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PART I. 



MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HAVE 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1826-1827- 



Na I. 

CHARLES MILLS, ESQ. 

X o the tbou^tful observer, the history of the mind of a man 
of geDias and learning can never be destitute of attraction or 
atilUy. The whole process by which his ikcuities have been 
coltivated and his knowledge has been built up, is in itself 
well deserving of attention ; and if the generous ambition of 
excellence be apparent throughout as the guiding principle of 
action, a still higher character will be imparted to the study. 
Charles Mills was bom at Groom's Hill, Greenwich, on 
the 29th of July, 1788. His family had been long and 
respectably known in that place, where his grand&ther and 
fother had successively exercised the profession of surgeons for 
nearly half a century, in the enjoyment of the first practice 
afforded by an opulent vicinity. His father, Samuel Gillam 
Mills, was not more esteemed for professional ability tban for 
his {wivate qualities of mind and heart. He was a man of 
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9 CHARLES MILLS, ESQ. 

powerful intellect, upright intentioti, and keen sensibiHty • 
and the uncomprombing integrity of his character was brought 
conspicuously into public noUce up<Hi more than one occasion 
offals life, on which it is not here necessary to dwell. 
, Charles was the youngest of the femily. So early was a 
fondness for reading imbitied by him, that, when quite a child, 
a book or a newspaper was a never-foiling expedient (or 
quieting his gambols, and rivetting him to a chair. He had 
been rather a weakly infant ; and one severe illness, when a 
boy of thirteen, betrayed a defective constitution, and perhaps 
left the seeds of that decay which prematurely terminated his 
existence. 

At about the usual age, he was placed at a private school to 
acquire the rudiments of a classical education. His first and 
only master was a clergyman of Greenwich ; and under that 
gendeman's tuition was gathered whatever school knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek he possessed. That he was thoroughly 
grounded in the classical languages, his subsequent attiun- 
ments in both fully testify. So natural seemed his predilec- 
tion for study, and so tenacious was his memory, that his les- 
sons were never a task to him : and when he quitted school, 
his master dismissed him with this commendation to his fiiUier, 
that " he was fit for anything." But comparatively little of 
his learning was gained at school; and to subsequent study, 
undertaken voluntarily, and pursued in private, and without 
assistance, was he mainly indebted for the sum of his acquire-, 
ments. 

The period having arrived when some choice of a future 
profession for him became indispensable, his father's views 
were directed to the law ; but this not according with his own 
wishes, he was placed in a merchant's counting-house. With 
the details of that occupation, however, a very short trial sat~ 
ficed to disgust him ; and bdng permitted to relinquish the 
pursuit of a commercial life, and to adopt his fether's original 
intention, law, he n^as finally, in 1804, and at about the age of 
sixteen, articled for five years^ with Messrs. Williams and 
Brookes, eminent solicitors of Lincoln's Inn. Between his. 

.oogic 



CHARLES MILLS, ESQ. 9 

own &mU; and that of the senior partner of this house, a close 
private friendship had long subsisted ; and he appeared to 
enter with the fairest prospects on his new profession. 
Though he hod little sffeciioa for it, his strong sense of du^ 
made him apply to its study with cheerfulness and zeal ; and 
he soon won the esteem of his instructors. 

By this removal to London no greater change was wrought 
in hb mind than might fsjrly have been anticipated from dif- 
ference of scene and circumstances. In one respect, however, 
the period of his clerkship formed a very remarkable epoch 
in his life. His studies took a theological turn ; and as he 
never languidly t^jplied to any subject, he entered deeply into 
both the study and the practice of religion. In the course of his 
theological studies, there was no standard work in English 
which he did not read, and with which he taWed to render 
himself thoroughly conversant And when ell tfafU remained 
for him to learn, was to be sought only from the divines and 
theological commentators of Germany, he made a careful and 
even rare collection of their works. Some fruits of bis 
reading at this period still remain ; and among these early 
manuscript pieces, is a " Statement of the various Opinions 
of Biblical Critics respecting the Origin and Composition of 
our Three Fitst Canonical Gospels, with an Analysis of the 
Hypothesis proposed by Professor Marsh :" — so full, close, 
and comprehensive a digest of the original, as would do credit 
to the most practised ability. This was written when he was 
only in his nineteenth year ; uid was composed merely for his 
private satisfaction, as an exercise to arrange and confirm his 
acquuntance with its subject 

With a mind elevated by such pursuits, at so early an age, 
it is unnecessary to add, that his life was preserved pure from 
the allurements of those vices and follies which beset his path 
in the metropolis, and to which an easy surrender, under his 
circumstances, would have been but too natural. While tinc- 
tured with the ardent coburing of youthful feeing, his reli- 
gion then wore even an aspect of severity. But it was not 
ascetic, nor did it deny him the lawful amusements of society. 



4 CHARLES HILLS, ESQ. 

At this period he was fond of hearing the parliamentary 
debates, and became a frequent attendant in the gallery of the 
House of Commons. The theatres, also, attracted a great 
deal of his attention : he never went but to the pit; and with 
his early indicauon of intellectual taste, he readily leunt to 
distinguish the valuable from the worthless, both in the actors 
and in the productions of the stage. Thus it was, that never 
losing sight of the great object of mental improvement, even 
in his recreations, he knew how to extract the precious ore of 
the art from the base alloy and coarser dregs of its adoiisture. 
His passion for the theatre, like every other inclination, was 
made conducive to study and reflection ; and he soon fami- 
liarized and enriched his mind with the works of the great 
masters of the old English drama. His thoughts were 
steeped in their beauties ; and it may safely be averred that, 
in his later years, few men had become so thoroughly read 
in this sterling department of our literature. Formed upon 
such models, hb judgment as a dramatic critic was chastened 
and rigorous. 

Nor, during this same term of his articles at Lincoln's Inn,, 
was he neglectful of other improvement, both in professional 
learning and in general literature. In 1 809, then in his twenty- 
first year, he compiled, still for his private use only, " A 
succinct Account of the History, general Nature, and peculiar 
Marks and Qualities of the Feudal Law, collected principally 
from the Notes of Mr. Hargrave and Mr. Butler to the six-^ 
teenth Edition of Coke upon Litdeton." 

MeanwhUe, he also amused himself by other early attempts 
at more miscellaneous composition, and not unfrequently sent 
anonymous essays to the periodical publications of the day. 
But of their subjects or signatures, his early friends have 
preserved no record : it is remembered only that among them 
were a violent philippic against music, and a humorous 
defence of boxing. The graver studies of this epoch led him 
to an historical sketch of the '* Rise and Decline of the P^ial 
Power:" of which it may only be observed that it condensed 
sufitcient intbrmaUon to be consulted with profit fifUen years 

, ._. , Google 



CHARLES MILLS, ESQ? 5 

later, by a literary friend, whose researches were directed to 
the same subject. 

During the summer of 1808, Mr. Mills's studies were 
interrupted by a tour to the Northern Lakes, in which he 
was the companion of his father, whose declining health sug- 
gested the necessity of change of scene, and recreation of 
mind. 

At the close of the year 1809, the term of his l^;al clerk- 
ship expired. About a year before, he had sustained die ■ 
misfortune of Icraing his excellent Gither; and this heavy ca- 
lamity came upon him at a crisis in his life when he stood 
most in need of the anxious exertion and experienced judg- 
ment of a parent, to forward his talents and direct his views. 
This bereavement proved, in the sequel, the destruction of 
his best prospects in the law. He still, however, persevered 
•in completing his legal education ; and immediately on the 
expiration of his articled term, placed himself for a year's 
study in conveyancing, under Mr. Humphreys, a gentleman 
well known to the world 1:^ his extensive practice and his 
able professional writings. Acting on the principle that, as a 
considerable sum of money was paid for the advantages of 
this ' instriiction, it became his duty to derive as much pro- 
lessional improvement as possible from the opportunity se- 
cured Ibr him, be was punctual in his daily attendance of 
nine hours at chambers; and throughout the year 1810, 
which he thus passed with Mr. Humphreys, his application 
to his legal studies was laborious and unremitting. 

Yet, singular as the fact may appear, this was the epoch 
at; which the love of literatnre began to obtain the decided 
ascendancy over all other pursuits in his mind. While his 
days were scrupulously sacrificed to duty, his evenings were 
reserved for studies more congenial with his tastes. At nine 
o'clock he would return to his lodgings, and trim his lamp ; 
and the greater number of hours, which should have been 
^ten to sleep, were consumed in reading. To the anxious 
rem<H)8trance of his mother on the injurious consequentes with 
which his health was threatened by this intense nightly ap- 
B S 
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plication, his only reply wasj " Nothing can be done without 
it;" and still he persevered. It was now that oriental liten^ 
ture attracted his attrition ; and the first draught of hii His- 
tory of Muhammedanism was the result of this new pursuit. 
At this time, after having on a Saturday remained for his 
usual hours at Lincoln's Inn, he sat up all the ensuing night 
reading and annotating Knolles's History of the Turks : and 
then, without sleep or res^ walked down to his mother's 
house at Greenwich on Sunday morning. Nor was this a 
singular case ; for he did the same thing several tiroes. His 
practice was, when sleep began to overpower him, to bathe 
his hands and tiice in cold water, and to pace the room for s 
quarter of an hour : thus refreshed, he resumed bis Ubours. 

It was an amiable peculiarity in Mr. Mills's character, that, 
wherever he placed his esteem and regard, he laboured to 
elevate the individual to his own mentid standard. An attach- 
ment had been formed between one <^ bis intimates and a 
young lady, who afterwards became hb wife. For her guid- 
ance and instruction in modem history, Mr. Mills drew up 
" A brief Summary of some of the Events of the greatest 
Magnitude in the History of Continental Europe, from the 
SubversiMi of the Western Roman Empire by Odoacer, till 
the Subversion of the Germanic Empire by Buonaparte." 
This paper is written in a colloqinal style, and without much 
formal precision of language : but it would be difficult to point 
to any sym^sis in which the great landmarks in the modem 
history of Europe are defined in their relative prominence 
with so much judgment and clearness. 

The period betjreen ISIO and ISIS, extending fitim his 
twenty-second to his twenty-fifth year, offers nothing remark- 
able in Mr. Mills's literary life. It was passed in a noisdess 
end unobtrusive appropriation of all the hours which remiuned 
at his own disposal to the purposes of study, and in a series 
of disappointments, connected with his professional prospects, 
on which it would be useless to expatiate. But his pursuits 
were suddenly suspended, and the whole complexion of his 
prospects altered, by the occurrence of an alarming illness. 
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In tite summer of 181S he was, one evening, after his usual 
occupati(»is, walking slowly to the library of the London In- 
stitution, then situate in Coleman Street, when he felt fais 
mouth fill with blood ; and the gush from the lungs was so 
violent, that, on reaching Sl Sepulchre's church, he was 
obliged to rest his head against its wall, and suffer the blood 
to flow. He afterwards spoke of the surprise of the passing 
throng at the si^t ; bat tbe discbai^ having ceased, he cha- 
racteristically persevered in his ori^al intention, and went to 
the librsTy, where he remained reading until a late hour. He 
returned as usual to his brother's house, with whom he was 
then residing, and retired to rest without mentioning the cir- 
cumstance : but in the middle of the night be was awakened 
by the sense of suffocation, for the internal bleeding had re- 
curred with still greater violence than before. Medical assist- 
ance was of course immediately sought ; and his complaint 
was at once declared to proceed from a ruptured blood-vessd 
within the lungs. Both by reason of this vessel being pro- 
bably a branch of the pulmonary artery, and on account of 
the great quantity of bidod which he bad lost, and was still 
losing, the danger was extreme and imminent. But be had 
fortunately the bene6t of the best advice and care, both in tbe 
consultation of Dr. Ainslie, and in the unremitting attention 
of his iriend Mr. (now Dr.) Anthony T. Thomson. The 
most active measures were immediately adopted by these gen- 
tlemen, and happily succeeded in stopping the hsemori^age ; 
although for several months the spitting of blood occasionally 
returned, and evinced the precarious tenure by which his lifo 
was still held. Before the autumn his safety was sufficiently 
secured to admit of his removing to tbe sea-side ; and he 
spent the few months of that season in the Isle of Wight and 
at Brighton. The severe winter of 1813-14, however, racked 
his enfeebled frame, from head to foot, with excruciating 
rheumatic pains ; and the ft^towing summer so far foiled in 
re-establishing his health, that obscure symptoms of pulmo- 
nary consumption began to develope themselves. He was, 
therefore, strongly recommended to pass the ensuing winter 

■ ■* ,._,, Cockle 



8 CHARLES MILLS, ESQ. 

at Nice ; and, accompanied by a medical friend^ be acboid- 
ingly crossed the channel in the month of September, 1814. 
This continental tour, tt^ther with a winter residence in a 
milder climate, though from seven^ untoward circumstances 
it disappointed his expectations of pleasure, had the most 
beneficial effects upon his general health. The tendency to 
disease in the lungs, though temporarily subdued, was not, of 
course, completely removed ; but his general constitutjon was 
invigorated; and the stock of health accumulated at this 
period may be regarded as that which supported him through 
the remaining eleven years of his existence. 

Very shortly after Mr. Mills's return to England in April, 
1815, his liiture pursuits naturally became the question of 
most earnest and anxious consideration. His own predilec- 
tions hqd never ed him to the law ; he had not acquired any 
love for its practice ; and two years of freedom from the 
restraints of business, and of indulgence in the choice of 
amusements and studies, were not likely to have made a pro- 
fession more agreeable in prospect, which had always been so 
distasteful in experience. His mere inclination, if he had felt 
justified in consulting that alone, was now most decidedly op-, 
posed to the resumption of his professional life ; yet no better 
alternative seemed to be left to him. To abandon at once, 
and without an equivalent, all die firuits of a 1(^1 education, 
vrhich had been acquired at considerable cost, was forbidden 
by every maxim of common prudence j and after some inef- 
fectual efforts to obtain an eli^ble appointment in one of the 
civil offices of governmeot, he applied himself zealously to 
complete his permanent settlement in the law. He resolved 
to purchase a partnership with an established solicitor ; and 
he wta on the point of concluding a desirable trea^ tor this 
purpose, when he encountered an unexpected obstacle. In 
the course of the negociation, the tact incidentally appeared, 
that he had not been in the actual practice of his profession (or 
more than two years; and on that ground, the gentleman 
with whom Ik was in treaty, declined to proceed. 
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CHARLES HILLS, ESQ. 9 

In tfais'SUBpeaaion of bis projcctE, an acddent shortly arose^ 
whkh at oDce fixed tbe direction of his purposes, and reaUaed 
the secret and long cherished aspirations of his mind. The 
first draught of his " History of Muhammedanism" had beoi 
finished, as already observed, before his illness and visit to the 
continent. Tbe MS. had been &irly transcribed, bound, and 
presented as an offering of affection to his brother; and tliis 
volume being now lent to a lady, was, by- chance, seen on her 
table by Sir John Malcolm ; whose name is familiar to evray 
reader, as bonour^ly associated with oriental history, no leas 
by his vduable writings, than by his eminent services in our 
Eastern Empire. iSir John Malcolm requested tbe loan of 
the MS. ; and his perusal of it was followed by the expressioo 
of his wish for a pergonal introduction to tbe author. Mr. 
Mills called npon him, and the result of the visit was a warm 
reocnnmendation to publish the MS., which was immediately 
followed. ^ John, with a spirit of liberal politeness which 
did him honour, 8upp^ed Mr. Mills from his own collection 
with the use of many valuable oriental works ; the rerisioa 
and extensioQ of the MS. were diligently prosecuted ; and is a 
lUiort time the volume was ready for tbe press. 

The first edition of the "History of Muhammedanism" was 
given to tbe world at the commoicement of the year 1817; 
and to ^r John Maloolm it was apprc^iately inscribed, " as 
a tesUmony of gratitude for the encouragement which it had 
recttved from him, and of respect for his great attainments in 
the Iwigaages and history of the East." The reception which 
the work experienced was sufficiently bvoumble. " The His- 
tory of Muhammedanism" was wricomed in various journals 
with a gratifyii^ measure of critical commendaUon ; and the 
ready sale which the work experienced, induced Mr. Mills, in 
a very few months, to prepare a sect^d edition for the press. 

The gratifying prc^pects of lettered distlncdon which were 
afibrded by the reception of his earliest work, confirmed Mr. 
Mills in the ardent purpose of devoting his fiiture existence to 
literature. A single sentence in a letter, written soon after 
the publication of the first edition of the " History of Muham< 
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medamsm," strikingly exhiUts the generous Rmbition by wEicb 
lie was actuated ; and more insight into bis habitual views may 
here be gatbered from these few words, carelessly Euid half- 
jestingly uttered, than could hare been conveyed by a fonnal 
declaration. " A brother of Mrs. T — — , a merchant of 
Lirerpool, has wished me to go there as a lawyer. But no : 
bread and cheese^ independence, and posterity for ever ! " At 
rather a later period, in another letter, in which he was con- 
sulting the same irlend on a new literary project, he stated in 
a graver tone the relative weight of his motives : '* My first 
olgect in literature is inteUectual improvement ; my second, 
reputation; my third, money. • Lifters are their own reward,' 
should be the wished-for principle of every literary num. No 
hunting for benefices by the pen." 

His choice of a new sul^ect was not made without some 
be«tation. He at first thought seriously of a life of Lord 
Bacon ; but this scheme he resolved to relinquish for a whiles 
tm the un^fected conviction that he was not yet equal to the 
task. At the moment this modest abandonment of the project 
, was certunly intended to be only temporary ; and it is much 
to be regretted that he did not resume the purpose at a later 
epoch of his life. The world will judge of the capacity of his 
genius, only by the measure of his published writings ; but 
theses with all their excellences, were susceptible, from their 
very nature, of displaying only the least part of bis ability; 
and the few individuals who best knew the real compass of bis 
intellect, and the immense range of his learning, can alone be 
aware bow totally inadequate were any of the works on whic^ 
he did engage, to call forth the full vigour of his powers. He 
never had a sul^ect which could either fill his mind to its ut- 
most enlargement, or exercise his faculties of reflection to the 
fiiU tension of their strength. 

It was afier the short interval of hesitation produced by this 
schema that Mr. Mills undertook bis " History of the Cru- 
sades ;" and to this new work he immediately applied himsdf 
with the characteristic energy and animation which he threw 
into every literary pursuit. Within a period of less than two 
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years, he had gone through the requisite preparatioD of read- 
ing for hifl Biibject» and had completed the two octsvo volames 
of bis history ; a r^idity of execution certainly not iditained 
by any omission of that original and laborious research whidi 
he justly nnubered among the first duties of the historian. 

The " History of the Crusades " was finished in the sum* 
mer of 1819t and pnblistied at the opening of the fi^owing 
year. Its success was immediate, llie first edition had 
scarcely lieen six months before the world, when it became 
necessary to commence the printing of a second ; and Mr. 
&£lls at once reaped the desired and groti^ng reward of his 
labours in the secure establishment of a sound literary reput- 
ation. 

After the publication of the "Historyof the Crusades,"* a 
long pause ensued before Mr. Milb could determine on any 
new undertaking. This interval was occupied with the dis- 
cauion of various projects ; but of the difficulties which, in an 
age so exhausted of originality as ours, attend the selection of 
subjects that shall be at once eligible and novel, no man of 
letters need be told. The object which he at length began to 
entertain, was to compose a volume of the lives of Dante, 
Petrarca, and Ariosto. His publishers, however, cantifmed 
him that the bare biography of that great Italian triumvirate 
of poe^ would not in itself embody sufficient attractim and 
excitement for the public taste. Mr. Mills, therefore, expanded 
his original idea ; and a design to otkx a general view of the 
intellectual state of Europe at the revival of letters and art, was 
the result of further reflection. To impart unity and com- 
pleteness to his subject, to make his picture one harmonious 
whole in consistent keying and evident connection, no means 

' nwHIrtoyofdi* Ciuiidei obtained aanqdinKtit Tot ft* Milborwhiobiiuf 
docrre ■ (light punng notice in this pUce. It is wdl known that the andent 
order of Knights Templin hu never ceased to claim an existence in Europe, 
Kith ■ legular and ganenlly an illustrioiu succesdon </ n«neli Gnrnd-Msstai, 
boat the era of its famoiu ptraecutiaD, in the fouiUiuith eentui;, to the present 
times. The historian of the Cnissdes, and of the Order of the Temple, was ap- 
propriately considered by that society bo eligible member of their body ; and, as 
tnb. Mi. Milla waa ekclad acavdiiigly. 
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seemed so appropriate and convenient as the &iniliar device of 
the " Voyage Imaginaire." The wit of Swift* tlie gentle satire 
and graceful pathos of Fenelon, and the erudition of Barthe- 
lemi and Tenssoa, had all been successfblly displayed in ficti- 
tious travels ; and in a work surveying the literature and art 
of one splendid epoch, the same vehicle of light and elegant 
knowledge mi^t be preferred, wi^h peculiar propriety, to 
didactic or any other scholastic modes of instruction. 

The difficulty of using this machinery with success was 
obvious. Tlie composition of imaginary travels, not only 
demanded deeper and more varinus learning than any simply 
historical production; but their machinery required also more 
discrimination and taste than that of works of absolute ficdoD. 
Though a poetical creation, the hero of the piece must har- 
monize with substantial flesh and blood : though a shadow oif 
&ncy, be must mingle with beings of life and reality. In 
works purely fictitious, the autfa(ff is under little restrit:tion 
from the circumstances of time, place, or action : so long as 
he does not exhibit glaring inconsistencies, nor demand from 
credulity the prostration of reason and sense, the excursive 
range of his imagination is ireely permitted. But, with the 
.writer who adopts fiction as a vehicle of truth, the case must 
be widely di&rent. At the slightest anachronism in the 
** ^^Ve^ Imagitiaire," or the smallest transgression of the 
dramatic unities, knowledge would instantly be shocked, and 
taste disgusted. 

All this Mr. Mills knew ; yet, believing the convenience ef 
bis plan to preponderate against its objecdons, he fearlessly 
grapplec^ with its difficulties; and it has been universally 
admitted that he extricated bimself from them with singular 
address and felidty. He made his traveller, Theodore Ducas, 
the younger son of a noble Greek family which had escaped 
from the sack of Constantinople He imagined that Ducas, 
having been educated at the Greek college at Rome during 
the pontificate of Leo X., had subsequently travelled through 
Italy and other countries of Europe between the years 1520 
and 1560; and t|iat, on his return to the " eternal city," he 
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bad passed the little remainder of bis- life in condentmg and 
Biranj^ng his stores of knowledge, whether the results of 
observation or of reading, on the subject of the intellectual 
glory of modem Europe. 

In diis supposition there is great dramatic prc^riety ; for tlie 
idea was natural and classical that, when Italy was swarming 
wiUi Greeks, one of that keen and inquisitiTe race should wish 
to extend the sphere of his observation, and marie the state of 
letters and art in other countries. Something nmilar to Mr. 
Mills's work had been projected by the Abb§ Bartbelemi ; but 
he deserted the thought for the " Travels of Anacharras," and 
in the crude idea the resemblance ended. Duces became, in 
comparison with Anacharsis, what an old English play is to 
a French tragedy. It offered no pompous ornate descriptioas, 
no feeble wire-drawn declamations; but the colouring was 
rendered as simple, modest, and natural, as the historical 
matter was accurate and valuable. Elegance and refinement 
of taste were infused into every page, while the accessories 
were admirably managed. Ducas, as a man of letters, traced, 
with his Boccaccio in his hand, the various laadscapes that 
extended before the windows of the Franciscan convent, 
which Cosmo de* Medici built on the top of Fesole, and 
admired both the beauties of the scenery, and their pic- 
turesque delineation in the pages of the ikther of Italian 
prose. He crossed the solemn and gloomy Apennines ia 
order to reach Bolo^a, and the sternness of the mountain 
scenery prepared his mind for the serious cast of the 
Bolt^nese intellectual character. With equal propriety, he 
enters Ferrara, haf^y in the feeling that he was breathing the 
same air with a poet, whom Dante and Petrarca would have 
selected as a brother, sod reflecting at the same lime on the 
singular prophecy of Dante, that no poet would ever arise in 
Ferrara. 

But this mere machinery of the fiction was not suffered by 
Mr. Mills to engross any large share, either of his own atten- 
tion, or of the contents of his volumes. His far higher 
objects were, in the first portion of his plan, to discuss the 
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Ktwatare of Italy in the 16th century, as represented in 
her historians, and poets, and novelists ; and the fine arts of 
that country, as dbplayed in her works of sculpture and 
pain^g. If he had continued his design, he would have led 
his traveller to other divisions of Europe at the same epoch ; 
but Italy, and the productions of the Italian mind, exclusively 
occupied the only part of the undertaking which he ever 
oranpleted. In that, he exhibited a fiill and graceful picture 
of the dawd, the ascent, and the meridian splendour of Italian 
IcMerg and art 

The " TVavek of Ducas" have become a text-book for -the 
scholar, and a manual for the lettered dilettante; and while, 
all the enchantments of its poetry and art are elegantly woven 
around the subject, the severer characteris^cs of its philo- 
sophy and criticism are vigorously maintained. Among the 
strictly literary part of society, not one of Mr. Mills's works 
gave so large an increase to his reputation as the " Travels 
of Duces." But, by the world in general, the machinery of 
the fiction was imperfectly understood ; nor were there want- 
ing some worthy persons who read the book, as a bishop read 
the fictitious travels of Swift, vrith sagacious doubts on the 
authenticity of the narrative. To the fiction also it was, 
perhaps justly, objected that the interest of the reader is nbt 
sufficiently excited in the personal adventures of the traveller ; 
and though we are introduced to him with pleasure, we 
f^rmpathize little with his fortunes, and dismiss him with indif- 
ference. But the author was above all things unwilling that 
his work should be mistaken for a novel. He carefully 
avoided mingling with the real object of his Greek's travels 
any incongruous circumstances of fictitious interest; and 
hence, in his care tb preserve the chasteness of his compcv 
sition, he detracted &om the interest demanded by a numerous 
order of readers. Hence, too, it is not altogether surprising 
tfaat^ while the " Travels of Ducas " were received as a mas- 
terpiece of elegant learning and graceful composition, the 
work has obtained less universal popularity than the ** History 
of the Crusades." 

L ,l,z<,.f,C00gIf 
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The activity of Mr.MUls's mind was nevtx satisfied exc^ 
in the excitement of intellectual occupation ; and the " Travels 
of Dncas " were no sooner published, tbao he began once more 
to feel the want of some subject of literary engagemenL His 
thoughts now reverted to a proposal which his publishers had 
fimnerly submitted to him, of writing a general history of 
Rome ; and after some heEdtation, he resolved on undertaking 
such a work, to extend " ai urbe conditd to the termination of 
the empire." A year's application to his subject carried bun 
through its introductory difficulties ; be bod reached the su- 
tbentic ages of the Roman annals, and had just entered upon 
the delineation of one of the most interesting periods in all 
history — the fierce struggle of factions which overthrew the 
migh^ republic — when he was, perhaps too easily, induced 
to relinquish the greatest of his literary enterprises. He was 
given to understand that another gentieman bad been long 
engaged in a sunilar design, and had made much more progress 
in it than himself; and expressing his " dislike of any mere 
work of competition," he at once resolved to abandon, or at 
least to suspend, his own project. Yet he certainly did not 
come to this decision without some regret ; for, to use his own 
expression, he " was already wanning into his subject," and 
had completed the first draught of his history as &r as the 
dictatorship of Sylla. 

On the abandonment of his unfinished history of Rom^ 
Mr. Mills's usual anxiety for employment was evinced more 
strongly than ever. Immediately afterwards, he observed in 
one of his letters, " I am quite lonely for want of a book to 
write. There is no joy in idleness, except it be stolen frtmi 
work. But Shakspeare has illustrated this &r better than I 
can." At this juncture, the subject of his " History of the 
Crusades" prompted the idea of a " History of CSiivalry," as 
a " companion-work " to that most successful of his writings ; 
and fi-om the instant that the project suggested itself he em- 
braced it with evident delight. 

The " History of Chivalry " was finished in May, 1625, 
and published in die following Septemb^. Its reception by 
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the world was imdi as to equal the most sanguine expectations 
of the author : a large impressioa was immediately sold ; and 
a seoood edition was demanded before the close of the year. 
Until the appearance of this work, inquiries into the history . 
and institutioos of chivalry had been abandoned to dull uui- 
quaries; and r^>r£sentations of <^valric manners had be«i 
employed only for the embellishment of romantic fiction : it 
was reserved for Mr. Mills to clothe the historical truth of the 
suligect in the vivid colouring of. a pictorial imaginaticML No 
man was ever more punctilious in the rigid investigation and 
statement of facts : but the accurate learning and minute re- 
search which he threw into his undertaking were relieved, 
without being injured, by all the graces of elegant ciHnpositioix; 
and while he seemed to have infused his mind in the very lan- 
guage and spirit of chivalry, he preserved his judgment free 
'from the romantic allurements of his topic, and forgot neither 
the scrupulous veracity nor the phiLosophica] reflection which 
constituted the severer duties of his office. 

By the brilliant success of the " History of Chivalry," 
every anticipation of increased celebrity which Mr. Mills 
could ardently have indulged in the pr<^;ress of a favourite 
undertaking, was tully realized ; and he might seem, since the 
rapid attainment of his enthusiastic purposes of literary dis- 
tinction, to be now but entering on the brightest and most 
au^icious epoch of his life. Alas, for the bitter mockety of 
hope ! Tlie event came only to swell the melancholy cata- 
logue of earthly disappointmenL A fit of illness, slight and 
transient &s indeed it appeared, which attacked Mr. Mills in 
the spring of 1825, at the very moment when he was putting 
the last touches to his book, should have broken with an 
ominous foreboding upon the blind security of his too san- 
guine friends. But the circumstance provoked no su^icion 
of danger : all visible signs of iadiq>osition were subdued for 
a time ; and Mr. Mills wore his usual appearance of health, 
. and his usual gaiety of spirit, until the end of Augn^ when, 
but within a week before the publication of his work, he was 
seized with a low fever, the immediate precursor of that cruel 
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disease which was to bow him with lingering sufiering to his 
untimely grave. 

His disorder was probably in some measure constitutional, 
and had certainly dbplayed itself ao &r back as upon that 
occasicm in the year ISH, when he was compelled to quit 
England, and to seek relief in the milder climate of the Con- 
tinent. But the last fatal relapse or return of the disease was 
hastened mid aggravated, if not altogether produced, by the 
intmse and almost incredible excitement under which his 
latest work was written. The characteristic ardour of spirit 
which he had all his life thrown into his literary pursuits, was 
never before too much for him, but had been allayaUe at will, 
and compatible with other enjoyments. Latterly, during the 
composition of his " History of Chivalry," it overmastered 
him, and, noting upon a febrile and irritable temperament, 
became an exhausting and consuming fire. His mind never 
wandered from its occupation; nor could any one, not ac- 
quainted with his circumstances, have possibly believed that 
he bad nothing at stake but literary lame, and that for this 
alone he laboured. Whilst under the strong impulse of his 
dearly-ches-ished employment^ he bore up against the secret 
fever that was wasting his vital energies ; but the moment that 
the stimulus was relaxed, on the completion of his work, he 
ssnk under the long and too-highiy wrought excitation. 

A painful and hopeless struggle against the progress of his 
disorder was protracted for nearly fourteen months, during 
which, to tJie last, Mr. Mills retained the Jbll vigour of his 
mind, and bore his suSenngs with manly and characteristic 
fortitude. Early in the summer of 1826 he removed to 
Southampton, accompanied by his sister, whose a&ctionate 
devotion to him throughout his illness had known no inter- 
mission, and whose gentle offices solaced the last hours of his 
existence. These, too, were alleviated by the presence and 
the medical skill of his friend Jago, who still watched over 
bis deatb>bed with an anxious solicitude, that had clung to 
the latest shadow of hope, and now soothed the parting ago- 
nies of dissolution. Upon this fEuthful friend was turned the 
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last gleam of that kindly spirit, which had shed its warmtb; 
and gaiety, and benevolence on all within its iofluoice. Afier 
some remedy had allayed a passing convulsion of violent 
■pain, the sufferer cheerfully raised bb countenance towanls 
his friend, and, " Now you see I can smiie again," was the 
affectionate acknowledgment of relief. These were the last 
words be ever uttered ; and he soon after tranquilly expired, 
October 9th, 1826, without a struggle. 

Thus untimely died, in the maturity and meridian vigour of 
his intellect, and at the early age of diirty-ei^t years, one 
whose (vritmgs had already placed him among the most dis- 
tinguished names in our historical literature, and whose exer^ 
tions, had bis years been prolonged, would assuredly have 
elevated bim to the very highest rank of intellectual great- 
ness : so fine and accomplished was his genius, so inde&tigable 
his industry, and so ardent his passion for &me. 

In his private character Mr. Mills was eminently snccessfiil 
ID securing to himself the sincere and lasting attachment of 
his relatives and friends ; and for this he was not indebted so 
much to the high accomplishments of his mind, as to the 
good and amiable qualities of his heart and disposiUon. A 
man of more kmdly afi^tions never existed : the warmth of 
his heart was one of the leading springs of his character, and 
from that source flowed all that was valuable in friendship, all 
that was kind and generous in man. 

In the higher relations of our being, Mr. Mills's life was 
strictly, though unostentatiously regulated by the strong dic- 
tates of 'a pious and virtuous mind. In his worldly inter- 
course his principles were pure, simple, and well-defined. 
He here stood on " the broad-stone of honour;" and his life 
was an example of unimpeached integrity and incorruptible 
love of justice. Such was his firmness of mind, that it would 
indisputably have been found equal to the most trying emer- 
gencies that could have occurred to demand its exercise. 
From these features of bis character proceeded an occasional 
rigidity and austerity of manner which a casual observer 
might be apt to misconstrue, not knowing the kindaess, sen- 
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sibility, and affectionate temper which it covered. Never in 
the cause of humanity were his zealous endeavours suffered 
to sleep ; and small indeed can be the number of those who, 
in similar circumstances of life, have conferred half the bene- 
fits on their fellow-crcBtures which resulted from his active 
and steady, though secret and silent, course of benevolence. 

In friendship, his esteem and confidence were slowly won ; 
but where once his affections were placed, there were no limits 
set to their exercise ; no cheerful sacrifice of himself, his plea- 
sure, his labours, or his possessions, too great for his noble 
and graierous spirit. In the ardour and constancy of his few 
chosen intimacies eveiy worldly consideration of his proper 
advantage was foi^otten ; and he threw himself into the inte- 
rests and feelings of others with a devotion c^ purpose, an 
abaudcHiment of seU^ which seemed to lose the very conscious^ 
ness <^ a separate b^g. 



The fbregCHiig is an abridgment of a detailed and singu- 
larly interesting memoir prefixed to the fourth edition, re- 
cently published, of Mr. Mills's '* History of the Crusades." 
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JOHN FLAXMAN, ESQ. R.A. 

PROFESSOK OF SCULPTURE AT THE BOYAI. ACADEMY. 

It is a trite ronark, that the worth of superior talents is 
seldom sufficiently valued until their possessor is placed be- 
yond the influence of praise : bis &ir meed of fame is rarely 
granted bim during his life ; but crescit occtdto teoo ,■ and it Is 
■ reserved for posterity to award it. This observation may 
wUh great truth be applied to the subject of the present me- 
moir ; for though the merits of few living men hare been 
more ably discussed, or more liberally judged of, yet the 
genius of Mr. Flaxman was of that vast and lofty nature 
which is beyond the reach of ordinary or immediate appreci- 
alion> and which grows gradually and imperceptibly on the 
estimation of mankind. 

Mr. Flaxman was of an ancient and respectable family in 
Buckinghamshire, but originally from Norfolk. The afflu- 
ence of his ancestors was considerably diminished by the civil 
wars during the reign of Charles the First. Four brothers 
of this family joined the Parliamentarians against Charles at 
the batde of Naseby. James, the eldest, was shot through 
both arms while in pursuit of the king ; Francis was killed in 
the battie; anoUier brother emigrated, after the fight, to Ire- 
land ; and John, the youngest, from whom the subject of our 
memoir was lineally descended, settled in Buckinghamshire, 
where he entered upon an ^p-icultural life, at the same time 
following (he business of a carrier, 

Thb eminent sculptor was born at York, on the 6th of 
July, 1755. Yia fiitber, of the same name and profession, 
was for many years employed by Roubilliac and Scheemaker, 
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and also kept a shop in New Street, Corent Garden, and 
afterwards in the Strand, for the sale of plastei^figures, which 
was not then so hackneyed a trade as by the large importation 
of Italians it has now become. 

Mr. Fiaxman's eadiest notions of art were derived from the 
collection of casts from classical sculpture in the warehouse 
of his father; from many of whidi he made small models in 
clay, and being admitted, in 1770, a student of the Roys! 
Academy, he there continued to prosecute hb studies with 
the greatest diligence. 'We have not heard that be was ever 
placed nnder any master ; but it is rather a curious circum- 
stance, that in early life he was in the habit of li-equently 
passing his evenings in drawing and designing in the company 
of that excellent painter Mr. Stothard, Mr. Blake, the en- 
graver (lately deceased), so remarkable for the eccentricity of 
his opinions and designs, Mr. George Cumberland, and Mr, 
^arp. The works of the two first-mentioned artists, together 
with Mr. Flaxman's own, partake, although !n different 
d^^rees, of the same character ; which appears to be founded 
on the style of the very eminent English sculptor, Banks, 
whose basso-relievos of " Thetis and Achilles," and " Carac- 
tacus before Claudius," will iiimish, to those who examine 
them, sufficient proofs of the validity of this supposition. 
Perhaps it would not he deviating too much from the subject 
to observe, that although Banks's worlfs are not numerous, he 
was undoubtedly the most finished sculptor of the last cen- 
tury.* 

It has frequently been ttouced that men who have not borne 
away any of the honours of the University, have afterwards 
eminently dbtinguished themselves in literature. Such also 
is sometimes the case in the arts. Mr. Flaxman, while a 
student at the Royal Academy, was an unsuccessfiil candidate 
for the gold medal, which that year was adjudged to Mr. 
Engleheart. So' powerfully was he affected by this disap- 
pointment, that he shed tears when the decision of the council 
was announced by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fortunately, how- 
* Mr. FUiman nukea this remuk liiinself in one of bis lectum, 
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ever, the occurrence had the ef^t of stimulating, iastesd of 
abating his exertions. 

About this period Mr. Flaxman lived in Waidour Street, 
Soho. His principal occupation was modelling in day and 
wax. Among the earliest of his producticHis of this kind, 
were two exquisitely beautiful small profiles in wax, tfae one 
from the head of the Antinous of the Capitol, the other an 
Ariadne. He also made an admirable set of models of chess- 
men for Mr. Wedgwood. He likewise punted in oil. One 
of the subjects of his pencil was " Hercules rescuing Alceste.** 

In 17S2 Mr. Flaxman married Miss Anne Denman, <^ a 
re^>eclable fiunily in London, who was not only an amiably 
but a highly accomplished female. Sbe was distingui^ed 
fiw her literary attainments, particularly in French and Italian ; 
and was the companion of her husband's travels and studies 
ia Italy. 

In 1787 Mr. Flasman went to Italy, where he pursued his 
studies for seven years. When at Rome be resided in the 
Via Felice, and his productions were the objects of graeral 
admiration. The late Earl of Bristol engaged him to ex- 
ecute in marble his magnificent group, representing the Fnry 
of Athatnas, from Ovid's Metamorphoses, consisting of four 
figures of heroic size. For this he received only 6O0L ; a 
sum which proved far from sufEtnent to cover the actual cost; 
and Mr. Flaxman, in all but reputation, was a considerable 
loser by tfae commission. The group is at Ickwortii, the seat 
of the Marquis of Brbto), in SufTollc. 

Soon albr, Mr. Flaxman made for Mr. Hare Naylor, and 
for the trifling sum of a guinea each, about eigfa^ designs 
from the Iliad and Odyssey. 

These designs were so highly admired, that Mr. flaxman, 
who had already executed a beautiful group in marble of 
Cupid end Psyche for Mr. Thomas Hope, was engaged by 
that gentleman to illustrate, in a similar manner, the works of 
Dante. At the desire of the late Countess Spencer, he also 
made a series of designs for her ladyship trom .^Bischylus. 
The whole of these designs — those from Homei^ those &om 
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Dante, aod those from ^schylus — were engrsved for Mr, 
Haxman, at Rome, by Thomas Piroli, who afterwards pul>> 
lished copies of the plates. 

Had Mr. Flaxman never prodaced any thing but these 
designs, his name must hare descended to posterity as that of 
a man of the most powerful and splendid genius. They im- 
mediately established his &me throughout Europe, particularly 
among the critics and cognoscenti of Italy and Germany, with 
whom he is considered to have acquired a higher reputation 
dian any artist of our country ; with the exception, perhaps, 
of Sir Christopher Wren and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The Homer and .^chylus were published at Rome in 
1793. The plates, from the designs illustrative of Dante, 
were purchased from Mr. Flaxman by Mr. Thomas Hope, 
who k^t them by him for several years, and then sold them 
to Messrs. Longman and Co. The plates of the Odyssey 
having been lost at Rome, Messrs. Longman and Co. had 
the series re-engraved, with additional plates ; they also had 
additicxial plates engraved for the Iliad; and in 1805 repub- 
lished ^e whole of the Homer. In 1806 they published the 
Dante. In 1817 they published a series of plates, engraved 
by Blake, from designs made by Mr. Flaxman, to illustrate 
Hesiod. 

We have been informed by a gentleman who was Mr. 
Flaxman's contemporary at Rome, that when he began the 
designs above mentioned, he made them almost copies of 
subjects on the Greek vases ; and that it was some time before 
he ventured to depart from his venerable models, and to rely, 
as he happily did, on the resources of his own imagination, 
taste, imd judgment. 

While he was in Italy Mr. Flaxman was elected a member 
of the Academies of Florence and Carrara. 

In 1794< Mr. Flaxman returned to England, and took up 
bis abode in Buckingham Place, near the New Road, Mary- 
bone. His first work after his return, and for which he 
received the commission before he leit Rome, was the monu- 
ment to Lord Mansfield, in Westminster Abbey. It repre- 
c * ^ 
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sents the iioble and venerable Earl in his judicial robes, seated in 
a curule chair, placed on a lofty pedestal, with figures of Justice 
and Mercy, and behind a recumbent figure, embleuiatical 
of Death, lliis is certatuly the grandest puUic monument of 
which England can boast One of the causes of its excellence 
is to be found in the fact of Mr. Flaxman's having been left 
enUrely to himself in its production. If persons of imperfect 
knowledge and taste, but whose rank in life gives tbem an 
opportunity of interfering with an artist's labours, were aware 
of the evil which their injudicious meddling occasions, they 
would, perhaps, more frequently allow genius to advance un- 
directed by imbecility. 

From this period, through a long course of studious years^ 
Mr. Flaxman was almost uninterruptedly occupied with hia 
professional pursuits. The list at the end of the presmt little 
memoir will give some notion of the number and extent of 
his productions. Of rfieir simplicity and beauty, the pen is 
incapable of conveyii^ an adequate impression. If we were 
called upon to select any one work as pre-eminent in those 
qualities, we should be inclined to name the exquisite monu- 
ment to the Baring bmily at Micbeldever, in Haropslure. 
The noble group of Michael imd Satan, executed in marble 
for the Earl pf Egremont^ and which was the last of the 
creations of Mr. Flaxman's genius, exhibits in the highest 
d^;ree the grandeur, elegance, and vigour which were among 
the characteristics of his style. 

In 1799 Mr. Flaxman published in 4to., " A letter to 
the Committee for raising the Naval Pillar or Monument* 
under the patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester." Mr. Flaxman's proposition was to erect a colossal 
statue of Britannia, two hundred feet in height, on Crreenwich 
Hill, to be seen from the river. 

Mr. Flaxman was one of the most intimate friends of Mr. 
Romney, the painter. In 1809 he contributed a sketch of 
Romncy's professional character to Hayley's life of that 
eminent artist. 

To Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia Mr. Flaxmui contributed the 
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articles, " Armour," <* Bssso-Reliero," " Beauty," " Bronze," 
" Bust," " Composition," " Cast," and " Ceres." 

Drawings and a model for the Shield of Achilles, as de- 
scribed by Homer in the eighteenth book of the Iliad, occupied 
Mr. Flaxman occasionally for a series of years. They were 
finished in January 1618. It is highly creditable to the taste, 
discernmeDt, and liberality of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
the celebrated goldsmiths and jewellers, that this appears to 
hare been entirely a speculation of their own. They gave the 
original commission to Mr. Flaxman, and paid him for the 
drawings and model the sum of 620L Four casts in silver 
gilt, each of the estimated value of 2000 guineas, were finished 
from them ; the first for His Majesty, who, with his charac- 
teristic liberality, and love for the arts, ordered a cast even 
before the model was finished; the second for His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York ; the third for the Earl of 
Lonsdale ; and the fourth for the Duke of Northumberland. 
The circumference of the shield is nine feet; its convexity six 
inches from the plane. The skill and application necessary 
to complete so extensive and complicated a composition, con- 
sisting of upwards of a hundred human figures, besides 
animals, Stc. no one, perhaps, but an artist can adequately 
ccmceive. Nothing similar to it, ancient or modern, is, that 
we know of, in existence. Mr. Flaxman avtuled himself of 
the opportunity of condensing into one comprehensive space, 
all the knowledge which he had acquired during a long and 
laborious life, from the study of nature, and of the sculpture 
and literature of the Greeks. Among the most striking 
beauties of this arduous and splendid work, are the personi- 
fication'of the sun, by the spirited alto-relievo of Apollo in 
bis chariot, in the centre of the shield ; and the manner in 
which the various subjects of war, the attack by the lions 
on the herd of oxen, and the marriage festival, are treated. 
Of the representation of war especially, in which Mr, Flax- 
man's anatomical knowledge is finely displayed, it may with 
perfect truth be said, 

" That each bold figure seems to live, or die." 
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Nor in the attack upon the herd can any thing be more ad- 
mirable than the energetic ferocity of the monsters of the forest, 
who have fastened on the bull, the desperate efforts of that 
noble animal to disengage himself, and the vain attempts of 
tiie herdsmen to urge their fierce but alarmed dogs to farther 
resistance. To these scenes of contest and death, the beauty, 
elegance, and sprightliness of the nuptial procession, wifji all 
its classical accompanimraits, form a delightful contrast. We 
trust that Mr. Flaxman's exquisite drawings for this ma^ 
niScent shield will be engraved and published. 

It is gratifying to observe publications, always opposed to 
one another on political, and frequently on literary subjects, 
warmly concur in opinion on the merits of Mr. Flaxman. 
The following are passages incidentally introduced into critical 
articles in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews of the year 
1826. 

" British sculpture has advanced to a very great eminence. 
This is, perhaps, attributable to the fertile inventions and 
magnificent designs of Mr, Flaxman, more than to any other 
single cause. Undertaking the task of illustrating the great 
poets of ancient and of modem times, literature has aided the 
progress of the art ; «id many who might have been reluctant 
admirers of statues or relievos, were taught to appred^e the 
merit of designs connected with the finest passages in Homer, 
Dante, .^^chylus, and Hesiod. The publication of these 
great works, combining the richest variety of invention with 
the most classical correctness and all the grace of simplici^, 
has made the beauties of the art familiar in every library in 
the kingdom. Unlike his Italian contemporary, Mr. Flax- 
man has been successful in combining the varied powers of 
the schools that had preceded him. He seems equally at hia 
ease when tracing the figure of Prometheus, chained to the 
rock between his two gigantic guardians, or when modelling 
the graceful forms of the Chorus of Nymphs, fioating upwards 
as the bearers of consolation and sympathy. The Enchant- 
ments of Circe, or the Oath of the Seven Chiefs warring against 
Thebes ; the Punbhment of Judas, the Loves of IVancesco, 

■"Ogle 
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or the Song of Casella ; the figure of Re^gnation in the 
Baring Mooument, or the Eublime relievo of ' Deliver ns 
from evil,' are all treated with equal freedom and power. 
The same genius which eshibits its elegance in the Wreath 
of Lilies which crowns a female tomb at ClarenuHit, expands 
itself in representing the varied pictures of the Shield of 
Achilles. These are the works which have contributed to 
fbnn the taste, not only of the public, but of the artists dis- 
posed to follow the example so gloriously given." 

The foregoing quotation is from the Edinburgh Review : 
the Quarterly says — 

" In Flaxman's mind, the wish to work in the classic style 
of Greece, and the love to work in the original spirit of 
England, have held a long and an equal war, sometimes 
ibrniing natural and beautiAil rniions, and often keeping purely 
and elegantly asunder. To the aid of his art he brought a 
loftier and more poetical mind than any of our preceding 
sculptors ; and learning unites with good sense and natural 
genius in all the works which come from his hand. He has 
penetrated with a far deeper sense of the majesty of Homer 
into the Iliad and Odyssey than Canova, who dedicated his 
whole life to the renovation of the antique ; nor has he &iled 
to catch the peculiar inspiration of whatever poet his fancy 
selected for illustration. He has never fuled to refiect a true 
general image of the great ori^nal : we see the same grave 
majesty and the same simplicity, and we own the group at 
once as the offspring of the spirit of Hcnner, .^^chylus, 
or Dante. Iliese works have spread the fame of Flaxman 
fcr and wide ■— for they Qy where marble cannot be carried ; 
they have given the world a high idea of the present genius 
of En^aad." 

Mr. Flaxmtm was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, Nov. 6th, 1797; and a Royal Academician, Feb. 10th, 
1800. On the 10th of Feb. 1810, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture to that Institution. It is not perh^is 
generally linown that this is the only Professorship of Sculp- 
ture in the world. Mr. Flaxman's lectures were always 
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listened to widi profound attention by crowded audiences, 
and were highly admired. They well deserved to be so; 
for they were perspicuously written, judiciously arranged, and 
contained a copious selection of lit^Biy and professional 
matter, calculated to inform, all who heard them ; and to 
advance the student <^ sculpture in his arL Mr. Fiaxman 
took great pains with these lectures ; he was continually en- 
riching them with new observations. During the lattmr part 
of his life, he passed many of Ms evenings in polishing and 
adding to them. We are happy, thereibre, to learn that it is 
in the ccmtemplation of Miss Flaxma^i and Miss Maria 
Denman (Mr. Flaxman's executrixes) to publish the lectures, 
accompanied with a memoir of Mr. Flaxman ; and we are 
persuaded that it is a work which will be exceedingly well 
received by the world. In the mean time, the following brief 
description of Mr. Flaxman's lectures, as they were delivered 
ten years ago, evidently written from slight and imperfect 
notes taken at the time of their delivery, may aiibrd a faint 
notion of their scope and tendency at that period. 



The principal object of the present discourse was to trace 
the progress, and to offer observations on the various stages 
of sculpture in Great Britain. 

Sculpture was Tery deservedly numbered among the liberal 
arts. It enticed the mind, not merely for purposes of gain, 
but because the performance of it produced considerable 
pleasure and delight to the artist. Although painting might 
be ranked as the first of the liberal arts, sculpture immediately 
followed. The same general principles were applicable to 
both. One expressed the beauties of nature by colour, the 
other by form. Sculpture was held in considerable estimation • 
by the antients in almost every country; even among the 
Jews, although that nation was particularly restricted in that 
respect, images being proscribed as having a tendency to 
jdolatrv. We found that by divine comnumd cherubim were 
carved with extended wings upon the holy ark. A proof 
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of the veneration of the ancients for painting and sculpture 
was the attachment of the greatest philosophers to them. 
Plato studied painting; Socrates was a sculptor ; and Aristotle 
was an admirer of both. Even the worst of characters in all 
ages had affected to patronize, and, in some instances, to 
practise the fine arts. 

Among savages, whose only clothing was hair-cloaks, long 
toga and drawers, whose only habitations were huts formed of 
mud, and defended by surrounding forests, or ditches cut by 
manual labour, it could not be expected that sculpture would 
flourish to any eminent degree. The earliest traces that we 
had of its existence among the ancient Britons, were some 
rude ccans, which boi~e a strong analogy to those of Tyre ; a 
nation supposed to have had commerce with England many 
hundred years before the Roman invasion. The degree of 
advancement at which sculpture arrived immediately after 
the landing of the Romans, the remains of statues, groups, 
monumental remains, and sepulchral stones, scattered over 
the whole kingdom, fully evinced. But the 6rst essays of 
British sculpture were extremely inferior to those discovered 
at Rome, which might be accounted iqr by their having been 
for the most part executed under the instructions of the Roman 
soldiers, who could not be supposed to have understood the 
art in so eminent a degree as the professors of it in Rome. 
Mr. Flaxman here exhibited two heads, casts from antique 
busts, which had been dog up at Bath. One was of Diana, 
the other of Minerva ; but they appeared to be indifferent 
copies of superior originals. The head of Diana bore a strong 
resemblance to the head of that goddess on Ephesian coins ; 
and it was not improbable that it was a part of a figure copied 
from the statue of Diana in the temple at Ephesus. But the 
favourite subject of sculpture among the ancient Britons was 
Bacchus, which would not appear extraordinary when we 
considered that it was the same among the Romans, on 
account of his being the patron of their drama. 

When the Saxons landed and subdued this country, they 
destroyed all the Roman works, burnt the temples and edifices. 
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and reduced Uie whole again to barbarism. When, however, 
they became settled, they endeavoured to imitate those very 
specimens of architecture and sculpture which they had de- 
stroyed. The first sepulchral statue known in England was 
erected in the time of William the Conqueror. 

The Crusaders, when they returned from the holy wars* 
introduced architectural decorations, and has relievos upon 
columns ; which idea was probably borrowed from France ; 
as the very ancient cathedrals in that country were decorated 
in a similar manner. As architecture improved, sculpture 
became more general. In the reign of Henry the Third, it 
attained a considerable degree of excellence. This was espe- 
dally effected by the talents of Bishop Joceline ; whose pro- 
ductions must command respect, even from the present age. 
Most of the remaining specimens were contained in Wells 
cathedral, which was built by that great and astonishing man. 
Mr. Flaxman here produced various drawings of those beau- 
tiful sul^ects, which possessed a noble simplicity and chaste 
elegance of composition. What tended to add gready to the 
reputation of that superior man's genius was, that these per- 
formances were executed at a time when the art of painting 
was not entirely developed, when he could have had but Uttie 
knowledge of anatomy, when little was understood of optics 
and mathematics. What was known of those latter sutgects 
was confined to a few learned monks ; and it was not until 
some years afler that some slight glimmerings of perspective 
were discovered by Roger Bacon. Taking those circun^ 
stances into consideration, it was not surprising that the 
figures were not quite perfect, with reference to the rules of 
the above sciences ; nevertheless the parts were beaatifid, 
and the whole possessed a grace which many modem produc- 
tions had (ailed to att^, 

Mr. Ilaxman proceeded to take a survey o£ all the most 
beautiful cathedrals in England ; and enumerated their excel- 
lencies, with respect both to their outward form, and to the 
statues, bas-relievos, &c. with which they were decerned. 
Superior to all otiiers was Henry the Serenth't diapel at 
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Westminster, which still existed to excite the admimtioii 
and astonishtnent of the moderns. It was said to have once 
contained seven thousand figures, placed there by our 
ancestors, for the purpose of impressing the minds of the 
people with religious veneration and awe. But a consideiv 
able number of its statues had totally fallen to ruins, and 
what remained would not be long in our possession, as they 
were daily crumbling to dust; with what were their places 
to be supplied? The chief destruction of these beautiful 
works was effected by an edict of the Duke of Somerset, the 
Lord Protector, in the reign of Edward the Sixth. That any 
escaped was to be ascribed not to the mercy of the destroyers, 
but to their patience being exhausted by the prodigious 
numbers. But this destruction was nothing to that which 
took place in the civil wars ; when almost every production 
of taste and genius in the kingdom was demolished. In- 
deed tbose times were so dreadful, that they ought to be 
buried in oblivion. What tended to make the circumstance 
more lamentable was, that it occurred at a period when the 
arts were rapidly advancing to perfection. On their revival, 
the patrons of them were under the necessity of engaging the 
artists of other countries. For a long time the strongest 
prejudice existed in this country against native artists; a 
prejudice which gradually gave way, on its appearing that 
there was no deficiency of genius among them ; but that^ on 
the contrary, it had shown itself on the least encouragement. 
Mr. Flaxman concluded, by bestowing a high eulogium on 
the late Mr. Banks. His Achilles and Thetis bore a very 
near relation, if it were not equal to the finest works of anti- 
quity ; and the Royal Academy of England had the satis- 
faction to know that in Mr. Budis it had produced a sculptor 
who considerably surpassed every continental contemporary, 

SECOKD LECTURi:, 

Mr. Flaxman described the ^amen of the arts of design to 

be, that all bodies were geometrical forms ; i. e. were Bounded 

by two geometrical elements, the line and the curve, If any 
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thing were required to prove the service of geometry to the 
arts of design, the following circumstances must be sufficient. 
X^tbagoras discovered that in any right-angled triangle the 
square which was described upon the side subtending the right 
angle was equal to the squares described upon the sides which 
contained the right angle. This, the forty-seventh theorem 
of Euclid, was the very foundation of the arts, particularly of 
sculpture. On the other hand, the arts of design were of the 
utmost service to every species of mathematical science ; and 
there were few sciences which had not some connection, 
directly or indirectly, with geometry. Indeed, he might say 
in a word, that every branch of human knowledge depended 
upon the arts of design for illustration. So extensive were 
their uses, that even the letters of the alphabet and numerical 
figures wei'e incorrect, unless drawn proportionally. Theif 
existence was so universal, that thgy were used for ornaments, 
and for civil and domestic purposes among savages, llie 
war canoe of New Zealand was a most wonderful and beau- 
tiful example of sculpture. 

Many parts of Virgil had been illuminated by the arts of 
design, particularly the story of Laocoon. It was evident 
that they were as necessary to every species of knowledge as 
tight was to the eye. 

Would the sciences have existed, and have been profoundly 
understood in Egypt for ages, had it not been for hierc^Iy- 
phics, by which any subject could be expressed ; and which'was 
a more powerful means of conveying instruction from gener- 
ation to generation than mere memory and verbal instruction ? 
Among the Egyptians, the lion generally represented power; 
the hawk perception ; the serpent wisdom ; a winged serpent, 
the Deity himself. TTie professor particularly dwelt upon a 
Temple of Minerva, with thb inscription over the door, 
" All you that come into the world, and all you that go out 
of it, know that God hates injustice." Here the Dei^ was 
expressed by the emblem of perception, those who came into 
the world by an infant ; those who went out of it by an old 
maa ; and injustice by the hippopotamus. He also produced 
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a drawing of a friexe, on which wu carved a youth, alter- 
nately guided by a good angel, and ten^ted by a bad one. 
Whenever the good angel predominated, the youth speared 
h^^y; whenever the bad one obtained the influence, the 
youth seemed wretched and tormented. The good angel 
was represented white ; the bad one black, and bearing an 
instrument of torture. 

During the sixth and some succeeding centuries, Greece 
supplied the whole of the west of Europe with artists. 
Towards the latter end of the sixth century, painting and 
sculpture revived greatly among the Greeks, — but it was 
oiUy a blaze before their final extinction. The productions 
of that -time were certainly rude ; but they were the produc- 
tions of Grecian genius. It was the style of Ri4>haeL 

Before the invention of printiog, men were instructed 
principtdly by verbal communication, t(^;ether with reference 
to nature. There were no general records of the genius or 
prowess of any man. Perhaps the only thing that preserved 
the universal remembrance of a hero or a philosopher was 
a mound of earth. It was. then that painting and sculpture 
were oligects of absolute necessity : they were the only means 
<^ enli^tening the minds of most men. Even at the present 
moment, in Catholic countries, many thousands received their 
only instruction, with regard to the circumstances related and 
the doctrine enforced in the Holy Bible, by these means. 

Mr. Flaxman proceeded to speak of the influence of the 
arts of design upoti the moral qualities. What could demcm- 
strflte that more than the ^ithnsiasm which the representation 
of noble and virtuous characters and actions excited ? I^int- 
ing and sculpture were chiefly exercised on subjects of that 
desoription. The respective virtues were kept alive and 
cherished by the continual presentation of their semblances 
before the eyes' of the people. 

It had been said, that the arts of design were connected 
only with peace; — that tiielr existence was only in peace- 
At the first view that did not seem improbable ; but a little 
cmaideration would show that it was an erroneous opinioD. 

vol- XII. ft 
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Witness the frequent and fine representations of martii^ 
»q>loits. For an example lie would refer to the Elgin 
marbles. The arts of design had even entered the field of 
battle, as might be proved by the enumeraUon of a long 
series of exquisite armour ; fium the shield of Achilles down 
to the higbly-wrou^t hatchet of the South-sea islander. 

THIRD LECTURE. 

Mr. Flaaunaa commenced by observing, that when one 
considered the devastation by northern 'barbarians of the 
productions of the genius, labour, and experience of the 
ancients ; and that nothing, save ruins, remained of the once 
noble cities of Babylon, of Memphis, of Persepolis, of 
Alexandria, of Herculaneum, of Athens, and of Rome ; — it 
mi^t be supposed that no monument of ancient splendour 
existed. Such an opinion would, however, be erroneous : the 
Vfirld still possessed sublime works, in numbers sufBcient to 
rekindle the spirit which animated their authors. 

In tracing the progress of Grecian sculpture, we might 
obsa*ve that rude stones were first cut into barbarous traces 
of the human form : the eyes were represented half open ; 
the hands close to the sides ; and the legs were but barely 
indicated. The first mention made of any individual sculptor 
of note in Greece was of Deedalus, who was a most ingenious 
artist^ the contemporary of Theseus. Besides numeroos 
useful mechanical instruments, he was said to have constructed 
figures, which, by means of quicksilver, moved of themselves, 
and q>peared to be endowed with hie. He made the laby- 
rinth at Crete, which was tme-Jburth of the size of the &nous 
one in Egypt. The ^tecution of bis works was exceedingly 
rude ; but they partook of the sublimity of Phidias. The 
rigid and crude style of this artist, particularly with respect 
to drapery, was continued till the time of Phidias. 

Poetry and oratory were the first of the arts that a^>eared 
among men. They scattered the seeds of knowledge, and 
were the dawn of human civilization. Tliey hod the found- 
ation of the other noble arts and sciences. The fim mate- 
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rial incidfliitG for poetic geniiu m Greece were the Ai^oautic 
Expeditum, the War wiUi Thebes, and the Sic^ of Troy; 
but it was the battles of Marathon and Salamis that caused 
the elevatitHi of the arts to that sublime height which pro- 
cored for them the veneration of the world. After the 
destruction of Athens by the Persians, it was again buik, 
and with additional magnificence. Phidias was the prin- 
dpal artist employed in the work. The finest production 
of this great master .vras the statue of Jupiter. So sublime 
was this in every respect, that it was said to do honour to the 
god himself. It was deservedly accounted one of the wonders 
c^the world. The materials oS it were ivory, enriched with 
gcAd and precious jewels ; around the base were a number 
c^ ^propriate figures ; and on the base were represented an 
immense number of di&rent expeditions, wars, and lables of 
antiquity. Tliere was reason to believe that the Elgin 
marbles, now in the British Museum, were copies of a smell 
pordcHi of' these, as they were produced a short time after 
them ; and the works of artists of that age were almost uni- 
versally either copies or imitations of Phidias. 

From Grecian artists, Mr. Flaxman proceeded to those 
of andent Rome, in his observations upon which he parti- 
- enlarly adverted to the casts which had been presented to the 
Boyal Academy by the Prince R^ent (his present majesty). 
The history of these casts was somewhat interesting. Whan 
the «^in^ <^ them were carried away irom Rome to 
deccmte another ct^ital, the Pope obtiuned permissioii to 
have a cast of each, and place it on the pedestal fixim which 
tlie original htd been removed. Casts were accordingly made 
with supcviof aoeiuiiqr by the ablest persons. When British 
pt^cy and arms caused the restoradon of the OF^inah to the 
tky to which they belong, tlie Pope, in gratitude, sent the 
casts to Engbad, aa a jhagnificent present to the Prince 



In desoribfaig the various excellent statues in Rom^ Mr. 
iilaxnui dbswetj^ with re^>ect to the Apcdlo Belvidere^ that 
it vnis not very. pc^Hikr among the and^te. The i!«Men 
D 2 
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appeared to be th^ diere was another Apollo nearly ia. the 
same position, but considerably more animated. Ilie Venus 
de Medicis was alwt^ universally admired. 

In conclusion, Mr. Flaxmui adverted to those wonderfiil 
monuments of ancient talent — groups in sculpture. It was 
not until sculpture had arrived at its height, which was foor 
hundred and nine^ years before the Christian era, that these 
were executed. The finest was, unquestion^ly, that of 
Laoccwn and his sons. « 

rOURTU LECTUSH:. 

The Professor began by considering the relations which 
the arts of design bore to the various branches of knowledge ; 
the ' illustration they afforded to phUosq>hy, mathematics, 
astronomy, geogn^hy, anatomy, and natural history, and 
their powers in communicating to posterity, by their remun- 
ing monuments, the theologies and heroism of ancient times 
and countries ; enlivening early ages with a twilight of know- 
ledge, and pouring the full blaze on succeeding generations. 
He next entered into an mquiry concerning the successful 
means of practising those arts (accordbg to the advice of 
Socrates] by the study of the human form, animated by the 
human soul; because the human was the most periect of 
forms, comprehending the prindples and pow^ of all inferior 
forms. In all countries the early attempts to represent the 
human form had been barbarous and deficient; because in 
that state' of society in which the chief care is to obtain re- 
quisite food, or to avoid the assaults of an enemy, objects 
were generally imperfectiy conceived and rudely executed. 
Inferior animals had been well represented only in proportion 
to the power possessed of representing the human figore. 
The horses in the I^gin marbles were extremely animated 
and beautiful ; and the animals in the Pope's museum seemed 
like nature transmuted to stone : both were collections cf 
Greciiui workmanship. The human figure, which compre- 
hended siich an extent of parts, powers, and organization ; so 
beautiful a displ^ in its contour, motion, and colcmn; and, 
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■boTe all, such a variety of ezpressioD, seodment, and passion, 
could never be'adequately represented from a transitory view, 
or by the effiirts of comparative ignorance. The Greeks did 
not excel until a knowledge of the bones and muscles enabled 
them to 'understand Uie structure, which was only indicated on 
the snr&ce of the living figure ; and until geometry and me- 
chanics bad assisted them in ascertaining its forms and move- 
ments, and determining the harmcmy of its proportions. After 
rude stones had been honoured with the names of divinities, 
the earliest attempts to copy the human figure had the arms 
attached to iJie sides, and the legs close tc^ther. The 
limbs first received motion in tlie school of Dsdalus : the 
legs were extended as in progression; the right arm was 
raised to strike ; the most projecting parts of the body were 
expressed; and the principal muscles of the lower limbs were 
rendered turgid. Mr. Flazman then referred to the writings 
of ' Hippocrates and Galen, Pliny and Vitruvius, and Borelli, 
ss illustrative of ancient anatomy, technical rules and pn^ior- 
tions, and the motion of animals ; and concluded with an ex- 
planation of the anatomical details of some of the antique 
statues which were the most remarkable for appearances of 
muscular exertion.. 

FirrU LECTUBE. 

The subject of this lecture was beauty. Throughout every 
. Uidc, from the commencement to tfae known extent of the 
great chain of nature, beauty connected and harmonized the 
whole. Beauty was especially centered in man above all 
other animals; as in his formation and powers, moral and 
physical, he ^proached more nearly to the Deity. 

If we surveyed the starry heavens, if we launched into im- 
mensity of space, we still traced objects influenced by the 
same principles. But as the utmost stretch of the human 
Acuities was inadequate to form a conception of the amazing 
parts of the universe, our studies were more effectually di- 
rected to the immediate objects surrounding us ; the earth and 
its ptvduetions, the sea and its phenomena, had emplt^ed, 

,0031c 
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and condnued to employ the researches and Bpeculationa of 
the wisest of men. Throughout the wiimal kingdom, from, 
man to the worm, there existed a similarity of constracdon. 
The organization of man contained the principle of the ot- 
ganization of all animals ; and the brute creation held their 
respective rank in n^ure according as th^ external aai 
internal forms resembled his. 

Mr. Flaxman then referred to, and pointed out, the cha- 
racterbtics of beauty in the human figure, both male and 
female. Although the ideas of various nations respecting 
beauty appeared at first sight very widely to differ, yet, allow- 
ance being made ftur attachment to estdilished- customs in 
every country, their opinions on the sulyect were very nearly 
the same. The ancients formed their notions c^ the grandeur 
and heau^ of the gods and goddesses fivm the notions of 
them given by Homer. In the sublime head of Jitter, the 
brows and hair (as remarked by Mengs) partook of the ap- 
pearance of those of the lion ; age and maturity of power were 
stunped on the countenance. Neptune very much resembled 
his brother : he was generally represented naked, and his hur 
as though wet and- troubled by the winds. Pluto was repre> 
sented clothed, with eyes of a spectral appeaiwiee. Apollo, 
^cchus, and Mercury, preserved a resemblance to their 
&ther Jupiter. The figure of the Apollo in love very nearly 
i^roached the female form ; the character of Mercury was a 
combination of Apollo and Bacchus. The Satumian cast 
was still preserved in the youth Cupid, in the in&nt Hercules, 
and in Ganymeda The heroes were represented similarly to 
the gods, but were marked with decided muscular strength ; 
and among them Achilles was the most masculine. The 
train and ministers of Bacchus were more various than those 
of any other god ; his sat^ and &uns were, in many instances, 
represented cloven-hoofed, and sometimes possessed rams', 
sometimes goats* horns. Juno was the first among the god> 
desses ; Minervi^ held the second rank. Venus, die example 
and patron of beauty, had most frequently beea the theme <^ 
poets. The Professor then enumerated the diningiiishing- 
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beauties of numerous other creations of the ancient chisel ; 
the Graces, the Hours, the Muses, the duties of the sea, 
rivers, springs, fountains. Sec. ; aod after dwelling on the beau- 
ties of the extremities, concluded by remarking that beauty 
was always expressed by the ancients between the opposite 
boundaries of ios^idity and grossness. 

SIXTH LECTURE. 

Having surveyed the origin and prioress of sculpture ia 
Greece and in this country, and having considered the rela- 
tion which the arts of design bore to several branches of 
knowledge, and the illustration they affiirded to them, Mr. 
Flaxman proceeded to the principal effiirt of sculpture — com- 
position. On this head he referred the students to the ad- 
mirable discourse delivered by the professor of painting. * 
As painting and scalpture difiered chiefly with respect to 
colour, the some principles must, for the most part, regulate 
both with respect to composition. 

Hie composition of the earliest Greeks was employed in 
Kpresenting their reli^ous mysteries, assemblies of the gods, 
combats, &c. Instances of the latter were the battle of The- 
seus and the Minotaur, Nessus attempting to carry off De- 
janira, &c After the power of Asia was reduced by the 
Greeks, beauty and truth were particularly stamped upon the 
performances of the latter. The Professor here produced 
drawings of bas-relievos, which were at present in the British 
Museum; and also exhibited other works, the principal of 
which was the destruction of Niche's children, which its 
beauty rendered probable was copied from a similar perform- 
ance on the base of the wonderinl statue of Jupiter by- Phidias. 
After the Grecians ceased to be tree, they ceased to attempt 
large pieces of ^ulpture. Their ingenuity was confined to 
smaller works, which, however, were, equally as beautiful. 
Hie Destruction of Priam's &tDily was an admirable jhxj- 
dnctioD ; and the X>eath of Meleager a superior example of 
pathos. 

" The late Mr. Fuseli. See Vohiiuc X. 

D i ' ^ 
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The principal works of Rome were evidently executed by 
Greek aitiets; for those by Roman ones were universally 
representations of cruelty and barbarity; the exercise of diose 
vices by the Roman soldiers upon conquered nations being 
generally the subject The sacred flame which inspired the 
Oreek artists still glowed afler the establishment of the Chris- 
tian religion. Several wonderful productions emanated from 
. Christian artists, particularly the birth of Adam and Eve, the 
nativity, the transfiguration, the glorification, the resurrection, 
and the ascension. 

Mr. Flaxman here remarked the absolute necessity for 
expression in all works of sculpture. Expression was the 
very soul of composition. A very inferior performance might 
be advanced above mediocrity by expression, while an accu- 
rate one without expression would be justly neglected. 

After dwelling on the three classes of sculpture and paint- 
ing, the beautiful, the heroic, and the sublime, and produdng 
numerous admirable drawings in illustration of them, Mr. 
Flaxman adverted to the state of the arts as connected with 
the artists of the present time; and concluded by a brief sum- 
mary of his whole course of lectures. 



Having lost his amiable and affectionate wife in 1820, Mr. 
Flsxman's latter years were rather retired. Indeed he was 
at no period fond of general society ; and used to speak of the 
time which circumstances occasionally compelled him to pass 
in it aa having been wasted. In large parties, therefore, al- 
though his manners were perfectiy polite and gentiemanly, 
be was somewhat silent and reserved. In smaUer cirdes he 
was cheerfiil and full of humour, and often eloquent, and com- 
municative of the stores of his extensive informetioa ; but, 
with great mildness of deportment, he frequently exhibited s 
perfect consciousness of the possession of high natural and 
cultivated talents, and defended his own opinions with great 
earnestness and firmness. He was a man of the wannest 
benevolence, kind to all with whom he had any intercourse, 
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especially to those whom he engaged to tUMst him in bis pro- 
fessional labours, and affectionate, in an exemplary degree, to 
the members of his own and of Mrs. Flaxman's &mUy. Al- 
though be did not scruple to avow to his friends that he 
adopted in general the doctrines promulgated by Emanuel 
Swedenborg, he did not publicly associate with the congr^ 
gadoQ founded by that celebrated mystical theologian, bnt, on 
the contrary, professed himself a member of the established 
church. Ko man could be more devoid of afiectation. After 
his return frem Italy, and when he was in the plenitude of 
his reputaUon, he was appointed in his turn collector of the 
watch-rates in his parish. He performed the dudes of that 
humble o£Bce with the utmost punctuality ; and his friends 
smiled to see this distinguished artist, his inkhom tied to fais 
button, cheerfully and zealously collecting the dues from 
house to house! His iut^ity was inflexible. In all pe- 
cuniary matters he was so severely scrupulous against his own 
interest, that his profession was &r less productive to him 
than to most artJists enjoying equal rank. In tiie execution of 
many of his commissions he was actually a loser ; and i^ 
during the progress of uty work, it struck him that the coor 
tract which he had made was too favourable to himself he 
always added something by way of compensation. 

Mr. Flaxman contracted a severe cold on Sunday,' De- 
cember 3, 1626, but was sufficiently well on Monday to 
receive a few friends at dinner. Medical advice was called in 
the same evening. His constitution had been weakened by a 
gradual decline of health, which bad for several years excited 
the apprehensions of his professional and personal friends. 
He was therefore spared the suffering of a severe or procras- 
tinated illness ,- and on the morning of the 9th be expired. 

On Mcmday, the 11th of December, 1826, being the fifiy- 
eigfath anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
a general assembly of the academicians was held at Somerset 
House, when the usual distribution of premiums took place. 
After the delivery of the premiums. Sir Thomas Lawrenoe, 
die president, in his address to the students, introduced the 
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feUowing eloqueot and affecting tribute to the mgmoiy of Mr. 



" I know that the regulated proceedings of this ni^t might 
justify or impose my silence ; but why, when the form of that 
estimable being, whose death we are lamenting, is not yet con- 
signed to earth, why should we not speak to ymt. Gentlemen, 
who may be considered as part of xhe family of this mansion, 
of the loss we have mutually sustained ? Wliy should we hesi- 
tate to offer to you sympathy aud condolence, and to cl^m 
tiiiem fnyai you ? 

"It is just that you should admire and revere biro; it is just, 
OD every principle of taste and virtue, that you should venerate 
his memory ! And is it not equally sot diat you should mourn 
for him, wuo toiled to do you service ? 

" You remember the feebleness of his frame, and its evident, 
though gradual decay. Yet it was but lately that you saw him 
with you, sedulous and active as the youngest member — di- 
recting your studies with the affection of a parent-)- address- 
ing you with the courtesy of an equal — and conferring the 
benefit of his knowledge and his genius, as though he himself 
were receiving obligation. 

*' If, on the last meeting of this Academy, at^ member had 
been justified in declining to quit the happy seclusion of his 
studies, it surely was this admirable man; whose solitude was 
made enjoyment to him, by a fancy, teeming with images of 
tenderness, purity, or gi-andeur ; and whose imagination at the 
close of his life was severely intent on subjects that called for 
its greatest energy ; which, had he Uved to execute or direct 
them, would have left permanent records of his genius on the 
palace of his King ) But nothing of present distinction, or 
future fiune, made him forgetful of a duty. On the Friday, 
when the premiums were to be voted, he was punctutd in his 
attendance in these rooms ; patiently going round to the per- 
(wmanees of the candidates — intently observing each, and if 
a doubt esdsted in his mind, with that modest candour which 
never left him, seeking to guide lus own opinion, by the im- 
^«s«(HiB of his fiiends. 
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" To you, Gendemen, this was benefit aod htwour. Yet it 
was but one example of the even tenour of his conduct in this 
Academy, of which (though without permission I may not) I 
could produce to you eloquent testimony, from gentlemen early 
associated with him in his duties, and long distinguished by 
endowments of no common kind. 

** The itamented Mr. Fuseli, in his Lecture on Invention, has 
well discriminated between its real character, and that imagi- 
nary power which ignorance had assigned to it. 

" Mr. Fiaxman's genius, in the strictest sestse of the vtxrdsf 
was ori^^nal and invenliTe. 

" His purity of taste led him in early life to the study of 
the noblest relics of antiquity, and a mind, though not then of 
classical education, of classic bias, urged him to the perusal 
of the best translations of the Greek philosophers and poets ; 
till it became deeply imbued with those simple and grand sen- 
timents which distinguished the productions of that &vonred 
people. Wheti engaged in these mingling studies, the patron- 
age of a lady of high rank", whose taste will now be remenn 
bered with her known goodness, gave birth to those unequaUed 
ctHnpositions from Homer and the Greek tragedians whidi 
have so long been the admiration of Europe. These, perhaps, 
from their accuracy in costume, and the singular felicity of the 
union between their characters and subjects, to minds unaccus- 
tomed to nice discrimination, may naturally have conveyed the 
idea of too close an imitation of Grecian art. Undoubtedly 
the elements of his style were founded on it ; but only on its 
noblest principles — on its deeper intellectual power, and not 
aa the ntere surface of its skill. Though master of its purest 
lines, he was still more the sculptor of sentiment than of form; 
and whilst the philosopher, the statesman, and the hero, were 
treated by him with appn^riate digni^, not even in Rafiaete' 
have the gentler feelings and sorrows of human nature be^ 
Oaoed with more touching pathos, than in the various designs 
and models oS this estun^l« raani llie rest of Europe know 

■ tilt Iflte Dowager Counten Spencer. 
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OD]y the prodacdona of ihe earlier period of his fame; but 
tkese, which form the highest efibrta of his genius, had their 
ori^D in nature only, and the sensibility and virtues of his 
mind. Like die greatest of modem painters, he delighted to 
trace from the actions of funiliar life the lines of sentiment 
and passion ; and from the populous haunts and momentary 
peacefiilness of poverty and want, to form his inimitable 
groups of childhood and matenud tenderness, vrith those no- 
bier compositions from Holy Writ, as beneficent in their 
motive as they were novel in design, which open new sources 
of invention &om its simplest texts, and inculcate the duties of 
our fiuth. 

*' In piety, the minds of Michael Anoelo and Flaxham 
were congenial. I dare not a3sert their equality in art.*^ The 
group of " Michael and the fallen Angel " is near i4>proach 
to the grandeur of the former ; and sanctified as his memory 
is by time and glory, it gained no trivial homage in the ad- 
miration of the English sculptor, whose ' Shield of Achil- 
les ' Ais genius only could surpass I 

" But I trespass too Itmg on the various business of this 
evening. To be whdly silent on an event so afflicting to as 
all was quite impossible. 

- " I know the great and comprehensive talents that are round 
me — I know the strength remaining to the academy; but 
knowing likewise, the candour that accompanies it, I feel that 
I may safely appeal to this assembly, for their acknowledgment 
with mine, that the loss of Mr. Flaxman is not merely loss of 
power, but loss of digtiih/ to the institution. Deep and irre- 
parable loss to art ! to this country ! and to Europe I Not to 
poster!^ — to whom his works, as they ore to us, will be ines- 
timable treasure; but who, knowing how short and limited 
the span that Providence has assigned to the effisrts of the 
longest life, and the finest intellect; and learning that his 
genius, though its career was peaceful, had inadequate reward, 
will feel it to be their happier destiny, to admire, and not to 
mourn bun — to be thukfiil that he had exitted^ and, not like 
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US, to be depressed that he is gone — to reve« and ibllow him 
as their master, and not, as is our mia&vtune, to lament him 
as their friend I 

. " He died in his own small circle of a&ction ; enduring 
pain — but (all of meekness, gratitude, and ftith ! recalling to 
the mind, in the pious confidence of his death, past characters 
of goodness; with well-remembered homage of the firiend — 
' And ne'er was to the bowers of bliss coDvey'd 
A.purer spirit, or more welcome shade t ' " 

The fimeral of Mr. Flaxman took place on the 15th of 
December, attended by the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy, as well as by Mr. Flaxman's private friends. 
The body was interred in the burying-ground of Saint Pan- 
cras church. Unas the desire and intention of the members 
of the Royal Academy, by all of whom the virtues and talents 
of their Professor of Sculpture were most highly respected, to 
h<H)our his memory with a public iuneral, and to place his 
remains in St. Paul's cathedral; but this was found to be 
contrary to Mr. Flaxman's expressed will, and to the wishes 
<^ his family. We must be permitted to lament this delicacy. 
The character of such a man as Mr. Flaxman is public pro- 
perty. He was one of the few — the very few — who confer real 
and permanent glory on the country to which they belong : as a 
matter of national pride and gratitude, therefore, we regret 
that the last offices rendered to him were not accompanied by 
every possible demonstration of public reverence and sorrow. 

Mr. Flaxman had made the designs for nearly all the sculp- 
ture which is to adorn the exterior or the King's new palace. 
About a fortnight before his decease, those designs were laid 
before his Mf^esty, and received the ro3ral approbation. Hiey 
were to have been executed, partly by Mr. Flaxman himself; 
and partiy by other eminent English sculptors, under his im- 
mediate superiuteadance. He also left several important 
works in sculpture unfinished ; which will be completed by , 
Mr. Denman, his brother-ih-law, and pupil. Among these 
are a statue of Bums fOT Edinburgh, and fme of the Marquis 
of Hastings for Bombay. 
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< About (aar years ago, Mr. Biuly, R, A., wbo in the earlier 
part o( bis professional life was for sever^ years with Mr. 
Flaxman, from whom he no doubt imbibed mudi of his pre- 
sent excellence, produced a bust in marble of his venerable 
master, which is now in the possessioD of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence ; and which is a remarkably fine and characteristic work. 
Nor have the efforts of the pencil on the same subject been 
less successful. There have been few portraits painted in this 
or in any other country which could vie with the admirable 
head of Mr. Flaxman by Mr. Jackson, R. A., in the last exhi- 
bition at Somerset House. 

For much of the foregoing memoir we are indebted to pri- 
vate communications. Various -periodical and other public- 
ations have supplied the remainder. Subjoined is a complete 
list of the works of art by. Mr, Flaxman, which have been 
exhibited at Somerset House. 

1770. Portrait of a Gentleman ; a model. 
Portrait of a Gentleman ; a model in wax. 
A figure of Neptuoe ; ditto. 

1771. Four portraits ; models in wax. 

1772. A figure of History. 
Ditto of a Child; in wax. 

Bust of aGentlemao; a model in ierra-cotta. 
■I 773. A figure of the Grecian Comedy. 

A Vestal ; in basso reUevo. 
177S. A portrait; in wax. 
1777. A model in clay of Pompey, after his defeat at Pharsalia. 

A ditto of Agrippina, after the death of Germanic us. 

Portrait of a Lady ; in wax. 
177j8. Hercules teariug his hair, after having put off the. poisoned 
Bt)irt given him by Dejanira ; a model in terra-cotla. 

A portrait ; in wax. 

1779. Portrait; in lerra-cofta. 

1780. Sketch for a Monument to Chatterton, 

1781. Portrait; in wax. 

Acis and Galatea ; a bas-relief. 

Ihe Death of Julius Ciesar; a bas-relief; from Philippiei 
. s^undil Ciceronis. 

1783. Model of a Monument. 

1784. Monument of a Lady who died a short time before her child- 
Bust of a Gentleman. 
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1785. Ao Angel comforting a Mourner ; a mooumental sketch. 
Bust of a Gentleniau. 

1786. An Angel comforting a Widow ; a monumental bas-relief) 

in marble. ' 

1787. Venus and Cupid. ' 

1796. A Monument to the late Earl of Mansfield ; to be erected 

in Westminster Abbey. 

1797. A Sketch in bas-relief from the New Testament. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sir William Jones, writing from the Hindoo doctors or 
pundits, reading their sacred law. 

1798. A Bust of General Paoli. 

A Monumental Basso-relievo. 

1800. Apollo and Marpessa.* 

Sketch of a Monument to the late General Thomas Dundas. 
An afflicted Mother comforted by an Angel ; a monument 

at Lewtsham church, Kent. 
" Cone thou blessed ;" a marble bas-relief. 
A Sketch of a Monument for an eminent Lawyer, 

1801. " Thy will be done ;" a monumental bas-relief in marble. 
Sir William Jones compiling the Hindoo Laws ; a bas^elief 

A Monumental Statue ; in marble. 

A Sketch for a Colossal Statue of Britannia triumphant, 
proposed to be erected upon Greenwich Hill. 

1802. A Model of a Monument to Capt. Montague, who fell in 

the cause of his country on the 1st of June I7d4s when 

the English, under the command of Earl Howe, obtained 

a complete Victory over the French fleet. 
A Bust of H. P. Hope, Esq. 
Domestic Affiiction ; a marble bas-relief. 
1805. " But deliver us from evil." 

Aogels strewing flowers on the tomb of a deceased poet j 

a basso-relievo in marble ; part of a Monument to the 

late I. U. Browne, Esq. 
Mercury descending with Pandora. 
Charity. 
A Basso-relievo in marble ; " Blessed are they that mourn, 

for they shall be comforted." 
" Lead us not into temptation." 
1807. A small Model for the Statue of Sir J. Reynolds ; to be 

erected in St. Paul's cathedral. 

* Pr«seated b; Mr. Flaxeoan to the KofH Academy, od tus elsctida. 
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1808' A marble BoMO-rellero. 

1809. Resignation; a atatue in marble. 

" Deliver at (torn evil ;" an alto-reliero. 
'■ Thine is the kingdom ;" an alto-relievo. 

1810. " Instruct the ignorant ;" s bauo-relievo. 

A Monument for India, to the memory of the late Josiab 
Webbe, Esq. On the right of the tablet stand a Brahmin 
and a Mahommedan ; on the left two English gentlemen, 
his friends ; one in the civil, the other in the military 
department. The tiger and lotuses at bottom are em- 
blematical of India. 

181 1. Victory leaning on a Trophy; a monument to Captains 

Walker and Becket, for the town of Leeds. 
Maternal Affection ; a basso-relievo. 

1812. A Monument to the late Marquis Comwallis, for the Prince 

of Wales's Island, in India. 

1813. A small Model for a Colossal Statue of General Sir John 

Moore ; to be erected in Glasgow. 
A Monumental Basso-relievo in marble i " Deliver us from 

evil." 
A Resurrection ; in marble. 
1814^ A Pastoral Apollo. 

Model for part of a Monument for Chichester cathedral. 

The good Samaritan. 

A Canadian Indian ; farming part of a monument to the late 

General Simcoe. 
A British Volunteer ; farming part of a monument to the 

late General Simcoe. 

1815. A Statue in stone of a Lady; to be erected in Italy. 

1816. A Senatorial Statue; in marble. 
A Monumental Basso-relievo. 

1817. Maternal Love. 

1818. A Monument to Major-General Sir B. Close, Bart. 
Charity ; a model. 

1819. An Alto-relievo in marble of Faith. 
Ditto. of Charity. 
A Monumental Figure in marble. 

1820. Religious Instruction; a basso-relievo in marble, for St. 

John's church, Manchester. 
1822. Satan overcame by St. Michael ; a graupe. 

A Sleeping Child, in marble. 
1828. Bust, in marble, of the late John Forbes, Esq. 

A Basso-relievo, in marble, of the Saviour raising the 
daughter of Jainis. Luke, ch. viii. v. 54. 
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1824. Psyche ; a statue in marble. 

The Pastoral Apollo; a marble statue. 

1826. A small Model of Michael Aogelo. 
A small Model of Raphael. 

1827. Statue, in marble, of the late John Philip Eemble ; to be 

placed in Westminster Abbey. 



Of course the above list comprehends only a portion of 
Mr. Flaxman's works. The following notice of some of liis 
monuments, statues, &c. (in which, however, it will be ob- 
served, are included several previously exhibited at the Royal 
Academy,) is from the Gentleman's Magazine. 

One of Mr. Flaxman's earliest productions was bis monument 
to William Collins, iu Chichester cathedral. It represents the 
poet in a sitting posture, studying, in accordance with an anec- 
dote told of hicnby Dr. Johnson," the best of books,"—- while his 
lyre and poetical compositions lie neglected on the ground. This 
much admired specimen of Flaxman's genius, was the means of 
introducing into the same cathedral several other of his beautiful 
productions. Of these, the one lie himself most esteemed was 
probably the monument to Miss Cromwell, for that was selected 
to accompany CoUins's, in a plate which he presented to Mr. Dal- 
laway's History of Chichester. It represents an exquisitely 
beautiful figure, rising to heaven with three angels, and is in- 
scribed, COME, ¥E BLESSED. 

Others at Chichester are : — 

To Dean Ball, — a female figure weeping over a sarcophagus, 
and a consoling angel. 

To Mrs. Dear, — in form of an antique cippus, with two m'ost 
elegant small figures of Hope and Beligion.. 

To Mrs. Smith, — a conjugal genius reclining over an extin- 
guished toroh. 

Monuments to Mr. Frankland, Mr. Udney, and Mr. Quantock, 

In St. Paul's cathedral : ~- 

To Earl Howe, — Britannia holding a trident, is sitting on a 
rostrated pedestal ; on her left the Earl stands below her, holding 
a telescope, while the British lion is watching by his side : on the 
right, History records, in golden letters, the achievements of the 
Admiral, and Victory, leaning on her shoulder, lays a palm-branch 
on the lap of Britannia. 
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To Captain Miller, — a bas-relief; Britannia and Victory 
unitJDg in raising against a palm-tree a medallion of the deceased. 

To Lord Nelson, — a statue of the hero, dressed in the pelisse 
presented him by the Grand Signor, leaning on an anchor, and 
raised on a pedestal, on which four sea-deities are carved in 
relief; with Britannia directing the attention of two young seamen 
to their great example ; and the British lion. 

To Sir Joshua Rejnolde, — a statue, in the gown of a Doctor of 
Laws, holding his Lectures in his right-hand, and his left resting 
OD a pedestal ; above the head of Michael Angeio. 

In Westminster Abbey: — 
/To George Lindsay Johnstone, Esq. — a female extended over 
a bier, her hands clasped as in deep sorrow. 

To the Earl of Mansfield, — a statue, in his judicial robes, 
seated in a curute-chair, placed on a lofly pedestal, with standing 
figures of Justice and Wisdom ; and behind a recumbent youth, 
emblematical of Death. The expense of this monument was 
2,500?. An excellent representation of it is engraved in Britton's 
Fine Arts of the English School. 

To Captain James Montague, — a majestic statue, backed by 
naval trophies, and crowned by Victory, with two lions crouching 
at the foot of the pedestal. 

To General Paoli, — a bust. 

In St. Andrew's chapel, Aberdeen, — a statue to Bishop 
Skinner. 

At Brentford, — to Dr. William Howell Ewin. 

At Briogton, in Northamptonshire, to the late Countess Spencer, 
— figures of Faith and Charity with her Children, This monu- 
moDt, which is situated at the east end of the Spencer chapel, ia 
so placed immediately under that of the late Earl of Nollekens, 
which is a figure of Benevolence suspending a medallion of his 
lordsliip, as to appear a portion of the same design. See one of 
the beautiful plates presented by Earl Spencer to the first Part of 
Mr, Baker's Northamptonshire. 

At CamberwelJ, to Dr. Wanostrocht — a mourning school-boy. 

At Christchurch, Hampshire, — a group, the size of nature, 
to Lady Fitzharris and children. 

At Eartham, in Sussex, — a small bas-relief, to Thomas Hay ley, 
" his beloved scholar," and son of the poet. 

At Flamsted, in Hertfordshire, to the Sebright family, — 
figures of Faith and Hope. 

In Gloucester cathedral, to Mrs. Morley, — a figure of that 
lady standing on the sea, with an infant in her arms, and taken 
charge of by three angels. 
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In Ireland^ — twv monumenta to the Earl of Magsareene, and to 
Mrs. Tighe, the author of Psyche. 

At Leeds, to Captains Walker and Beckett, stain at Talaveraj 
the expence of which monument was 6001, 

At Lewisbam, in Kenti to Miss Marj Lushington, — a mouro- 
ing mother, roused by a consoling angel to the text, BLcsaxD 

ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 

At Micheldever, Hampshire, to the family of Baring, — three 
large bas-reliefs of designs from the Lord's Prayer, namely, in the- 
centre a single figure, inscribed thy will bb done ; on one aide a 
group from the passage, thy kingdom come; and on the other, a 
group from the clause, ubliver us ?roh evll. They are pub'>- 
lished by Mr. Brkton in his Fme Arts of the English School. 

In the chapel of University College, Oxford, — a monument to 
Sir William Jones, representing, in a baa-relief, which is supported 
by tigers' heads, the learned judge engaged in a digeat of the 
Hindoo code, with Brahmins attendiog. 

There is also another monument to Sir William, Jones, at 
Oxford, by Mr. Haxman. 

At Poplar, to George Steevens, — abas-relief, representing the 
deceased in a sitting posture, ardently contemplating a bust of 
Shakspeare. It is a remarkably beautiful little monument ; and 
is engraved in Lysons's Envicona, Supplement, p. 294. 

At Romsey, to Lord and Lady Palroeraton. This was erecting 
at the period of Flaxman's death. 

In Winchester cathedral, to the wife of Bishop North, — 
figures of Piety and Faith. 

To Dr. Joseph Warton, — that eminent master, seated io' a 
chair, teaching three boys who stand before him. Engraved in 
Milner's Winchester, vol.ii. p. 91. 

The basso-reiievos, in the front of Cov'ent Garden Theatre, were 
designed by Flaxman; and one of them, and the statue of 
Comedy, were of his own execution. 

For the Earl of Egremont, Mr. Flaxman executed & statue of 
Apollo, and a colossal group of Michael the Archangel's Victory 
over Satan, which is but just finished. 
' At the East India House, — a statue of Warren Hastings. 

At Glasgow, — a statue oF Mr. Pitt, in the Town-hall; and a 
colossal statue in bronse of General Sir John Moore. 
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No. III. 
MISS ELIZABETH OGILVY BENGER. 

X HE following brief but beautilul memoir is from the pen of 
Miss Lucy Aikin, and originally appenred in the Literary 
Gazette. 



This admirable and excellent woman, a rare instance 'of 
female genius struggling into day through obstacles which 
:might well have daunted even the bolder energies of manly 
enterprise, was bom at the ci^ of Wells, in 1778. Her father, 
:Iate in iife, was impelled by an adventurous disposition to 
■enter the navy, and ultimately became a purser. The vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune occasioned, during many years, a distress- 
ing fluctuation in the plans and prospects of fais wife and 
daughter; and his death abroad, in 1796, left them finally 
with a slender provi^on. For some years afler this even^ 
Miss Benger resided with her mother in Wiltshire, where she 
had many afiectionate friends and relations who never lost 
sight of her. 

An ardour for knowledge, a passion for literary distinction, 
disclosed itself in her early childhood, and never left her. 
Her connections were not literary ; and her sex, no less than 
her situation, debarred her from the means of mental culti- 
vation. The friend who traces this imperfect sketch has heard 
her relate, that in the want of books which she at one time 
suffered, it was her common practice to plant herself at the 
window of the only bookseller's shop in the little town which 
she then inhabited, to read the open pages of the new public- 
ations there displayed, and to return again, day after day, to 
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exanune whether, b; good fortune, a leaf of any of them might 
have been turned over. But the bent of her mind was so de- 
cided, that a judicious though unearned friend prevailed upon 
her mother at length to indulge it; and about the- age of 
twelve^ she was sent to a boy's school to he mstructed in Latin. 
At fifteen she wrote and published a poem, in which, imper- 
fect as it neccBsarily was, marks of opening genius were 
discovered. 

At length, about 1802, she prevailed upon her mother to 
remove to London, where, principally through the zealous 
firiendship of Miss Sarah Wesley, who had already discovered 
her in her solitude, she almost immediately found herself 
ushered into society where her merit was tuUy appreciated and 
warmly fostered. The late Dr. George Gregory, well known 
in the hterary world, and his valued and excellent wife, were 
soon amongst the firmest and most afiectionate of her friends. 
By them she was gratified with an introduction to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, of whom she gave, many years afterwards, so 
interesting a memoir ; and soon after, to Mrs. Barbauld, and 
to the late Dr. Aikin, with the various members of whose 
fiimily, and especially with her who now inscribes, with an 
aching heart, this foeble record of her genius and virtues, she 
contracted an afiectionate intimacy, never interrupted through 
a p^iod of more than twenty years, and destined to know but 
(nie termination. Another and most valuable connection 
which site soon after formed, was with the family of R. Smirke, 
Esq. R. A., in whose accomplished daughter she found a friend 
whose offices of loye followed her without remission to the last. 

Many other names, amongst which that of Mrs. Joanna 
BaiUie must not be forgotten, might be added to the list of 
those who delighted in her society, and took an interest in her 
h^piness. Her circle of acquaintance extended with her 
fame, and she was oft«n able to assemble round her humble 
tea-table, names whose celebrky would have attracted attenUoa 
in the proudest saloons of the metropolis. 

Early in her literary career. Miss Benger was induced to fix 

her hopes of fame upon the drama, for which her genius sp- 
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peared in many respects peculiarly adapted ; but after ample 
experience of the anxieties, delays, and disappointments, which 
in this age sicken the heart of almost every candidate for cele- 
-brityin this department, she tried her powers in oth^ attempts, 
-and produced first her poem on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and afterwards two novels published anonymously. 
All these productions had great merit, but wanted something 
of regular and finished excellence; and her success was not 
•decided till she embarked in biography, and produced in suc- 
cession her Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Memoirs of 
JohnTobin, and Notices of Klopstockand his Friends, prefixed 
to a translation of their letters from the German ; and finally 
rising to Uie department of history, her Life of Anne Boleyn, 
and Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, and of the Queen of 
Bohemia. All these works attained deserved popularity; and 
she would probably have added to her reputation by the Me- 
moirs of Henry IV. of France, hod longer life been lent her 
for their completion. 

But to Uiose who knew her and enjoyed her friendship, her 
writings, doquent and beautiful as they ere, were the smallest 
part of her merit and her attraction. To the warmest, most 
affectionate, and grateful of human hearts, she united the ut- 
most delicacy and nobleness of sentiment, active benevolence 
which knew no limits but the furthest extent of her ability, 
and a boundless enthusiasm for the good and &ir wherever 
she discovered them. Her lively imagination lent an inex- 
pressible charm to her conversation, which was heightened by 
an intuitive discernment of character, rare in itself, and still 
more, so in combination with such activity of fancy and ar- 
d^icy of feeling. As a companion, whether for the graver or 
the gayer hour, she had few equals ; and her perfect kindness 
of heart and universal sympathy rendered her the favourite of 
both sexes, and all classes and ages. With so much to ad- 
mire and love, she had every thing to esteem. (X envy or 
jealousy there was not a trace in her composition j her probity, 
veracity, and honour, derived, as she gratefully acknowledged, 
from the early precepts of an exc^Ieat and meritorious mo- 
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ther, were perfecL Though free from pride, her sense of 
dignity was such, that no one could fix upon her the slightest 
obligation capable of lowering her in any eyes ; and her gene- 
rous propensi^ to seek those most who needed her friendship, 
rendered her In the intercourses of society oftener the obliger 
than the party obliged. No one was more just to the charac- 
ters of others ; no one more candid; no one more worthy of 
confidence of every kind. 

Lamented as she must long and painfully be by all who 
truly knew her excellencies, they cannot but admit that their 
regrets are selfish. To her the pains of sensibility were dealt 
in even larger measure than its joys: — she was tried by cares, 
privations, and disappointments, and not seldom by unfeeling 
slights and thankless neglect. The infirmity of her consti- 
tution rendered life to her a long disease. Old age would have 
found her solitary and unprovided j now she has taken the 
wings of the dove, to flee away and be at resL 



Miss Benger's death took place after a short illness, o 
morning of Tuesday, the 9th of January 1827. 
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No. IV. 
THE VENERABLE CHARLES DAUBENY, D.C.L. 

ARCHSEACOH, AND ONE OF THE PREBENDARIES OP SALIS- 
BURY; FELLOW OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE, AMD VICAR OF 
NORTH BRADLEY, IN WILTSHIRE. 

L HIS truly pious churchman and excellent man was bom in 
the year 1744. He was of lioeal descent from a Norman 
attendant on the Conqueror at the battle o( Hastings ; and 
colhiterally from Sir John Daubeny, brother of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. Through life he appears to have been deeply 
impressed with a high sense of the real value of hereditary 
distinction — that of exciting its possessor to honourable 
action, that he may reflect lustre rather than disgrace upon 
the name of his ancestors. Educated for the church, be had 
long been one of its most distinguished and efficient members; 
evincing at all times the highest sense of official duty, combined 
with the most zealous solicitude to defend and support the 
great canse in which he was engaged, in an age of sceptical 
indifference to the interests of truth. Hb literary productions, 
in several volumes, constitute splendid monuments of Ecclesi- 
astical knowledge, and attachment to antient principles. 

He was matriculated at New College, Oxford, in 1764, 
took the degree of B.C.L. in 1773, and retired from the 
University in I77S. He was appointed Prebendary of Minor 
pars Altaris in the Cathedral of Salisbury in 1 784, by Bishop 
Barrington: and Archdeacon of Sarum in 1804, by Bishop 
Douglas. In 1822 the University of Oxford conferred on 
him, in his absence, the degree of D.C.L., in testimony of their 
regard of his eminent services to the establishment. 

C.ooglf 
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Dr. Daubeny's works were as follows : — A Guide to the 
Church, in several discourses, with an appendix, 1798-9, two 
vols. 8vo. 2d edit. 1804. — A Sermon delivered at St. Mar- 
garet's Chape), Bath, pointing oat the necessity of some place 
of worship for the more free accommodation of the parish of 
Walcot at large, and of the poor in particular. 1 792. The 
object of this discourse he successfully efiected, by procuring 
the erection of Christ Church, the lower aile of which is en- 
tirely free to the public at large. — A Sermon preached at the 
Visitation of the Archdeacon of Wilts. 1 79S, 8vo. — The 
Fall of Papal Rome, recommended to the Consideration of 
England, in a Discourse on Isaiah, xlvi. 9^ 10. 1796, Svo. — 
A Letter to Mrs. Hannah More, on her Strictures on Female 
Education; to which is subjoined a Discourse on Genesb, 
XT. 6. 1799, Svo. — On Cruelty to Dumb Animals ; a Sermon. 

1799, 12mo. — An Appendix to the "Guide to the Church," 
in which the principal arguments in that work are more fully 
maintained, in answer to the objections brought against them 
by Sir Richard Hill, bart. in hia Letters addressed to the 
author, under the title of " An Apoli^y for Brotherly Love." 

1800. A Sermon occasioned by a late desperate attempt on 
the life of his Majesty, preached at Christ Church in Batb. 
1800, 8vo,^ Eight Discourses on the Connection between 
the Old and New Testaments, and demonstrative of the Great 
Doctrine of Atonement. 1802, Svo. In these he opposes the 
opinions of Dr. Campbell, — A Letter to a sound member of 
the Church ; witJi a Supplement, containing two letters to the 
" Christian Observer," 1802, 8vo. — Vindici^e EcclesiK An- 
glicanee, in which some of the false reasonings, incorrect 
statements, and palpable misrepresentations in a publication 
entitled " Tlie True Churchman ascertained, by John Overton, 
A.B." are pointed out. 1803, Svo. — A Sermon on his 
Majesty's call for the United Exertions of his People against 
the threatened Invasion. 1803, Svo. — The Trial of tiie 
Spirits, a caution against spiritual delusion. 1805, Svo. — A 
second yolume of Sermons on practical subjects. 1805, Svo. 
— A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
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Sanim, at bis Primary Visitatioa. ]80S, 8vo.* To th» he 
added Charges printed in 1806, 1807. 1813. and probably 
others. — A Sermon preached at Batb, 1 806, Svo. — A 
Sermon preached at Bath on the Fast-day, 1 809, Svo. — A 
Sermon preached at St Paul's, on the Anniversary of the 
Charity Children. 1809, Ito. — Explanation of the Judgment 
delivered against the Rev. J. W. Wicker, for retusing to bury 
an in&nt baptized by a Dissenting Minister. 1811. — Remarks 
on a Bill for better regulating Parish Registers. 1811, Svo. 
— Letter to Rt. Hon. Geo. Rose, on the same subject. 1813, 
Svo. — Reasons for supporting the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in preference to the new Bible Society, 
putiy given in a Charge. 1812, Svo. — Remarks on the 
XTnitarian method of interpreting the Scriptures. 1815, 8vo. 

Dr. Daubeny was also, we believe, one of the chief theo- 
logical contributors to the Anti-Jacobin Review. Inde- 
pendently of bis discussions with Mr. Overton, we have reastHi 
to suppose that he was also concerned in tlie Blagdon Con- 
troversy ; a controversy in which Mrs. Hannah More, as one 
of the patronesses of what is termed the ]£vangelical Sect in 

• Hiii Charge attracted much notlee bjt ttie aicellent seme and correct feelii^ 
which it throughout ditpUynl. Weminot resist the inclination of tmnscribing rnun 
il the following paragraph respectitig tbc behanour of a clergyman i — " It is a re 
marie net uanHnmonly made, that what roaj be done by a Cbristian wittMnit of- 
fence, ma/ also without impropriety be done by a dergyroan ] But tbii remarit; ia 
certainly founded in error ; -bu error which, in its application to our present sub- 
ject, may be productive of most important effects. The eiample of die clergy ia 
■t all times naceasary to enforce the pracepti they inolcate. A minister of 
Christ, therefore, should abstain from apparent, no less than iToaipontiiie eril, be- 
cause his Influence on the public mind should be preserved in as unimpaired a 
Mate » possible. Should therefore Ms indulgence in pumiin and amusements, 
in dtemselvea indifferent perhaps, when considered with respect to others, tend in 
any degree to lessen that reierence for his character, which ia essential to the 
effectual diwhargC of his important office; should henot be able to restrain himself 
from temporary gratlBcation that is to be enjoyed at such an erpemt, with what 
grace will he preach to others the necessary practice of self denial an still more 
important occasions 7 To all such cases, the doctrine of expediency, on the autbo- 
lity of Sti Paul, strictly applies. For in matters which may affect the aalntion 
of others, admitting that tbey ai« allowable in tiiemselves, the durity of our rdi- 
gion calls on us to respect eren tbe scruples of our weaker brethren. It is the 
position of St. Paul, that when we sin against (he brethren, and wound their 
wealt conscieDce, we sin against Christ." 
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the Churcli of Engliuid, was impliceted, and which excited 
considerable attention in the religious world, about four or 
five and twenty years ago. Throi^h the combined influence 
of a tranquil disposition, constant abstetniouscess, and habits 
cf application, he retained his intellectual vigour unimpaired 
to the last. He had recently committed a controversial pro- 
duction to the press; and, at the earnest recommendation of 
a literary friend, he had made considerable progress in an 
' Butobio^aphical compilation. It is greatly to be desired that 
whoever he may hove written of the latter may be given to 
the public. 

Possessed of extensive erudition, inflexible integrity, and 
sterling worth, Dr. Daubeny was, on royal suggestion, under 
three successive administrations, destined, as he was qualifled, 
for the episcopal bench; yet, thiY)ugh Intervening contingen- 
cies, the author of "TheGuide^to the Church" remained 
unrequited with prelacy. He completed an orchdeacoual 
visitation the fortnight before his death ; and he delivered an 
address to his congr^ation at Rode only forty-eight hours 
before his death; which took place on the 10th July, 1827. 

It is painful to the philanthropist to observe the virulence 
and malignity for which a religion which especially inculcates 
s benevolent and charitable estimation of our fellow-creatures, 
is too frequently made the pretext. By some of those who , 
have differed, and no doubt conscientiously differed, from 
Dr. Daubeny, on various points of Christian doctrine, he has 
been unhesitatingly called " a hypocrite," and a " bigot." 
With what gross injustice such language has been used, let 
the following interesting extracts from an able and valuable 
little work (published in the early part of last year), called 
" The Living and the Dead, by a Country Curate," testify. 

" The Church * is a perfect picture. Built in the most 
beautiful style of Gothic architecture, on the summit of a hill, 
in the midst of the most enchanting landsc^e, looking 
down wiUi an air of protection upon the hamlet that is 
scattered at irregular intervals below it, and completely 



• Of Rode, in Wlluhire. 
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isolated from every other object, it forms a feature on which 
the eye of the most festidious critic may r^3ose with tran^wrt. 
Its cost is reputed to have exceeded 10,000/., of which the 
archdeacon alone ,contributed three. * It is my l^acy,' he 
said to me at Bradl^, after the consecration was over, * to 
the Church of England.' The books for the reading-desk are 
the gift of the archdeacon's grand-children ; being, as I heard 
the little ones joyfully relate, ' the savings of our pockeU 
money towards grand-papa's Church.' The plate for the 
communion was presented by the archdeacon ; and there is a 
fact connected with it so emblematic of his simplicity of heart, 
and to my mind so expressive^ of his character, that I cannot 
forbear recording it. Some months previous to the comple- 
tion of Rode Church, its indefatigable supporter was so severely 
attacked with illness, that his recovery was deemed hopeless. 
Acquainted with the opinion of his medical men, and per- 
fectly coinciding in it, he calmly and steadily betook Wmself 
to settle his affairs, and especially every particular relating to 
his Church. * Let the communion-vessels,' said he, to his old 
friend Mr. Hey, * be as handsome as can be made, but plated. 
I have always condemned those who have placed unnecessary 
temptations in the path of their fellow-mortals ; and I am 
earnest that the last act of my life should hold out to others 
no inducement to sin.' 

" Nor is the beautiful Church at Rode the only substan- 
tial proof which the archdeacon has given of his zeal for the 
establishment The inhabitants of BaUi well know how un- 
wearied and how liberal an advocate he proved himself to be 
for the building of Christ Church in that city ; the money, the 
pains, the time, and the exertion which he brought to the 
cause. Such is the man who has been styled, forsooth, ' a 
hypocrite.' Well, there are, to be sure, various shades of 
hypocrisy, and different modes of evincing it, but that which 
the archdeacon has adopted appears to be the most extra- 
ordinary of all. One has heard of men giving to a cause 
their lireaihf in the way of eulogy — ' or sanctioning a charity 
by their name, and a nominal subscription j but to devote 
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t huidsoine private fortune to the support of the established 
leligioD of the country, and this, yeu* after year, in the most 
liberal manner, and at every opportunity, and as it will be 
seen in the sequel, by the exercise of the most undeviating 
self-denial, is one of the most extraordinary specimens of 
hypocrisy I have evei- chanced to meet with. 

" So much for his public character. We will now look 
at him in another light, as a parish priest The peasant of 
uxty years ago would hardly recognise, in its pr^ent state, 
the village'of North Bradl^. It was once a poor, straggling 
miserable hamlet ; had a church half in ruins, and, surrounded 
with a few stunted shrubs, a vicarage apparently in a state of 
dilapidation : it is now the very picture of thriving industry. 
Its church and church-yard in admir^le order, tell the 
passing stranger that there is a watchliil eye over both ; while 
the vicarage, embosomed in trees, with its verdant lawn and 
sweeping shrubbery, says as plainly, that both taste and gene- 
rosity have been tried here. In the centre of the village, the 
heart of the philanthropist is gladdened by a noble structure 
entitled, the * Vicar's Almshouse.' It is built of Bath 
free-stone, in a style at once handsome and substantial, and is 
devoted to the reception of twelve poor people, who, from the 
experience of better days, and the edncation and habits of 
former years, are far too good for the polludon of the common 
poor-house, and yet are obliged, by sorrow and misfortune, 
to seek any shelter, however dreary, where they may hide 
their head and die. I have <^en dreamed in theory of what 
a blessing such an institution as this might prove to a parish ; 
I never till now saw it realized — and yet in a commercial 
country like our own, and where wealth is in such a constant 
state of fluctuation, what a circle does not such a scheme 
embrace I For what country clergyman, at all conversant 
with the state of his flock, cannot say that he has found many 
children of sorrow, &r superior to the indiscriminate mixture 
of the village work-house, but who, aged, helpless, diseased, 
and stricken, have no longer the power or the means of assist- 
ing themselves ? A little iiirther on is the Asylum, endowed 
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in the same liberal manner es the fonner, bailt in the siaae 
handsome style, and furnished .with the same comforts : here 
four blind and aged people pass the little remnant of their 
life in continual prayers and praise; — prayer, that God 
would shower down his choicest blessings upon their gene- 
rous benefactor; and praise for having their lot cast in a 
parish where there is one who has the means and the inclin- 
ation to cherish and protect the helpless blind. 

" Nor has the rising generation been forgotten. The 
vicar's school, a room well designed, and admirably adapted 
to its object, is filled with healthy and happy faces ; while a 
school-master and school-mistress are paid, with a comfortable 
residence, from the same ever open hand. 

*' It is hardly possible for the stranger to pass through 
North Bradley without having his curiosity excited by the 
appearance of one or other of these striking buildings; and 
it is still more impossible, on becoming acquainted with 
its object, to check the enquiry ' who built it?' The 
same answer will apply to all — the archdeacon. Or, as a 
farmer's wife, with her bright gOHsd-bumoured face, an- 
swered my incredulous queiy on the subject — ' Ay, you 
may stai-e; but it is all the old gentleman's doing — all 
his doing. Ah ! it was a fine day for the parish, when 
parson Daubeny came to Bradley.' It has been calculated 
that the sum of 1,'>,000^. would barely cover the past and 
present charities of its venerable incumbent ; nor do I think 
this by any means an extravagant computation. I well know 
in what an overSowing stream his ' Winter charity ' annually 
flows. Flannel and warm clothing for the aged and infirm ; 
hats and bonnets by the score, for the industrious poor; coals 
by the chaldron ; potatoes by the cart-load ; and cheese by 
the ton ; such is the princely manner in which the arch- 
deacon's bounty arrives at Bradley. And the liberality with 
which it is distributed, does not disgi'ace the donor. His 
own chaplain, whom, I believe, I may safely term his 
almoner, told me, ' The archdeacon's directions to me are, 
ask no questions of the applicant, whether he goes to church 
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or chapel ; if he can look you in the lace es an honest man, 
and say I em in want, and you have no reason, prim4 facie, 
to disbelieve his statement, ^ve without enquiry, snd at once.* 
These are the actions, pursuits, and plans of a man who is 
' in his second childhood.' These are the ' circtmseribed' 
charities of a Bigot ! — This is the manner in which, month 
after month, and year after year, the fortune, time, and 
talents of that man are emplt^ed, whom the Catholic bishop. 
Dr. Beines, has the hardihood to insinuate is a hypocrite. 

" But perhaps it may be urged in reply, ' all this display 
of charity is very Christian and very praiseworthy ; but the 
Archdeacon's fortune is handsome, and he can afford it. Be- 
yond doubt, there is no gratJficatton which he denies to him> 
self.' The reverse is the fiict. The pervading feature of 
every object at the vicarage ts its extreme sim^icity ; every 
thing is good, but singularly plain. His table is frugality 
itself; the epicure or the fenciful eater must not trust himself 
there : Fuge littus iniquum. Alas ! for them, not a trace of 
self-indulgence, personal extravagance, -or private gratification 
is perceptible. In conversation the archdeacon is reserved ; 
and there may be some truth in the remark, that * he does 
not possess the knack of talking ;' but the few observations 
which fall fi'om him are those of a man who has read much 
and thought more. He is cautious, and rather unwilling to 
form fresh acquaintances ; and is accused, I think most un- 
justly, of hanging back from the younger clevgy, I say 
unjustly, because I have heard those whom distance had 
placed beyond the sphere of his action, and otliers whom 
feoaticism had blinded to his worth, term him ' a haughty 
dignitary,' and 'a high priest,' 8ic.; but, during a residence in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, I had reiterated proo& of 
the kindness and courtesy of his manner to his younger bre- 
diren in the ministry ; how ready he was at all times to afford 
them not only his advice, but his able and unwearied assist- 
ance, and, if circumstaaces required it, his personal support. 
His circle of private frien^ Is small. I remember his once 
saying to me, ' There is not'fo England a great deal of so> 
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ca^.-in wljich a clergyman, that is, I meui, a clei^jtDUin ' 
alive to the duties of his holy calling, aai mindful of ^e 
sacredness and separatkin of bis profession, can with propriety 
mingle.' He holds in dignified and just contempt that vilest 
of all expedients for killing time — taking up and laying down- 
5Ciap» of pfunted paper, but is particularly food of sacred 
music. L.ike some other able men, he has lived too muck ia 
his study and too little in the world, uid is occasionally the 
dupe of the most barefaced imposition. Of this I heard an 
instance &om hb own lips. We had been talking of the 
LcHidon Society for the Conversion of the Jews. * Not long 
ago,' said the archdeacon, ' a most singular looking indivi- 
dual, miserably clad, and the very picture of poverty, came 
to Bradley, and requested to see me. After a short preface, 
he told me he was a converted Jew. My mind misgave me 
about the man; but as I felt reluctant to turn him empty 
away, I entered into conversation with him at some length, 
and questioned him pretty closely. His answers were so sin- 
guWly well expressed, and evinced such an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, his account of himself was so plausible, 
and^the change, which gradually took place in his mind, was 
so extremely natural, and so ingeniously described, that I felt 
convinced I had done him injustice. I kept him ten days, 
clothed him, and gave him a draft for ten guineas. Forty- . 
eight hours afterwards I heard of his getting drunk at the 
Ring of Bells in the next village, and boasting how gloriously 
he bad gulled old Daubeny ! I must confess I felt rather 
chagrined at the moment j though, to be sure, after the ex- 
perience I have had, I ought to know better by this time. 
Well, well, after all I had bettei- be the cheatee than the 
cheater.' 

*' Reserved, and at times austere, as he appears, he abounds 
in kindly feeling. It was delightful to see him come out in 
bis grey reading gown and romp with his little grandchildren 
on the lawn, the most noisy and riotous of the party ; and 
there is no instance' I remember of my ever having spent a 
day with him, in which he ^d not mention the late Mrs. 
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Dtuibeny ', coupled with some brief bat m^ afiectionate 
«f)ostrophe to her memory. 

" Sucli is the Archdeacon of Sarum — the htfocbitb 
and the bigot. How tar the portnut is correct, let those 
who know him best detennine. I have sketched him as he 
is ; in a light &r more subdued than my own respect ibr his 
worth and admiration for his talents would prompt me. If 
the portrait, then, appears highly coloured, blame not the 
piuDter, but the originaL" 

Be^des the munificent charities described in the above 
extracts* the archdeacon has bequeathed the following sums, 
which are free of legacy, duty ; — 2,000/. for the support of 
his asylum established at North Bradley, having in his life- 
time, besides erecting the building, invested 1,800/. for its 
support; to the Badi General Hospital, 100/.; to the General 
Sod^y for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 200/. ; to the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 200/. 
h was only within a few days of his death that the archdeacon 
contributed the sum of 500/. towards the support of the epis- 
copti deTgy in Scotland. 



The foregoing memoir has been derived from " The Gen- 
tleman's Magazine," " The Monthly Magazine," and " The 
living and the Dead." 

■ Mn. Xtaubeoy dial in 1S23. 
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LORD DE TABLEY. 

JOHN FLEHIMO LEICESTEB, BABOH DE TABLET. 

AORTCULTUBE, Commerce, and maniifiictares, reqaire no 
patron. The wants of mankind and the spirit of enterprise 
arc always sufficient to csll fortli their powers, and to proride 
for their success. The same may, in the present day, be said 
of literature. The great mass of human b^ngs have become 
so enli^tened, that food for the mind b as necessary to Ihem 
as food for the body; and with regard, therefore, to high 
titerary talent, publicity and reward are almost equii^ent 
terms. But such is not yet the case, in this country at leasts 
with the fine arts ; th^ are of later and more tender growth, 
and stand in need of careful cultivation and the wannest sun- 
shine of private &Tour. llie public taste, although refining 
and strengthening, is yet &r from b^ng adequate to their due 
encouragement ; and they must -perish without the aid of 
liberal individuals, sensible of their value, and possessed of 
inclination and means to give them that support which is 
essential to their existence. 

Not merely as among the most eminent, but as, beyond pre- 
tensions to competition, the most eminent of such individuals, 
stood the late Iiord de Tabley. The materials for the fol- 
lowing memoir of that lamented nobleman, we have almost 
exclusively derived from an interesting biography of him, by 
Williun Carey, Esq. H. M. R. 1. 1, which appeared in the 
European Magazine for August and September, 1S2S. 

Lord de Tabl^ was descended, by the paternal and ma- 
teriHl lines, from ancient and honourable femilies in England 
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and Ireland. One of bis ancestors, Sir Nicholas Leycester, 
fcnight, was poiisessed of the estates of Nether Tabley, in 
Cheshire, in the reign of Edward the First ; and was appointed 
to the important office c^ Lord Ke^)er of Chester by that' 
monarch. Sir Fet^ leycester, baronet, a descendant of Kr 
Nicholas, and Lord de Tabley's great great grandfadier, in 
1 642, married Elizabeth, a daughter c^ Gilbert Lord Gerard, of 
Gerard's Bromley, by Eleanor, sole heiress of Thomas Dutton, 
ofDutton, in Staffiirdshire. He was also related, bymarriage^ 
to the family of Lord Byron, m Nottinghamshire; and in Sir 
Peter Leycester's celebrated work on the AntiquTties of 
England and Ireland, with particular remarics coDcerning 
Cheshire, published in 1673, he has given a very lively de- 
iicription of Lady Eleanor Byron, one of Sir John's ancestors. 
A fine portrait of that lady, painted by Sir Peter Lely, is 
now among the beauties in the royal palace at Hampton 
Conrt, and a duplicate of that picture, by the same master, is 
in the family collection at Tabley House. 

Lord de Table/s father. Sir Peter Byrne, baronet, was a 
oatire of the sister kingdom, of the very ancient and honour- 
able &mily of the Byrnes, a distinguished branch of which, 
the Byrnes of Cabinteely, is at present possessed of large 
estates near Dunleary, in the county of Dublin. Sir Peter 
Byrne, on his marriage with the sole heiress of the Leicester 
estates at Tabley, adopted the name of Leicester, by an act 
of Parliament He had a love for the fine arts, and p^ro- 
nised "Wilson and Barret. There are two landscapes, one a 
Fiffm of Tail^ by the former, and one of Beesicm Castle, by 
the latter, both painted under Sir Peter's hospitable roof; 
and he also erected that splendid monument of his taste and 
liberahty, the present Tabley House, within view of the 
venerable femily mansion, and about two miles from Knut^ 
ford. 

At tJiis hereditary seat Lord de Tabley was bom, on the 

*th of April 1 762. He received the Christian names of John 

Fleming ; deriving the second from the ancient family of the 

Remings, at Rydal, in Westmorland, to which he was rdated 
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by the tnatemal line. Durieg his preparatory course of 
school education, he discovered talents for drawing ; and his 
&ther procured for bim, in succession, the instructions c^ an 
' artist named Marras, of Thomas Vivares, the admirable land- 
scape eograver, and finally, of Paul SantUiy, then justly con- 
sidered the first landscape painter in water colours in this 
country. But the young amateur 'quitted the manner of these 
masters to study nature in his own way ; and formed a light, 
pleasing style of drawing, with pen and ink, washed over 
witJi broad tints of Indian ink and bistre. 

In due season he was sent to the universi^ of Cambridge 
and obtained the d^ree of Master of Arts, in Trinity Collie. 

Lord de Tabley had the misfortune, when very young, to 
lose his &ther. Of course he succeeded to the title of 
baronet As soon as he became of age, Sir John Leicester 
made the tour of France, Flanders, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain ; was introduced, by the advantages of bis rank and 
fortune, into all the courtly circles of the continent ; and en- 
joyed abundant opportunities of cultivating his prevailing 
passions for music and painting. He possessed from nature 
a good ear, and by closely attending the opera in Italy, he 
acquired a pure taste for the delicacies of composition ; that 
true sensibili^ which never lails to distinguish between the 
genuine expression of sentiment and passion, uid the heartless 
bravura of execution — the empty Sourish of sound without 
feeling. By the chefs-d'teiojre of the pencil and chisel, and 
by the beauties of architecture, he was equally captivated. 

When Sir John Leicester was at Rome, Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare was there also, indulging in all the classical delights 
of that ci^ital. A similarity of taste produced an acquaintance 
between the two baronets. Their pursuits led them into the 
same paths of pleasure and study, and they visited together the 
eminent painters, sculptors, and musicians; drew in company 
from the same picturesque landscqies and ruins in the vicinity ; 
and examined all that was worthy of admiration in " the 
eternal city," with the benefitof mutual remarkand comparison. 
After leaving Rom^ they travelled some time together, and 
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thus cemented a fnaidshi|> which was dissolved only by death. 
The late Fruicis, Duke of Bedford, who was at that, period 
in Italy, cultivating his taste for the fine arts and literature, 
was also a frequent companion of Sir John Leicester's. 

At that time it was much more customary than it now is, for 
Englishmen of rank to visit the continent, with a belief that 
the climateof England disqualified their countrymen from the 
attainment of excellence in punting and sculpture. This 
senseless prejudice was rendered more inveterate by asso- ' 
elation with foreigners, bred up in a low opinion of English 
genius. On their return bfflne, the Anglo-Italians deemed 
it necessary to prove th«r refined taste and foreign acquire* 
ments by expressing an open contempt for British artists and 
their works. Not only were persons of weak understanding 
conspicuous for this unworthy conduct, but men, in every 
other respect of superior abilities, suffered their minds to be 
infected by this degrading anti-national spirit ; and ima^ning 
that a voyage of a few hours, and a post-haste journey of 
purblind curiosity through Italy, could convert one who 
had never before given up an hour to the study, into a con- 
noisseur, and an arbiter in the arts, they squandered large 
sums on the continent in the purchase of real or modern 
antiques, pretended master-pieces, coins, medals, gems, 
pictures, and mutilated statues. Sir John Leicester pr^ 
sented a noble contrast to these gentlemen. Although his 
relish for the fine works of the old schools had detained him 
much longer abroad than he had intended, he came home 
with the merit of having reserved his fortune for the encou- 
ragement of English artists. During his life, he more than 
once revisited the continent, renewed his acquaintance with 
the most celebrated cabinets and galleries of painUngs, and 
enjoyed their beauties with an additional eest ; but he inva- 
riably returned to England with the same true English spirit^ 
the same high opinion of his country, and the same generous 
b<^ of seeing its genius for the fine arts duly developed and 
exalted. 
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After some years speiU in acquiring a knowledge of the 
great world abroad, Sir John Leicester devoted himself to public 
af&irs at home, at an eventful era of English history. Havit^ ^ 
been returned (with Zxird Cliflon) to serve in parliament as a 
representative for Heytesbury, in Wiltshire, he entered upon 
his legislaUve duties untrammelled by the support of any party, 
and without any engagement to the minister or to the oppo- 
sition. As the personal friend of his present Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales, he uniformly supported his royal highness 
on the great Regency queslioQ ; and during the three succes- 
sive sessions that he sat in the house. The private circle of 
that illustri<His personage was then in the highest splendour ; 
and the most celebrated votaries of &shion and pleasure, who 
formed the pride and admiration of the British court, mingled 
with the moGt illustrious statesmen, senators, and other 
eminent public characters in the select parties of the heir 
apparent. An invitation to the Palace of Enchantment, as it 
was termed, was deemed a most enviable distinction, and the 
sparkling refinements of wit and classical fancy gave addi- 
tional poignancy to those memorable festivities. The elegant 
manners of Sir John Leicester, his taste in music and 
painting, his talents for conversation, and his knowledge of 
the gay world on the continent, rendered him a great 
&vourite with his Royal Highness. He also became a member 
of the Harmonic Society with the Prince ; and was a fre- 
quent visitor at KempshoL He shared in the field sports oS 
hb Royal Highness, and that Illustrious personage wa^ pre- 
sent when Sir John proved the superior accuracy of his eye 
and precision of his hand in a trial of skill with the best shots 
of the day, Colonel Richardson of the Guards, and the Duke 
of Richmond. 

After liaving held the command as Lieutenant^OJonel of 
the Cheshire Militia for thirteen years. Sir John Leicester was 
honoured by a fresh mark of royal fovour, in being ^pointed 
Colonel of a regiment of provisional cavalry, raised for home 
defence against the meditated hostility of the French Republic. 
His attention to the comfortable accommodation of the corps. 
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and his fimmess in keeping op ita military discipline^ won 
bim the attachment of the privates. His brother officers 
returned Ms Iraokness anil suavity with unceasing tokens of 
esteem and regard. His loyal tender of his services to the 
King, when the enemy again made preparations to invade 
our shores, was most graciously accepted: and he set an 
example of patriotism to others, by nusing that well-known 
regiment which his Royal Highness the Prince o( Wales 
granted him his permission to term the Earl of Chester's 
Yeomanry, and afterwards the Prince Regent^s Regiment 
Sir John spared neither ^:pence nor exertion on this occa- 
uon. With the zealous co-operation of his officers, be 
brought the corps to vie in discipline with the oldest of the 
regulars. Tlie tumultuous assemblages in Lancashire, some 
years ago, called forth a display of its prompt and efficacious 
interference. Under the command of General Sir John 
Byng, this fine' body of men was the principal means of 
suppressing the insurrectional movements of the Blonketeers, 
who at that time spread so wide an alarm throughout the 
country. They surprised all the ringleaders, and escorted 
them, without bloodshed, to the castle of Chester. This ' 
important service was duly appreciated. Ilie Prince Regent 
was pleased to convey, in the most gracious manner, bis 
thanks, aud the thanks of the government, to the Colonel, 
Sir John Fleming Leicester, and to the officers and regiment, 
for their active and e^cacious aid in the dispersion of the 
rioters, and the speedy restoration of order. The officers and 
privates of the corps presented to Sir John a superb vase of 
massy silver, executed after the antique, with an inscripliMi 
expressive of their affectionate gratitude for his devotion to 
their welfare and the public service. A private plate, etched 
from this vase, by Mr. George Cuit, an excellent artist, then 
resident in Chester, conveys a spirited resemblance of its 
form and ornaments. 

If his hereditary fortune had not robbed the arts of his 

versatile talents, the highly-gifted subject of this memoir 

might have acquired celebrity in two of their most important 
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bnmdiee. His taste in music was perfect, and his science 
was- equal to lliat of an able professor. There are several 
landscapes of his punting in oil colours, at Tabley House, 
wfaich'sbow excellent indicatioDS of a knowledge of outline 
and cOlonraig. Being rajndljr executed, fhey do not contain 
more than can be tastefiilly displayed by the first impatient 
dasfa-in of a masterly pencil ; but even in these desultory 
flashes t^fiuicy, Ae eye is capUvated by the Ireshness of tint, 
dbfl picturest^e arraitgement of Unes, and the onion of the 
whole. The specioieAs of his mechanical ingenuity also are 
sufficiently curious to ' occnpy a conspicuous place in a 
museram. In a private apartment at Tabley House, fitted up 
for his operations in this way, there are various tools improved 
or invented by himself, and a number of exceedingly ing^ 
nious performances in carving, turning, and other kinds of 
handiiattft. 

Besides his military command as Colonel of the Royal 
Cheshire Yeomanry, Sir John Leicester had the honour to fiH 
the office of Deputy-Lieutenant of the county -of Cheshire. 
He hadal^ generally, some plans going forward for the im-* 
provement of his estates. Within his domain he was also oo 
copiedi The t^ or twdve pleasure vessels on the noble lake 
in bis park wwe built according to his own direction; and his 
skitl'in the management of his little fleet, in hb aquatic parties 
with the neighbouring gentry, rendered these excursions de- 
lightiiil. He added considerably to-the extent of this 'It^e, 
and built the insulated-tower in it, some years ago. In 1819, 
or 1820, an accidental fire consumed some apartments in 
Tabley House, but it was luckily extinguished before it could 
reach the pictures. The loss amounted to some thousand 
pounds, and Sir John was his own architect on that occasion, 
in place of those parts of the house which had been burned, 
be caused apartments to be built in a light and elegant style, 
from designs drawn by his own pencil. 

On the 3d of November 1810, Sir John Leicester was 
married at Hamptpn Court, to Georgiana Maria, youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant Colonel Cottin, and god-daughter of 
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his present Majesty, a yotuig lady whoselovelitless, and nti- 
gular accomplishments, at the ^e of sixteen, were the themes 
of uiuversal panegyric. Sooa after this happy union Sir John 
employed i^r Thomas Lawrence to paint a whole length por- 
trait of X<ady Leicester, and that excellent artist's charming 
lijc^iess of her ladyship, in the character of Hop^ has been so 
generally admired in the Hill Street gallery^ that the visitors 
to diat temple of taste and public spirit are well acqiuunted 
wkh the beantifiil features and sylph-like figure (^ (he originat 
It required no ordinary exertion of fortitude in any indivi- 
du^ however high his rank or extensive his influence, to 
attempt and persevere iu the noble design which Sir John had 
Eirmed in Italy, of endeavouring to remove the absurd and un- 
ieuoded pr^udices against the genius-and works of the Briti^ 
arUsts^ which prevailed in his native country. At a period 
when a French nobleman or courtier at Paris, would have 
considered his robe of htmour tarnished and his name dis- 
graced, unless, among his other claims to distincdon, he 
nmked high in the esteem of his countrymen as a patron (^ 
French painters and sculptors, an Englishman of the same 
rank in London (with a very few exceptions) would have 
considered bis character as a connobseur irretrievably forfeited, 
by having a landscape or an historical picture by an English 
painter hung up in his apartments. In vain had the King, 
in 1768, established the Boyar Academy, and in vain had 
Bt^dell, Macklin, and other commercial speculators, roused 
by the display of rising genius in the exhibitions of the acade- 
micians, furnished employment to the British pencil, and 
proved that with due encouragement it was capable of refoting 
the unfounded aspersions which had been cast upon it, and of 
becoming a means of national glory. The great body of the 
British nobility and gentry held aloof from the struggles of 
British art, until the noble example of Sir John Leicester 
decreased the old Inveteracy against native genius, and brought 
it into a rising degree of public fevour. After this happy re- 
volution, a number of the nobility and gentry, who probably 
would have made the attempt many years before, but th^ they. 
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dopsited of boDg able to lead the times, met to second those 
beneficial movements, and in some degree atoned for past 
coldness and neglect, by founding the Britbh Institution, which 
has since lai^ly contributed to the adrancement of the British 
school. 

There are, in every walk of life, numbers who seek to keep 
their own irant of proper feeling and neglect of duty in coun- 
toiance, by forming an authoritative and busy sort of combio- 
atjon to discourage the advance of liberal ity and improvement ; 
the members of these bodies lie iu ambush, and make their 
attacks with slander and ridicule, we^xms as contemptible 
as their motives, but sufficiently poweriul* widi the aid or 
&shion, to exercise a migh^ influence in society. Sir J<^ 
Leicester had courage to do what few dare to attempt, that 
is, to be the first Ikiglish gentleman of rank and fortune in 
&c!ng a confederacy of this formidable nature. As an extreme 
on the right side is sometimes necessary to counteract an ex- 
treme against the public interest, he judiciously set up the 
sound principle of collecting the best works of the British ar- 
tists excbtsivehf, in opposition to the prevailing bad habit of ex- 
clusively collecting the works of the foreign old masters. In 
this laudable attempt he left other gentlemen to follow thdr 
own choice, without any reflection or interference trom him. 
The libels which were uttered upon his good sense, and the 
satirical efforts to sneer at his taste, only stimulated bim to 
fresh exertions. As his collection increased in number and 
variety, the correctness of his judgment, and the power of the 
Bridsh pencil, forced an unwilling approbation from those 
who had, at first, hoped to laugh him out of his public spirit. 
In a fow years the effects of his example were visible, and 
the pubhc opinion decUred loudly in his fevour. The press 
took the right side, and the daUy, weekly, and monthly pub- 
lications bore ample evidence of the general feeling. 

In the Life of Opie, published by his widow in 1807, the 
following passage throws a light upon the state of Anti-British 
prgudices among those who were then collecting pictures. 
Mrs. Opie, with a warm and delicate sense of Sir John Lei- 
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cester's patriotism, refers to the bead of " Miranda," patated 
by her husband, and purchased by the Baronet. " I should 
r^ret that it was the property of uiy one but myself did I not 
know that Mr. Opie rejoiced ia its destination, and were I not 
assured of its being placed in that rarest of situations, a gallery 
consisting chiefly of modem art, doing honour to the genius 
who painted, and the amateur who admired it." The patriotic 
example of Sir John Leicester bad so tar produced a good ef- 
fect as to obtain admission for a few English pictures into some 
established collections of paintings by the old foreign masters; 
but " a gallery consisUng chiefly of modern art " was still, in 
1807, the " rarest of situations " in which a picture by a po- 
pular British arUst could be pUced. Mrs. Opie, herself, bad 
probably not then seen ^r John's collection, or she would 
have known that it was unique; composed, not chiefly, tnit al- 
together, of modem art, that is, exclusively of sdect picture* 
by the best English artists. 

Courage, perseverance and good taste wrought wonders. 
Sir John, hy a munificent expendltnre from year to year, suc- 
ceeded in drawing together in one view the works of the flower 
of the British school, and in forming a superb collection, which 
was for years one of the most boasted ornaments of the BriUsh 
capital, and spread the fame of British genius over the worid. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter into any detailed de* 
scription oi these splendid productions. Suffice it to say, that 
the gallery in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, contained above 
sixty of the finest works of art ; among which were the che^ 
tTdnnre of Atkinson, Barker, Barrett, Bebnes, Bone, Boni^ 
geois, Catcott, Coates, Collins, Davis, Fuseli, Gainsborough, 
Garrard, Harlow, Hilton, Hoppner, Howard, Ibbetson, 
Landseer, Lawrence, I^eslie, Loutherbourg, Newton, North" 
cote, Opie, Owen, Pether, Reynolds, Romney, Russell, Shec^ 
Thomson, Turner, Vincent, Ward, West, Wilson, &c &c 
The narrow principle of selecting only one specimen by each 
master was kvoided. There were five pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, six by Turner, ten by Northcote, and two or three 
eat^ by many more of the artists in this collection. Tbe 
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□umber of paintings purchased by Sr John Leicester being 
too targe to allow of th^r atl being hung up in bis tovn- 
hohse, a' portion of them were sent to adorn his superb man- 
sion at Tabley. ' 

'' Daring the long continuance of the late war, the print- 
s^ers being shut out from the markets on the continent, the 
Briti^ line-engravers laboured under great discouragements. 
To prevoit the utter depression of that important branch of 
the ECrt, Sir Jphn Leicester employed his influence in founding 
the Calcographic Society. His application to the Duke of 
Gloucester was successfid, and he introduced a deputation of 
able engravers to hb Royal Highness, who, with his usual 
gradousness and zeal for the promotion of every proposal tot 
the public good, warmly co-<^rated with him in forming a 
plan for that institution; and on the 16th of May 1810, the 
reguhttioDB- which formed its constitution were adopted at the 
Clarendon hotel. A committee of managers was appointed, 
oonnBtii^ of the Dake of Gloucester, the Marquis of Staf&rd, 
the Mturquis of Douglas and Clydesdale, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart, Sir Mark Sykes, 
Bairt, Sr Abraham Hume, Bart., M.F., ^r T. Barnard, 
Wm. Snith, Esq. M.P, S. Whitbread, Esq. M.P., J. P. An- 
derdon, Esq., and lliomas Hope, Esq. The first prelector, 
SBr John Leicester, was appointed treasurer, and several ■ 
thousand pounds were collected ; but when the &irest pro- 
spects of benefit opened on the Society a difference among 
the professional members took place, which produced violent 
heats. Sir John Leicester had several meetings with his Royal 
Highness to terminate those jealousies, but, unfortunately, 
their mediation was fruitless, a reunion was not to be effected ; 
the money was returned to the subscribers, and the Society 
was dissolved. 

A few years after the founding of the British Institution, 
In 1605, the Marquis of Stafford and the Earl of Grosvenor, 
to contribute in difiusing a taste for fine works of art, had 
publicly exhibited their pictures by the old masters, on firee 
tickets of admission to their resji^tive galleries. Th'is public- 
12 
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^iritetl idea was first euggested by Mr. Shee, the Royal Acade- 
mician, in one of his very valuable publications. The British 
Institution, by having exhibited the works of a few deceased 
British artists, had contributed to dissipate prejudice; but 
still the principle of exclusively collecting the best works of 
the English masters, to correct tJie. long-established bad [Hwy 
tic^ of exclusively collecting old foreign pictures, required til 
be enforced by some addidonal support : no English g^tlemati 
honoured the artists of his own country vrith - a puldic exhi- 
bition in his mansion, and this neglect produced aa un&vouv- 
able impression of their Inferiority upon the minds of a^ny, - 
It was clear Uiat so long as the modem £^lisb QUBtera were 
excluded irom an equal di^lay, they must be sufiererp by 
that disadvantageous notion. Sir John Leicester here f^aai 
took the lead, and c^woed his gallery in Hill Street to the 
public, on tickets of iree admission, (me day in each week, in 
' April and May 1818. When he first m^iticoied his intention 
It was ridiculed as an invitation which few would accept of, 
and censured as an injudicious compeUtioa with the ancients, 
which could not but be prejudicial to the English artists. 
The trial proved that the patriotic subject of this memoir was 
correct in his anUcipalions. His gallery was thronged by the 
rank, &shion, and talents of the country; and the view of the 
pictures excited an enthusiasm of which it is impossible to 
form a conception from report. The force and splendour 
of the British school flashed conviction on the public mind ; 
and that truly British exhibition opened a career of triumph 
to Britbh art, and must ever be remembered with national 
gratitude. 

While Sir John was making these powerful and efficacious 
exertions, it may easily be supposed that the leading artists 
of the country were warm in applauding his public spirit 
The following extracts fi-om upwards of one hundred letters 
on the subject, which were received at the time from persons 
of distingubhed talent, by the gentleman to whom we have 
already acknowledged our obligations for the materials of this 
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menuMr, will ^tow the general and unequivocal feeling which 
existed on the subject 

FROM MB. WEST. 

" No English gentleman ever did so much for modem art 
af Sir John Leicester. He has left nothing undiwe that he 
could do to encourage and serve the English artists^ and I 
could name many others who have only just done enough 
(and that unwillingly) to save themselves from the shame of 
having done nothing. But he has never cooled nor tired, 
and, surely, his opening his house for an exhibition of our 
pictures is the crowning of all. I am now too old to bustle 
about ; but I will join my brother artists in any thing, by 
the public celebration of his btrth-<lay yearly, or by any other 
public testimony, to do honour to our noble patron." 

FROM MB. NOBTHCOTE. 

** Long as I have had the honour of knowing Sir John 
Leicester, I have every year had new reasons to admire the 
excellence of his taste, and his sincere desire to bring the 
works of the English artists into favour and popularity. 
Having had bitter experience of the prejudices against English 
painting, I own I never expected to see an exhibition of 
English pictures, opened for the free admission of the public, 
in the house of an English gentlenmn. He has never spared 
his word, his influence, or his fortune, to produce a revolution 
in our favour. There is no mark of public honour and gra- 
titude to which he is not entitled. I would say more, but 
that I know your opinion of his merits is as high as my own." 

FROM MR. 8HEE. 
*' Sir John Leicester, indeed, iq>pear8 to be actuated by 
the noblest impulse of public spirit. f£s intercourse with 
the arts is of the most Hberal and disinterested character. To 
him the pleasures of taste must be heightened by the htmours 
of patronage, and dignified by the feelings of patriotism: he 
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has done all that the arts can expect from an indiTidual, and . 
more than any other individual has attempted to da By 
purchasing extensively and liberally the works of living artists^ 
he has encouraged their exertions, and contributed to their 
fortune ; by forming a public exhibition of these productions, 
in (urcumstances so well calculated to display their merits to 
advantage, he has endeavoured to sanction their pretensions, 
and contrUiute to their &me, That bis motives may be mis- 
taken or misrepresented, and his merits may be depredated 
or denied, he must he prepared to expect ; it is the lot of all 
•who obtain any distinction in society for talent or for worth. 
They who have not the generosity to follow the example he 
has set, may decry it as injudicious, or calumniate it as vain. 
The disappointed artist may possibly dispute his Uberality ; 
the heartless connoisseur may disparage his taste; all the 
hornets of the time, in short, may buzz and fret around him ; 
but they will dart their little stings in vain towards a man 
whose merits can be disputed only in the libel <^ his motives ; 
and who, if he be ambitious of distinction, seeks it only in an 
honourable e£G>rt to raise the drooping genius, and encourage 
the n^lected arts of his country." 

FROM SIB HEHBY BAEBURN. 

"I again assure you I value the print*, becauseit is the like- 
ness xif a man I venerate, who, rising superior to common 
prejudices, has shown himself the munificent patron and en- 
courager of native genius, and who has so nobly, and so much 
to his own honour, set an example to other men of fortune, 
which I hope will soon be followed by many. The more I 
think of what this gentleman has done, the more I am con- 
vinced in my own mind, that the good consequence of his 
exertions will be felt in this country for generations to come ; 
mid when you have heard me express my opinion of his public 
spirit before now, I only spoke the common sentiments of all 
my brother artists, who never mention bb name, but with 
sentiments of respect and esteem." 

* An engraved portnut at Sir John L«ic«Mer. 
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The manorable sensation excited by the opening of Sir 
John Leicester's gallery in 1818 did not expire with the 
occasion. Year after year the gallery was attended by crowds 
of distinguished visitors; the pictures were regarded with 
increased enthusiasm ; and good sense, good feeling, and good 
taste, completely triumphed ova folly, apathy, and anti-con- 
temporary, prejudice. 

When it was proposed to establish a national gallery in 
Dublin, under the auspices of the Royal Irish InstitutioDi, ^ 
John Leicester, with ever active zeal, presented the Institu- 
tion with Northcote's grand &ncy picture of the.Alpine Tra^ 
veller. The letter in which his intention, was announced 
caused an extraordinary meeting, at which Sir J(^ Flenung 
L^cester, Bart was unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Institution, in token of esteem for his 
early, persevering, and munificent patronage of the British 
artlstB, and for the princely gift to the Royal Irish Institution. 
Sir John immediatdy ^lerwards sent the Institution a- second 
present ; a capital landscape by Barrett. 

Soon after his present Majesty's accession to the thronci 
he was graciously pleased to coo&t the name <^ " The King's 
Regiment of Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry" on the fine corps 
of which Sir John was Colonel. In June, 1826, Sir John 
Leicester received a more distinguished mark of royal favour, 
by bdng created Baron de Tabley. The kind and conde- 
scending maimer in which this honour was bestowed added 
to its value. Lord de Tabley did not, however, long enjoy 
his new and well-merited dignity. Attacked, on the 11th of 
December in the same year, by one of those afflicting dis- 
prasations which so suddenly strike the human trame, and in 
the midst of health and enjoyment warn us of our near-ap- 
proaching hour, he lingered in pain and suffering until Mon- 
day, the IStb of June, 1627, when be expued at Tabley, in 
the sixty-sixtli year of his age. 

In private life Lord de Tabley was a model of refined 
manners ; a%ble and generous to his inferiors, delightftit to 
his associates, warm and constant to his fi'lends. In the do- 
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mestic circle at Tabley, all that could adorn sodal intimacy 
was found. Intellectual pleasures, combining literature and 
sci^ce * with the elegancies of the fine arts, raised this abode 
of grace and happiness &r above the common order of man- 
sions where wealth and rank display their abundant and 
polite hospitalities. The beauty, the kindness, the intelligence 
of her who was in the eyes of all its highest ornament, com- 
[ideted the charm of this truly noble residence. 

Ihe distinguished line of this ancient house, though recent 
peerage, is continued in George f, the eldest son of the late 
Lcffd, who was born S8 Oct. 1811. There is another son, 
William Henry:^, who was bom 4 July 1813. 

* Lord de Tablty wu putJcalul; attached to some bntnehas of natunl 

t Hnmd after King George 4th, hii godfuber. 

t Nuoed sft«r H. R, H. the Duke of Clarence, hia god&tfaer. 
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No. VI. 
THE REV. JOHN EVANS, IX.D. 



The Rev. John Evans, LL.D. was born at Usk, in Mran- 
moutlishire, on the 2d of October, 1767, and died at bis 
house in FuIIin's Row, Islington, on the 35th of Jaausry, 
1827. He was a distinguished member of the numerous 
body of Christians who are inchided in the general appellation 
of Protestant Dissenters ; and his life was passed in the dis- 
charge of the functions of a minister of the Gospel, and of 
those scarcely less important duties which attach to an in- 
ttructor of youth. It has become a trite observation, that s 
life occupied in such peacefiil pursuits, affording little incident 
and hardly any variety, offers but slender materials to the 
-biographer; but as society is ameliorated by the potent, 
though silent, example of practical piety and charity, of the 
exercise of happy talents and of a most benevolent disposition, 
the contemplation of Dr. Evans's life, of which these were the 
characteristics, can be neither indif^mt nor uninteresdng to 
any thinking man. 

His family, which was ancient and respectable, belonged to 
that class of dissenters called Baptists, and he reckoned 
among his ancestors an almost unbroken line of ministers of 
that persuasion up to the time of the Protectorate, when 
Thomas Evans, the rector of Maesroyngs, in Brecknockshire, 
was ejected from his living under the act of uniformity. After 
having received the rudiments of his educadon at a private 
school, the subject of this memoir became, in November, 1 763, 
a student of the Bristol Academy, an institution which was 
then under the superintendance of his kinsman. Dr. Caleb 
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Evaos, as tiieological tutor, while the duties of classical tutor 
were discharged by the celebrated Robert Hall, of Leicester. 

His destination for a clerical life having been long decided 
on, Dr. Evans here made a public profession of his religious 
opinions t^ recetviog the ordinance of baptism, which was 
administered at the same time with great solemnity to so large 
a number of adult persons as twenty-seven. At the age of 
seventeen he had made such progress in the studies which 
belong to his profession that be was deemed to be qualified, 
and began to exercise its functions by preaching frequently in 
Bristol and its neighbourhood. In the year 1787 he was 
matriculated of the university college of Aberdeen, and after 
having passed three years there, he spent a fourth at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Having taken his degree of Master of Arts, he returned, in 
June, 1791, to England, and was soon afterwards sohcited to 
take upon himself the duties of pastor to a congregation of 
General Baptists, in Worship Street, London, which he 
accepted. In this situation he had been preceded by Mr, 
Antony Robinson, known as the author of " A History of 
Persecution." Dr. Evans and he had been pupils together of 
the academy at Bristol ; their pursuits in life appeared then 
to be similar, but Mr. Robinson afterwards engaged in trade, 
and rehtiquished the duties of a minister. By a singular co- 
incidence Dr. Evans survived his early iriend and associate 
only a few daysj' on two following Sundays their funeral ser- 
mons were preached from the pulpit they had successively 
filled, and their remains were deposited in neighbouring 
tombs adjacent to the spot vfaich had been the scene of their 
respective ministerial labours. 

This, his first, was destined to be Dr. Evans's only pastoral 
engagement. During thirty-five years he assiduously and 
usefully discharged its dudes, and it was to him a source of 
proud satisfaction that the whole of that period had been 
passed in uninterrupted harmony with his congr^ation. 

Immediately on his assuming this office. Dr. Evans pub- 
lished " An Address designed to promote the Revival of 
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Religion among the General Baptists," which is aa excellent 
specim^i of the author's style, and of that which ought to 
prevail in similar works. It is warm and eamestf as to 
accomplish its avowed object It should be, and yet is without 
the slightest tinge of bigotry or do^atism. In this tract he 
explains the two features which distinguish General Baptists 
from the other classes of Christians. These are, first, T^e 
Universality of Divine Lme, and, secondly, The Baptitm of 
Adults by Immersion. " The Universality of Divine Love," 
he says, " b with tis a favourite tenet. Persons justly ac- 
quainted with the perfections of God admit this as an article 
of their creed. All sects acknowledge the Divine benevo- 
lence ; but some so circumscribe its extent, tbat they diminish 
its amiableness ; and others so prescribe its operation, that 
they destroy free i^ency, together with the accountability of 
moral and intelligent agents. The divine benevolence is the 
crowning attribute of Deity. It sheds a luminous glory over 
the perfections of the Godhead I And this goodness or love 
is impartial and universal. It does not arbitrarily distinguish 
some from others. It has no favourites except those who 
are * of a broken and contrite heart.' It shines through all 
nature. It embraces and blesses the whole creation." Of 
the other point, that of the Baptism of Adults by Immersion, 
he says, that " though of inferior moment to the one 
described, it should be duly regarded. The immersion of the 
body is warranted by the signification of the original terms, — 
the expressiveness of the mode, and the practice of the 
primitive ages. The origin of baptism, thus scripturally 
administered, is noble, the means solemn, the influence per- 
manent and beneficial." And then he adds, in that spirit- 
of candour and benevolence which regulated every thought 
of his mind, and every action of his life, ** It is lamentable 
that the controversy concerning the nature of this valuable 
institution has occasioned much ill-temper. But the want of 
candour is the wartt of self-knowledge. Never let difference 
as to articles of faith prevent the exercise of charity. Thus 
we preserve the spirit <^ the Gospel, which is moderation. 
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g«ndenees, and peace." Happy woald it be for the world if 
di the professors of religion were actuated by similar for- 
bearance and charity ; and would recollect, that, while the 
numerous differences in religious opinion among Christians 
prove nothing more than the weakness and insufficiency of 
human intellect, they have been too often made the caufte 
and the excuse of horrors, from the contemplation of ijihich 
humanity recoils shuddering I V 

At about the same period. Dr. Evans pubLi^ied " An 
Address to Young People, on the Necessity-cfid Importance of 
Religion," which is written in a clear and simple, and at the 
same time most persuasive manner.'^ In the discharge of his 
pastoral duties, and the pursuit of the studies connected with 
them. Dr. Evans passed bis time until the y^ar 1795. In 
the month of August in that year he married Mary, one of the 
daughters of the late Rev. John Wiche, who was for nearly 
half a century the General Baptist minister at Maidstone, the 
friend and associate of Drs. Forster and Nathaniel Lardner, 
two names of which dissenters are justly proud. 

From this union Dr. Evans experienced all the happiness 
which can spring from a perfect congeniality of temper, and 
mutual excellence of disposition. 

It was in the beginning of the same year that he published 
a work which, if it had been the only production of his pen, 
would have intitled him to rank highly amongst literary 
men, whose efibrts have been directed to the improvement as 
well as the information of mankind. The " Sketch of the 
Denominations of the Christian World" is a work of so 
peculiar a nature, that it may be said to be without a parallel 
in the literature of this or any other country. Its object is 
to promote, among the various professors of Christianity, that 
charity and forbearance which are the leading features of their 
religion. This end is endeavoured to be attained by pre- 
senting to them an accurate and impartial description of the 
various modes of faith which prevail among their fellow- 
Christians. Of the manner in which this amiable and useful 
task is executed, it is impossible to speak too highly. The 
o 5 
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author has shown himself the modest, as well as the zealous 
friend of truth ; but in no instance the partizan of that arro- 
gant spirit of intolerance which is the disgrace, at the same 
time that it is one of the characteristics of modern sectarianism. 
He points out, but does not attack prejudices; he neither 
* lidicules the follies, nor wounds the self-love of the ignorant; 
allii{}ugh he gives, in all instances, the praise that is due to 
the eaupest champions of true reUgion. 

The ou^umstBuces which gave rise to this useful production 
are stated by ttto-<<uthor to have been purely accidental. He 
found himself in compasy with a gentleman, who, althou^ 
he professed himself to be' a pious man, and admitted that he 
knew nothing of the various tenets of the sects into which the 
Christian world is divided, expressed very strong doubts as 
to the possibility of the ultimate salvation of such as difi^red 
from his own peculiar views. Dr. Evans took some puns 
to explain to this gentleman, in the catalogue of whose virtues 
chari^ seems not to have occupied the 6r^ place, the exact 
nature of the several differences of religious opinion, and to 
show him thiU these differences, striking as they were in 
themselves, were not incompatible with the final hiqipiness of 
the persons who professed them. An intelligent friend, who 
bad been qualified and instructed by listening to this con- 
versation, requested Dr. Evuis to put into writing the sul^ 
stance of his discourse. The activity and promptness of his 
character, and his great &cility of composition, enabled him 
to do this immediately ; and in the course of the evening he 
composed a tract, which he entitled, in allusion to the cir- 
cumstance which had given rise to it, " Five Minutes' 
Advice to an Uncharitable Christiui." 

To write this was, however, much more easy than to get it 
published in such a manner as the author wished. Religious 
puldications of every kind were of too slow a sale to be very 
inviting to the booksellers just at that period ; and it was not 
without considerable difficulty that he at length succeeded in 
disposing of it to an obscure publisher, who ventured the 
moderate sum of I9l. for the absolute purchase of a worii 
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whidi was destined to reaKse to " the trade" many tfaousands. 
Its first appeanoce, evea in so unpretending a sh^>e, created 
a seosation. Readers of all kinds ware pleased at finding, 
within a small compass, and in a familiar form, information 
which every one wished to possess, but which, up to the 
period of this publication, had been inaccessible to ordinary 
readers. The individual opinions of the most respectable 
critics were expressed in its &vour ; it was translated into 
almost all the languages oi modern Europe ; and the sale of 
fonrteen editions, consisting of 100,000 copies, and the recent 
publicadon <^ the fifteoith, have affi>rded unquestionid>le 
proofs of its merit and of its impartiality. 

In his dedication of the 14th edition to bis frigid, the late 
Liord Erskine, the author, afi^r noticing the extensive circu- 
lation of this work, thus adverts to the impartiality by which 
it is so smgularly distinguished, and to the inconsiderable 
sum for which he parted with the copyright. " Its impar- 
tiality has been the basis of its popularity. That it is altoge- 
ther &ee from religious bias, the aqthor does not aver, but he 
has striven to divest himself of prepossession. The aealot has 
compluned, that in the perusal of the sketch the opinions of 
the writer cannot be developed. This is a flattering though in- 
vcJuntarily tesUmony to tlie accuracy of the work. Were 
vanity, my lord, the object of the writer, it has been satiated ; 
but a philosophy Inferior to that of his divine Master, would 
bave taught him to suppress so ignoble a passion when desir* 
ous of informing and improving mankind. Were filthy lucre 
the end in view, then, indeed, he has been disappointed. Un- 
fortunately the author sold Uie copyright of the skelph for 
ten poonds { but his friends have administered to him a nega- 
tive consdation by reminding him that a similar sum was p^d 
for the copyright of Watts's Hymns,, as well as for that gigantic 
production of humui genius, Paradise Lost I " 

Soon ^ber his marriage, Qr. Evans undertook the conduct 
of a seminary for a limited number of pupils, which he caa- 
tinued to carry on until the year 1835. The management of 
%is school and occanonal literary exertions ocea^ed audi 
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portion of his time as was not taken up by the discharge of 
his pastoral duties, and in such pursuits the succeeding years 
of bis life were passed, cheered and varied as they were bj 
the nnnierouB friendships which his active and social dispo- 
sition had led him to form. 

In the year 1815, he begui to suffer from the attacks of a 
complaint, which may justly be styled one of the t^jprobria 
medicorum. A weakness of the lower limbs indicated the ap- 
proach of some disease which was the more to be feared from 
the novel and inexplicable form which it assumed. Medical 
skill of the most eminent description was exerted in vain. 
Surgeons and physicians, the most distinguished of their pro- 
fessions, after trying all the resources of their respective arts, 
freely admitted, that they could understand neither the origin 
nor the progress of the disorder, vhich at length terminated 
in a total loss of energy in the lower limbs; and for the last ten 
years of his life. Dr. Evans was unable to move vrithout 
assistance. 

The only change which this afflicting malady produced 
upon him was, that it displayed the excellence of bis temper, 
and the unostentatious piety of his mind, in a more prominent 
and striking manner. Cheerful, and as active in thoughtaswhen 
he enjoyed the power of moving about piare freely, he now 
found himself driven -by necessity to those occupations which 
had long been bis most &vourite ones. The positive pain 
which he suffered, and the even less endurable irkiomeness of 
the recumbent posture to which his infirmity condemned him^ 
extorted from him few complaints, and never one word of 
repining. But even oHt of this affliction sprang a delightful 
gratification to himt His sons, of whom he had four, some of 
whom bad attained, and all of whom were approaching man- 
hood, were, during the last ten years of his lite, when the dis* 
ease had been found to be hopelessly incurable, in the dmly 
habit of carrying him upon n seat {contrived by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, who suffered a similar deprivation of the use 
of his limbs,) from his bed-room to the sofa, from his carriage 
to the pulpit, where, under circnmstances so discouraging, h« 
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ooDtinued with unremittJng earnestness to discbarge tbe duties 
of his function. From the time that it fiist became necessary 
up to the day of his death, this practice was continued. "The 
labour love delights in physics pain;" and custom soon made 
that task perfectly Familiar and easy which the kindest im- 
pulses of human afiectton had first prompted these young men 
to undertake. To them, the performance of such a duty was 
OS honourable as the recolleclion of it must now lie gratifying ; 
— to him, it was a source of profound satisfaction, that his in- 
cessant care ia the education of hb children, and the example 
of his own well-spent life, had produced upon them fruits so - 
rare and so valuable. 

In 1819, the d^ree of Doctor of Civil Laws was conferred 
on th« subject of this memoir by Brown University in Rhode 
Island ; a mark of the respect in which his character was held 
in tbe United States of America. To Dr. Evans this circum- 
stance was peculiarly gratifying. He looked to America not 
only witli th^ interest which, notwithstanding past animosities, 
every Englishmui must feel towards a nation connected by 
language, manners, laws, and national feeling with his own ; 
but also because he saw there a practical example of that com- 
plete toleration, or rather equal freedom of religious opinions, 
which he wished to be universal, and which it was an article 
of faith with him, might be permitted with perfect safety to 
the state and constitution of every nation. 

At the end of the year 1821 the most serious calamity 
which it was his lot to experience, befel faim in the loss of his 
third son, Caleb Evans. The amiable and promising cha- 
racter of this young man, the hopes which his father bad 
entertained that lie would succeed him as a minister, tbe 
duties of which o£Bce he bad begun to discharge, and for 
which he was raninently qu^fied, rendered his death a heavy 
and irreparable affliction to his femily, while the manner of it 
increased their grief. He bad, as it is supposed, put a scarlet 
liean into his mouth, and afterwards insensibly swallowed it. 
Symptoms of indisposition appeared, which rapidly increased, 
until it became evident that mortification bad taken plac« in 
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the bowels. The nsual remedies were applied, and die beat 
akiM of hia medical attendants exerted, but without effect. 
He endured an agonizing attack of several days with great 
fortitude, and it was not until after hii death that the cause 
of it was discovered. It was then found that the bean had 
lodged in tl)e cacttm, in a position which rendered It inacces- 
sible by medicine, while the fact of its being there was not 
even guessed at By an accident, so apparently trivial, so- 
ciety and his family were deprived of a most kindly-tempered, 
promising young man ; — of such frail stuff are mortal hopes 
and human happiness composed, that events equally insigni- 
ficant and unavoidable can thwart and baffle them all I 

The ordinary doom of nature was reversed. The par^il^ 
who might have expected that bis own dying pillow would 
have been smoothed by the hand of this son, had to pour out 
his own sorrows over that son's grave ; and, in a discourse 
" Oo Resignadon," he expressed his own grief and the only 
soiace that exists for the incurable evil of mortality. 

This event disappotuted some of the plans which had been 
formed by Dr. Evans, in contemplation of being succeeded by 
his son ; and about two years before his death he wholly re- 
linquished the business of his school. His health remained 
unchanged in any remarkable decree, but it was evident to 
his fatnily that his existence hung upon a most frail support, 
and that almost any attack of illness was, in his case, very 
much to be dreaded. Hieir apprehensions were too fetally 
realised. On the last Sunday of the year 1836 be preached 
witb even more than his usiud animation ; the next day, how- 
ever, found him labouring under a severe cold, which, after a 
few days, confined htm to bis bed ; a slow fever ensued, and 
bis exhausted constitution, unable to straggle agmnst it, gra- 
dually sunk until the S5th (^ January following, when he 
expired, as tranquilly as Christians should die, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. 

Besides the work already spoken o£, and by means of which 
Ifia name was so honourably introduced to the literary world, 
Dr. fivaos was the author of several other productiaaa. 
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Some of them are of a topographicsl* (Mbers of a more mis- 
cellsDeous nature, but all of them are coonected, in a greater 
or a less d^ree, with his duty as a clergyman, or his occu- 
patuKi as an instructor of the rising geiteradon. AU of them 
bear marks of that active beneToIence which characterised hi£ 
life, and breathe that spirit of tdiarity and good will to all 
men, of which he was so ardent an apostle and so conspicuous 
wi example. 

His theological sentiments may be described in a few 
words. As a Baptist, he maintained the essentially personal 
nature of Christianity, and strenuously vindicated the right, 
and enforced the duty, of private judgment and individual 
conviction in mattfirs <£ religion. As a General Baptist, he 
was a warm advocate for the unlimited, unpurchased goodness 
of God. Resting on these two great leading principles, he 
seldom wandered into controversi^ discussion upon topics 
less immediately connected with practical religion ; for he 
considered real religion as depending on what we do -ather 
.than on what we thiiik — as consisting less in the belief or 
profession of a peculiar system of faith than in the cultivation 
and practice of holiness imd virtue. In his estimation the 
greater heresy was a wicked life. He was, however, not 
without his opinions on the various subordinate topics that 
divide the Christian world ; nra* was he backward on what he 
deemed proper occasions to declare and maintain them, as his 
sermon, intitled " llie Christian Minister's Retrospect," and 
his letter to Dr. Hawkemore peculiarly testify. A firm be- 
liever in the personal unity and paternal character of the 
Supreme Being, he clamed the appellation of Unitarian in 
its wider and, as he contended, only correct application ; and 
on the person of Christ, though he never attained, nor per- 
haps desired to attain, that confidence at which many profess 
to arrive, he does not appear to have ever seen reason to give 
up the doctrine of our Lord's pre-existence. Of universal 
restoration he was accustomed fo say, it was what every good 
man must wish to be true, but be seemed to think it wanted 
that oonclusiveness of scriptural evidence that <x>uld justify a 



fill! coQTiction of its truth. He was disposed to consider the 
doctrine was faintly shadowed out in the New Testament, that 
none might de^air, and but faintly that none might presume. 
To the theory of philosophical necessity he was no friend. 
The great principles of civil and religious liberty ever found 
in Dr. Evans a firm and consistent advocate. 

In the pulpit his chief characteristics were animation and 
simplicity. His melodious voice and easy delivery, joined to 
an extraordinary fluency of extemporaneous composition, 
eminently qualiiied him for pulpit eloquence. Unambidous, 
however, of rhetorical dbplay, he made practical utility his 
primary object, and to attain this he uniformly endeavoured, 
and whatever his subject, seldom, if ever, f^led to render 
himsilf intelligible to every individual hearer. 



- the eloquence of goodness 



Scatters not words in the ear, but grafteth them 
To grow there, and to bear." 

Hb general character exhibited a rare assemblage of the 
nobler qualities that adorn humanity — qualities which must 
have insured him respect and distinction in whatever pursuit 
they had been exerted, and which, devoted as they were to 
noble and sacred purposes, caught a purer and softer lustre 
from the spirit of religion that guided his whole life. His 
piety was without a tinge of bigotry, his charity^ without the 
shadow of ostentation. He was manly, generous, and frank ; 
and in him the elements were mingled so happily, that one 
of the chief ends of his ei^istence seemed to be the creation or 
the communication of happiness. 

The death of so good, so able, and so temperate a man as 
Dr. Kvans:, is a loss to society generally — and to the great 
body of dissenters an irreparable one. He stood, as it were, 
a mediator between conflicting opinions, and, without fear 
or compromise, knew how to reconcile peculiar differences, 
without giving up a jot of the general principles which 
should bind the Christian work! tt^Uter. Ilie bigot might 
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leftm from him the jnstice and necessity of toleration ; the 
persecutor was disarmed by his arguments; ttie irreligious 
man was ccmvicted; and the pious man confirmed by his 
example. For such a man, grief and lamentation would be 
as much misplaced as it would be unavailing. The will of 
heaven towards hitai has been fulfilled : for the survivors it 
remuns to emnlate his virtues. Si qmspiontm manibus loots ,■ 
51, ut sapientibus placet^ non cum corpore extinguuntur Tnagn^ 
aniirue ! piactde quiescas ,- nosgue, ab infirmo desiiUriot et 
mtdiebribus latnentis, ad contemplationem virtuttim tuarttm xxices, 
quasneque higeri, neqae pUmgi fas est: admiratione te patitOf 
temporalibus laudibus, et, si rtaittra suppeditel, similitudine 
deeoretnm. Js verus honos, ea cor^unctissimi cujusque pietas. 



For this highly interestbg memoir we are indebted to tb« 
kindness of a friend. 
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No. VII. 
JOHN NICHOLS* E«g. F.S.A. 

(lATS EDITOR OF THE OBNTLEHAM's MAGAZINE.) 

Of this venerable individual, distinguished alike for supe- 
rior talents, indefatigable industry, and undeviating integrity, 
we extract the following interesting memoir, from the highly 
respectable periodical publication which he conducted for so 
maiiy years, on principles that will ever reflect honour on his 
nmnory. 



John Nichols, a man who afforded iui eminent exemplar 
of personal probity, and whose long life was spent in the 
promotion of useful knowledge, was the descendant of a 
respectable family. His grandfather was Bartholomew 
Nichols, of Rccadilly, in the parish of St. James's, West- 
minster. His &ther, Edward Echols, was bom in the same 
place, Oct 18, 1719, but residing during the greater part of 
his life at Islington, in Middlesex, where he died Jan. 29, 
1779, in the sixtieth year of his age. He married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Wilmot, of Beckingham, near Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire. She was horn in the same year with 
her husband, and died Dec. 27, 1783, aged sixty-four. Of 
all their children, two only survived, Jokn, the subject of this 
memoir, and Anne, still living, wife of Edward Bentley, Esq. 
of the Accountant's Office, in the Bank of England. 

Our author was bom at Islington, Feb. 3, 1744-5. For 
the place of his nativity he always retained a great auction. 
It was the scene of the happy days of his childhood, to which 
he adverts in the following a&cting lines, part of a sketch of 
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his life, printed* bat not pabKshed, In 1 SOS : — *' In the summer 
of 180S, he in a considerable degree withdrew from the trun- 
melB of business, to a house in his native village, where he hopes 
{Deo volente] to pass the evening of a laborious li& ia the calm 
enjoyment of domestic tranquilUty; and that his earthly remains 
may (at a pmod which he neither looks forward to with terror, 
imn: wishes to anticipate,) be deposited with those of several near 
relati<His, whose loss be has long dejidored, in the church- 
yard where many of his hap{Hest days were passed in harm- 
less ^mrts." How little do we see of the future ! Mr. 
Nidiols had then before him twenty-three years devoted to 
as ardaous labour as any which he had ever sustained. 

He was educated at an academy kept by Mr. John l^hield, 
a man of considerable learning, who a{^>ears to have taken 
great pains in cultivating the talents of such as, like the 
subject of tiiis ra£m<nr, recommended tliemselves by attention 
and docJK^. 

The profession which Mr. Nichols followed, wiUi so much 
success and reputation during the whole of his long life, was 
not that for which he was ori^oally destined by s^e part of 
his funily. It is frequently the case with the gnardiaos of 
youth, or their advisers, to be determined by petty circum- 
stances and indistinct prospects in the disposal of those who 
aie under their care. Mr. Nichols had a maternal uncle, 
Uentenant Thomas Wilmot, a brave officer, who, in 1747, 
was serving under Captain, afterwards Admiral Barrington, 
when be captured the Duke of Chartres East Indiotnan, 
aad was in a fiiir way to bi^ier promotjou. This appears 
to have indilced the friends of Mr. Echols, who was of 
a good eonstitatuMi and lively ta]:q>er, to pttxpose that, at a 
proper time, he should be taken under tiiis uncle's protection, 
and eductUied for the naval service. Mr. Wilmot*s death, 
however, wihich happened in 1751, put an end to the hopes 
derived from this scheme. Our author remarks, but wUh no 
geeat regret: " Hod his life been spared, I should, instead 
of bwing been toiployed as a pioneer of litsiatare, probably , 
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bav3 been engaged under the banners of the gallant admiral, 
in the naval defence of my country." 

He' was too young when hb uncle died, to feel the loss, or 
to indulge dreams of naval glory, and soon had the happiness 
to be placed in a situation which proved more suitable to hi« 
inclinations, and more adapted to hi^ talenU. The kindness 
of Providence guided him to a master who soon dbcemedhis 
worth, and to a branch of literature in which his success and 
industry have never been exceeded. 

This master was the celebrated Mr. William Bowyer, who, 
at his death, was termed the " last of learned English printers," 
a title which may now be dropped, while it is still allowed 
that he was almost the first of that distingabhed class in 
England, and qualified both by education and learning to 
be the companion and advber of the most eminent scholars 
who fiourished in the early part of the d^teenth century. 
He came into business with the advantages of an university 
education, .and an intercourse with many learned men who 
had been fais contemporaries at Cambridge. 

It was in 1757, befor« Mr. Nichols was quite thirteen years 
of age, that he was placed under Mr. Bowyer, who appears to 
have quickly discovered in bis pupil that amiable and 
honourable disposition which distdnguished him all his life. 
He had a tenacious memory, which was but little impaired 
even in his latter days. He was likewise very early a lover of 
books, although, like most youths, who think more of gra- 
tifying curiosity than of procuring permanent advantages, fais 
reading was desultory, and for some years his choice depended 
on the works submitted to hb master's press, few of which, 
happily for him, were of a trifling, and none of a penidous 
kind. From the moment he became Mr. Bowyer's apprentice, 
he was intent on the acquisition of solid knowledge, and to 
this he was continually prompted, not only by the instructions 
of hb master, but by the nature of hb employment. He was 
gradually inspired with a certain degree of ambition, of which 
he prob^ly knew nether the extoit nor the end, in consfr- 
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quence of intercourse with the men of learning for whom Mr, 
Bowyer printed. 

Mr. Nichols had not been long in this advantageous 
situation, when his master gladly admitted him into his con- 
fidence,andintrustedhim with cares which, in the case of many 
young men, would have been considered as unsuitable to their 
age, and requiring a more lengthened trial. But^ besides the 
indispensable qualities of industry and integrity, Mr. Bowyer 
found in his young apprentice another merit which was of 
great importance to his press. Mr. Nichols brought with 
him no small portion of classical knowledge and taste, ac- 
quired at school, and cultivated at his leisure hours. 

Of this he speaks with his accustomed modesty: " He 
never affected to possess any superior share of erudition ; 
content, if in plain and intelligible terms, either in convers- 
ation or in writing, be could contribute his quota of 
information or entertainment." The present writer, however, 
has seen some early as well as later proofs, that his ac- 
quiuntance with Latin was never dropped, and it is certain 
that his employment was a continual excitement to acquire 
some knowledge of the learned languages. At a very 
advanced period of life he speaks with exultation of his 
having been first employed, as a compositor, on -Toup's 
" Emendationes in Suidam," and other works of classical 
criticism. 

Mr. Bowyer appears to have been not only the instrucdve 
master, but the kind and indulgent friend to his apprentice, and 
was often anxiousto amuse him by encouraging a taste for poetry: 
of which Mr. Nichols had afforded some specimens. Of these 
Mr. Bowyer thought so fevourably, that in 1760, when our 
author was only in his sixteenth year, he enjoined him, as an 
evening's task, to translate a Latin poem of his own, published 
in 1733, and entitled "Bellas homo ei Academicus." This 
Mr. Nichols executed with considerable spirit and humour, 
and in the following year {1761} Mr. Bowyer associated him 
fnth himself in translating the Westminster verses which had 
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been spoken on the previous Coronation of George the 
Second. 

The ^ipkuse bestowed on these efforts very naturally led 
Mr. Nichols to become a more constant votary of the MuseSj 
and from 1761 to 1766, his productions made no inconsider- 
able figure in the periodical journals. In 1763 he published 
two poetical pamphlets in 4to., the one intitled " Islington, a 
Poem," and the other " The Buds of Parnassus," which was 
republished in 1764, with some additional poems. - In 1765, 
he contributed several poems to a miscellaneous collection, 
published by Dr. Perfect of Town-Mailing, under the title of 
** The Laurel Wreath," 2 vols. Svo. His occasion^ pro- 
ductions of this kind, when further advanced, will be noticed 
hereafter. 

During his minority he produced some prose essays on the 
manners of the age, such as they appeared to Mie who had 
been no uiattentive observer. These were published in a 
periodical paper, vrritten chlefiy by Kelly, entitled " The 
Babbler,'* and in the Westminster Journal, a newspaper, 
under the signature of " The Cobbler of Alsatia." 

These were merely his amusements, and indicative of an 
amlntion which at his early age was surely pardonable. His 
more serious hours were devoted to the business of the press. 
His leading object was to please his master in the superintend- 
ance of the learned works printed by Mr. Bowyer, and in this 
he succeeded so well, that the relative situations of master and 
servant soon merged in a friendship, the compound of affection 
on the one side, and of reverence on the other. 

So amply had he fulfilled Mr. Bowyer's expectations, as to 
prudence aud judgment, that before his apprenticeship ex- 
pired, he sent hun to Cambridge to treat with that Universi^ 
for a lease of their exclusive privilege for printing bibles. This 
was a negociation which required great dehcacy and presence 
of mind, and these Mr. Nichols preserved on every interview. 
His endeavours proved unsuccessful only because the Univer- 
sity determined, on a due consideration of the matter, to keep 
the property in their own hands. 
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This journey, however, to our young aspirant was delight- 
ful. He had never before travelled but a very few mUedfrom 
his native place, and in Cambridge and its colleges he found 
every thing that could increase his enthusiasm for litemry 
pursuits. He made minutes of this tour, which he used to 
say, afforded him the most pleasing recollections at a br .dis- 
tant period of life. His remarks oa the passiug objects, on the 
journey, prove that he had already imbibed somewhat of the 
top<^apher's inquisitive spirit ; and at CaiAbridge be in- 
dulged in the delights of " local emotion," . by contemplating 
with reverence the colleges in which some eminaot scholars, 
with whom he had already become acquuntedj~had studied. 
On one occasion he says, " Visited Peter House, not without 
a respectful thought of Mr. Markland." Durbg his return 
likewise he ei^ibited some promising appeartmces of the 
ixator curiosas. 

Soon after, Mr. Bovryer gave another proof of the value be 
placed on Mr. Nichols' services, when the period, of them ex- 
pired, by returning to his father half of his apprentice-fee. 
But the hi^ estimate he had formed of him didnotendhere. 
He appears to have 'been long convinced that Mr. Nichols' 
assistance was of great importance- in his printii^ establisbr 
ment. Accordingly in 1766, be took him into partnership, 
and in the following year, tbey removed their office &om 
White Friars to Bed Lion Passage, Fleet Street, where it 
remained until a very few years since. This union, one of the 
most cordial that ever was formed, lasted until the death of. 
Mr. Bowyer in 1777. 

As Mr. Bowyer continued to be not only the printer, but 
the intimate friend and assistant in ^e learned labours of some 
of the first scholars of the age, Mr. Nichols had frequent op- 
portunities, which he never neglected, of acquiring the notice 
and esteem of those gentlemen. He had nc^ indeed, been 
long associated with Mr, Bowyer, as a partner, before he be- 
gan to be considered as his Intimate successor, and acquired 
the esteem and patronage of Mr. Bowyer's friends in no com- 
mon degree. This he lived to repay by handing down to 
H 2 
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posterity many important circumstances of their lives, fre- 
quently derived &om personal knowledge, which but for his 
industry and research, and the confidence bestowed upon him 
by their &milies, must have been lost to the world. 

The first publication in which he was concerned as an au- 
thor, was " The Origin of Printing, in two Essays : I. The 
Substance of Dr. Mtddleton's Dissertation on the Origin of 
Printing in England. 2. Mr. Meerman's Account of the In- 
vention of the Art at Harleim, and its Progress to Mentz, with 
occBsidnal Remarks, and an Appendix," Svo. 1774'. Mr. Ni- 
chols informs us that the " ori^al idea of this pamphlet was 
Mr. Bowyer's ; the completion of it his partner's." Mr. Ni- 
chols's shar^ therefore, must have been very considerable. It 
was published without a name, and at first was attributed to 
Mr. Bowyet, but the respective shares of him and his partner 
were soon discovered. A second edition, with many improve- 
ments, appeared in 1776, and a supplement In 1781. The 
foreign journals spoke with as much respect of this work as 
those at home. 

Mr. Nichols derived considerable &me from it. He was 
now enabled to add to the number of hb literary friends the 
names of ^ James Burrou^ and Sir John Prinze, as he 
had before acquired the esteem and acquaintance of Dr. Krch, 
Dr. Parsons, Dr. Warton, Dr. Farmer, and the Earl of 
Marchmont Sir John Pringle was accustomed to submit his 
prize-medal speeches, which he intended for the Royal So- 
ciety, to Mr. Nichols's perusal, before delivery, an honour of 
which so young a man may be for^ven if he was somewhat 
proud. 

As the works which passed through Mr. Bowyer's press 
engaged a more than common attention on the part of Mr. 
Nichols, he happened very early in life ^o conceive a high 
opinion of the mei-its of Dean Swif):, in consequence of Mr. 
Bowyer's having printed the 13th and I+th volumes of his 
works in the year 1 762. Of Dean Swift, Mr. Nichols appears 
never to have lost sight from this time, and i^Dplying himself 
closely in search of materials, he published in 1775, a supple- 
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mental volume to Dr. Hawkesworth's edition. This was re- 
publisbed afterwards so as to correspond with Hawkesworth's 
4to. 8vo. and 12mo. editions, and afterwards incorporated, 
with many additions and valuable biographical notes, in what 
may be now justly considered as the standard edition, first 
printed in 19 vols. 8vo. in 1800, and j-eprinted in 1808. Mr. 
Nichols's accuracy and judgment as an editor, were so com- 
pletely established by the appearance of the first-mentioned 
volume, that information respecting unpublished letters and 
tracts was sent to him from all quarters. Sheridan's life was 
the only part which he considered necessary to retain as ori- 
ginally published, since it was supposed by many (but cer- 
tainly not by the writer of this memoir), to furnish a defence 
of the objectionable parts of Swift's personal history. But, 
whatever the merits of this celebrated author, it appears incon- 
testibly from the preface to the second volume, that the pubUc 
is indebted to Mr. Nichols for the very complete state in 
which his works are now found. 

The next publication of our author, the " Original Works, 
in Prose and Verse, of William King, LL.D. with Historical 
Notes," 3 vols, small 8vo. 1776, afforded another decided 
proof of that taste for literary history and illustration, to which 
we owe the more important obligationsj which Mr. Nichols 
conferred by his recent and voluminous contributions to the 
biography of men of learning. It is evident that he must 
have been very early accustomed to inquiry and investigation, 
which enabled him to satisfy the cariosity of the reader so 
amply as he has done in King's Works. This publication 
likewise exhibits an extraordinary proof of diligence, both in 
business and study, when we consider that at this time he had 
scarcely reached his thirty-first year, and had the cares of a 
young family, just deprived of their maternal parent, to per- 
plex and afflict his mind, with the numerous engagements in 
which his partnership with Mr. Bowyer, and intimncy with 
dieir common friends, necessarily involved him. But it may 
be noticed here, altiiough not for the last time, that Mr. 
Nichols possessed not only extraordinary judgment in the 
H S 
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allotment of his hours, bat had equally extraordinary health 
and spirits to Sustain him, amidst the intenseness of industry, 
and the frequent calls of comphcated avocations. In both the * 
above-mentioned worksj he acknowledges having been assisted 
by his friend Isaac Reed, of Staples Inn, a man who never 
was consulted on points of literary history withont advantage. 

In 1 778, Mr. Nichols obtained a share in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, of which he became the editor. .This was an event 
of the greatest importance to all his subsequent pursuits, as 
well as to the public at large. Of this pubUcation it would 
be superfluous to say much in thb place, afler the ample his- 
tory of its rise and progress published by its editor in 1821, as 
a Preface to the General Index from 17S7 to 181S. It had 
not been long under his care before it obtained a ccmsequence 
which it had never before reached, although the preceding 
volnmes were formed from the contributions of some of the 
most able scholars and antiquaries of the time. The cele- 
brated Burke entitled it "one of the most chaste and instructive 
Miscelluues of the age." This Mr. Mchols found it, and 
this he left it, with such improvements, however, as rendered 
it of paramount importance to men of literary curiosity, and 
of great effect in the promotion of right principles. In 1782, 
Dr. Warton complimented"him in these words : "Your Ma- 
gazine is justly in the greatest credit here (Winchester), and 
under your guidance is become one of the most useful and 
entertaining miscellanies I know." 

It mi^t be easy, were it necessary, to add to these, the 
suffrages of some of the most eminent writers of the last half 
century. As a repository of literary history, and of public 
transactions for a much longer period, it is without a rival, a 
circumstance at which we cannot be surprized, when we con- 
sider that it contains the early, as well as the more mature 
lucubrations of many hundred authors in every department of 
literature. In the history of the magazine noticed above, 
Mr. Nichols has given a list of above five hundred men of 
note, who had been correspondents in hb time, and whom he 
had survived. Nearly an equal number might be added of 
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those who have died since this list was made out, and of those 
who are stall livmg, and lamenting the loss of one who afforded 
many of them the q;iean8 of being first introduced to pubUc 
notice. ■ 

la order to render the various information contuned in this 
magazine more easily accessible, Mr. Nichols published in 
1786 a complete index to the first fifty-lour volumes, com- 
piled by the late Rev. Samuel Ayscough. This was given to 
the public at a very moderate rate, but its importance was so 
soon acknowledged, that before it was reprinted we remember 
the price had risen to eight and nine guineas ; and both in- 
dexes served to increase the demand for complete sets of the 
magazine, which, from various causes, are not easy to be pro- 
cured in a perfect state. 

Gibbon, the historian, had such a value for this miscellany, 
that he recommended to Mr. Nichols a selection of the most 
curious and useful articles. Mr. Nichols was too much em- 
ployed to have leisure for such an undertaking; but it has, 
however, been since accomplished, and we understand with 
great judgment, in 4 vols. 8vo., by a learned gentleman of 
New College, Oxford. 

In noticing the Gendeman's Magazine, while under Mr. 
Nichols' care, the present writerVill not attempt that which 
Mr. Nichols would have disdained, any comparison between 
it and its rivals. This, indeed, becomes the less necessary, as 
they have all dropped into oblivion, with the exception of a 
few of recent date, in which no rivalship seems intended. It 
may be added, however, that his plan was calculated for per- 
manence. It depended on none of the frivolous fashions of 
the age. Its general character was usefulness combined with 
rational entertainment. Its supporters were men of learning, 
who found in its pages an easy mode of communicating their 
doubts and their inquiries, with a certainty that their doubts 
would be resolved and their inquiries answered by men equal 
to the task. The miscellany was particularly recommended 
by the impartiality of the editor, who admitted controversialists 
H 4 
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to the most equal welcome, and never interfered but when, 
out of respect to his numerous readers, it became his du^ to 
check the rudeness of personal reflection. In the course of 
such controversies, he must not be suspected of acceding to 
every proposition advanced either ia warmth or in calmness, 
and much was no doubt admitted of vhich he could not ap- 
prove. But his own pnnciples remained unshaken, prini^les 
early adopted, and favourable to piety and political happiness ; 
and such he preserved and supported amidst the most alarm- 
ing storms to which his country had ever been exposed. 
Whatever anomalies may be occasionally perceived in the 
eSu^ons of some of his corre^mndents, if the whole of his 
administration be exammed, it will be found that the main 
object and tendency of the magazine was to support our ex- 
cellent constitution in church and state, especially when in 
some latter years both were in danger Irom violence wkhont 
and treachery within. 

The sentiments of two very eminent and learned dignitaries 
of the churdi, with the perusal of which we have been &- 
voured since Mr. Nichols's death, may, we hope, without 
breach of confldence, be added to the above. Mr. Nichols 
" was an able, and, what is much more, he was a perfectly 
honest man. We can ill a:&rd to lose him. As an excellent 
antiquary, as a friend to literary men, and aa a liberal but 
thoroughly attached son of the Church of En^and, his me- 
mory will long live in the esteem and recollection of his 
fiiends." — " It is my Arm opinion, that in the various pro- 
ductions which during so long a period issued from his press, 
not a line escaped which could be detrimental to the influence 
of Christianity ; but, on the contrary, particularly in the con- 
duct of that leading work, the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' the 
genuine principles of orthodox religion have been advocated 
and diffused in this nation by its channel for the longest por- 
tion of a century. And even in the amusing and instructive 
articles of a literary and antiquarian cast, this leading purpose 
seems not to have been lost sight of. While he (Mr. Nichols) 
sojourned with us, he was, by the kindness and benevolence 
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of his heart, the delight of his friends, and must be considered 
as an eminent bene&ctor to his country," 

There was no part of the Magazine on which Mr. Nichols 
bestowed more attention than on the record of deaths, now 
known by the name of Obituary. In order to render this 
an article of authority, and ofien indeed it has been quoted as 
such, he was indefatigable in his inquiries, anxiously consulted 
his numerous friends, and had very often the advantage of 
original documents from the relatives of persons of various 
classes, whose history might be interesting to the public. In 
this he not only gratified immediate curiosity, but laid the 
foundation of those more extended accounts which afterwards 
appeared in works professedly biogrt^hical. The warmth of 
fiiendship and the recency of grief might no doubt sometimes 
^ve a high colouring to these reports, which became cfaas^ 
ened on further reflection and inquiry; but corrections or 
additions were impartially admitted, and the editor at least 
was accessible to every communication which tended to esta- 
blish the truth. 

It may here be noticed that many of the additional articles 
in the Bit^raphical Dictionary, which he edited, in' conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Heathcote, in 1784, came from Mr. Mchols. 
How ably and kindly he assisted in the late edition of that 
work, completed in 1 8 1 7, tn 32 vols. 8voq can never be forgotten 
by its editor, who hopes hereafter to acknowledge it more 
amply than merely by a reference to Mr. Nichols's printed 
works. 

Although Mr. Bowyer's press had not issued many works 
interesting to English antiquaries, Mr. Nichols appears, before 
the period to which we are now arrived, to have formed such 
connections as gradually encouraged what was early in his 
mind, until his inquiries became fixed on subjects relating to 
the antiquities of his own country. Among these preceptors 
we may notice Dr. Samuel Pegge, BorIase» Hutchins, Denne, 
and Dr. Ducarel. With the latter he was long linked in ' 
friendship, and, in conjunction with him, published, in 1779> 
the " History of the Royal Abbey of Bee, near Rouen," and 
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" Some account of the Alien Priories, and of such Lands as 
they are known to have possessed in England and Wales," 
3 Yols. But he had another coadjutor in these two works, 
of incalculable value, the celebrated Richard Gough, Esq. 

This very eminent antiquary, justly entitled the Camden of 
the eighteenth century, was, like Bowyer, an early discemer 
of Mr. Nichols's worth, and saw in him an able and useful 
assistant in his multifarious endeavours to illustrate the anti- 
quities of Great Britain. Mr. Gough was his senior by ten 
years, and a higher proficient in his favourite studies. At 
what precise time they became acquainted we have not been 
able to discover, but it seems, with much probability, to have 
been about the year 1770, when the first volume of the Archseo- 
logia was printed by Mr. Nichols, to whom Mr. Bowyer, 
from declining health, had almost entirely resigned the busi- 
ness of the press. Some years before this Mr. Gough had 
been a frequent correspondent in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
■ a publication constantly read by Mr. Nichols, when there was 
little prospect of his becoming its chief support, or of Mr. 
Gough's taking so acdve a part in the management of it, ss to 
become nearly a co-editor. It is probable that their intimacy 
was perfected whilst Mr. Gough was superintending his friend 
Mr. Hutchins's " History of Dorsetshire" through the press. 
That work was issued in two volumes, fol. 1774. 

Their connection, at whatever time begun, ended in a strict 
intimacy and cordial friendship, which terminated only in the 
death of Mr. Gough in 1809. It was a friendship uninter- 
ruptedly strengthened by congeniality of pursuits, mutual 
esteem, and the kindness of domestic intercourse. On their 
final separation, Mr. Nichols says, with unfeigned feeling, 
" The loss of Mr. Gough was the loss of more than a brother 
— it was losing a part of himself. For a long series of years 
he had experienced in Mr. Gough the kind, disinterested 
friend ; the prudent, judicious adviser ; the firm, unshaken 
patron. To him every material event in life was confidentially 
imparted. In those that were prosperous, no man more 
heartily rejoiced; in such as were less propitious, no man 
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more sincerely condoled, or more readily endeavoured to 
alleviate." Mr. Nichols has since lost no opportunity of 
hononring the memory of his departed friend, both in his 
" Literary Anecdotes," and in his " Illustrations of Literary 
History." His last office of duty was to select and transfer to 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the valuable collection of To- 
pography, printed, and MS. which Mr. Oough bequeathed to 
that noble repository. 

In 1 780, Mr. Nichols published a very curious " Collection 
of Royal and Noble Wilis," 4to. In this work he acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Mr. Gough and to Dr. Ducaret, 
for obt^ning transcripts and elucidating by notes. It was a 
scheme originally suggested by Dr. Ducarel, probably in 
consequence of the publication of the will of Heniy the 
Seventh, by Mr. Astle some years before. To this work, in 
li9i, Mr. Nichols added the will of Henry VIII., which is 
now seldom to be found with the preceding, itself a woric of 
great rarity. 

Amidst these more serious employments, 'Mx, Nichols 
diverted his leisure hours by compiling a work, which seems 
to have been entirely of his own projection, and the conse- 
quence of early predilection. This appeared in 1780, with 
the tide of " A Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, 
with I^storical and Biographical Notes," 4 vols, small 8vo. 
To these were added, in 1782, four other volumes, with a 
general poetical Index. 

In this curious work he has not only revived many pieced 
of unquestionable merit, which had long been forgotten, but 
produced some originals from the pens of men of ac- 
knowledged genius. In so large a collection are some which 
might perhaps have been allowed to remain in obscurity 
without much injury to the public; but even in the produc- 
tion of these he followed the opinion, and had the encourage- 
ment of some of the best critics of the time, Bishops Lowth 
and Percy, Dr. Warton, Mr. Kynaston, &c 

The biographical notes were deemed very interesting, and 
were h^pily the occasion of a similar improvement being 
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jnade to Dodsley's Collection of Poems, in the editjon of 1 782, 
if we mistake not, by Isaac Reed. In Mr. Nichols's collection 
are a few of his juvenile attempts at versification, of which, 
he says, *' they will at least serve as a foil to the beauties with 
which they are surrounded." Mr. Nichols never claimed a 
high rank among poets ; but there is evidently too much ■ 
disparagement in the above opinion. 

In the same year (1780), on the suggestion, and with the 
assistance of Mr. Gough, he began to publish the " BibUo- 
theca Topi^aphica Britannica," a work intended to collect 
such articles of British Topography, MS. or printed, as were 
in danger of being lost, or were become so scarce as to be out 
of the reach of most collectors. His reputation was now so 
iiilly established, that he had ready assistance from most of 
the eminent antiquaries of that day ; and in 1 790, the whole 
was concluded in fifty-two parts or numbers, making eight 
-large quarto volumes, illustrated by more than three hundred 
plates, with great exactness and accuracy, both in these and 
in the letter-press. A complete copy of this work is verr 
rarely to be found, and when found is valued at an enormous 
price. A continuation was begun some time after, under [the 
title of " Miscellaneous Antiquities," of which six numbers 
were published. 

It is to be feared Mr. Nichols was a considerable loser by 
this work, not only in the expences of printmg and engraving, 
but in the purchase of manuscripts and drawings. He could 
not, indeed, have been long connected with Mr. Gough, 
without imbibing a portion of his disinterested spirit, and 
looking for his best reward in the pleasure of the employ- 
ment, and the consciousness that he was contributing much 
valuable information for the use of posterity, and the honour 
of his country. Mr. Nichols thought as little of expence as 
of fatigue, and to the fear of either be seems to have been an 
entire stranger. His success, however, was not different from 
that of his brethren, for we know no class of writers worse 
rewarded than antiquaries. - 

The publication of the Bibliotheca Top<^[raphica took up 
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ten years, and in some hands might have been quite sufficient 
to employ the whole of those years. But such was the un- 
wearied industry of our author, that within the same period 
no less than eight^n publications issued from his press, of all 
which he was either editor or author. 

As a complete list of his works will be appended to this 
article, we shall only notice here those which are more parti- 
cularly connected with his researches as a biographer. In 
1781 he published in 8vo. " Biographical Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth," This was republished in 1'782, again in 
1785, and a fourth and most complete edition in 1810 — 1817, 
in S Tols. 4to., with very elegant reduced plates. Of this 
work, on its first appearance, the testimony of Lord Orford 
may be considered as decisive": — " Since the first edition of 
^3 work (the Anecdotes of Painting), a much ampler ac- 
count of Hogarth and his works has been given by Mr. 
Xichols ; which is not only more accurate, but much more 
satis&ctory than mine : omitting nothing that a collector 
would wish to know, either with regard to the history of the 
painter himself, or to tixe circumstances, different editions, 
and variations of his prints. I have completed my list of 
Hogarth's Works fi'om that source of information."* In 
1822, Mr. Nichols superintended a superb edition c^ 
Hogarth's works, fi'om the original plates, restored by James 
Heath, Esq. ; and furnished the Explanations of the subjects 
of the plates. Let it not be forgotten that these Explanations 
were written by Mr. Nichols in his seventy-eighth year. 

In the same year (1781) he was the author of " Biogra-' 
phical Memoirs of William Ged, including a particular 
Account of his Progress in tlie Art of Block-printing." But 
what in the course of years and by slow gradations, almost 
imperceptibly became the most important of all Mr. Nichols' 
biographical labours, was his " Anecdotes of Bowyer, and 
of many of his Literary Friends," 4to. 1 782. He had printed 
in 1778, twenty copies of " Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer," 
8vo., for distribution, " as a tribute of respect, amongst a 
few select friends." Gratitude to so kind a benefector induced 

• Lord Orford's Work?, 4to. voL iii. p. 453. 
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Mr. Nichols to make, from time to time, additions to this 
little work, quite unconscious that it would at last extend to 
the noblest monument raised to his own memory, as well as 
that of his friend. 

The second and much enlarged edition of 1782 was wel- 
comed with .ardour by all classes of men of literature, and 
soon rose to more than double the price at which it was 
originally offered to the public. The author was consequently 
again anxious to enlarge what was so generally acceptable, 
but had to encounter many interruptions from other extensive 
designs which he now began to meditate. 

Of these, the most important of all was his " History of 
Leicestershire," of which it has been justly s^d that it might 
have been the work of a whole life. Although generally 
devoted to subjects of the topographical kind, he acknow- 
ledged to the present writer that he had been induced to fix 
upon Leicestershire as his magnum <y>us, from circumstances 
of a domestic kind, both his amiable wives having sprung 
from respectable &milies in that county. 

This, however, like the other extensive work just men- 
tioned, was not the accomplishment of a complete design, 
distinctly laid down in plan, and regularly executed. It 
^ew from lesser efforts, among which we may enumerate 
" The History and Antiquities of Hinckley," which he 
published in 1782, 4fto, " The History and Antiquities 
of Aston Flamvile and Burbach, in Leicestershire," 1787, 
4to., " Collections towards the History and Antiquities 
of the Town and County of Leicester," 1790, 2 vols. 4to, 
It was in the preface to these volumes that he first inti- 
mated his intention to give the public a much more 
complete work of the kind, soliciting assistance, which 
appears to have been tendered so liberally, that about 
1792 he was enabled to begin to print his great work of 
" The Hbtory and Antiquities of the Town and County 
of Leic^ter," of which Parts I. and II. were publbhed 
in 1795. Of this a tiiird part was published in 1798, a 
fourth in 1800, a fiflh in 1804, a sixth in 1807, the seventh 
and concluding part in 1811, and an Appendix in 1815, in 
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which he was assisted by his son ; the whole making four 
large volumes, elegantly prmted in foHo, and illustrated by a 
profusion of views, portraits, maps, &c. and complete 
Indexes. 

If any proofe were wanting of Mr. Kichols'sjjoawr of literary 
labour, and, what is equally necessary, the frequent revision 
of that labour, the History of Leicestershire might be allowed 
to remain as completely decisive. But even this extensive 
undertaking cannot be allowed to stand alone. During the 
years in which he was preparing his materials, travelling into 
all parts of the county, and corresponding with, or visiting 
every person likely to afford information, he appeared as 
editor or author of no less than forty-seven articles. Among 
these were a second edition of " Bowyer's Greek Testament." 
" Bbhop Atterbury's Correspondence," 5 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 
as usual, with topographical and historical notes, the result 
of arduous research and frequent correspondence with his 
learned friends. " A Collection of Miscellaneous Tracts by 
Mr. Bowyer.^' " The History and Antiquities of Lambeth. 
Parish," " The Progresses and Royal Processions of Quees 
EiiEabeth," 2 vols. 4to. and a third in 1804. " The History 
and Antiquities of Canonbury, with some account of the parish 
of Islington," -tto. " Illustrations of the Manners and Ex- 
pences of Ancient Times in England," 4to. In 1815, the 
author speaks of this volume : " I have no hesitation in saying, 
in a case where it can neither promote my interest, nor hazard 
my veracity, that this is not only one of the scai'cest publi- 
cations of the eighteenth century, but, in its way, is also one 
of the most curious." « 

During the same period Mr. Nichols published an edition 
of " The Tatler," 6 vols. 8vo. with notes respecting biography, 
but particularly illustrative of manners. From the sources 
that had supplied many of these, he edited afterwards, " Sir 
Richard Steel's Epistolary Correspondence," 2 vpls. 8vo. 
" The Lover and Reader." « The Town Talk, &c." « The 
Theatre and Anti-Theatre," by the same author, 3 vols., all 
illustrated with notes, furnished from many forgotten records. 
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and family communications. Mr. Nichols appears to have 
first turned his attention to the British Essayists in conse- 
quence of his connection with Bishop Percy, Dr. Calder, and 
others who intended to publish editions of the Tader, Spec- 
tator, and Guardian, with the same species of annotation, ex- 
planatory of the manners and spirit of the times, and including 
memoirs of the authors. When they entered on their work, 
there was a possibility of recovering much information, and 
much information was recovered; a considerable part of 
which we have since seen added to various editions of these 
periodical writings, frequently without the candour of acknow- 
ledgment. 

TTie extent of Mr. Nichols's literary productions will yet 
appear more extraordinary, when we add that, during the 
period we have hastily gone over, he became engaged in some 
of those duties of public'life which necessarily demanded a 
considerable portion of time and attention ,* and it may be 
asked, without much hazard of a ready answer, where could 
he find that time ? Certain it is that he did find it, without 
any apparent injury to his usual pursuits, and that for many 
years he enjoyed a well-earned reputation as a member of 
the Corporation of London. 

In December 178*, the respect he had acquired in the 
city, induced his friends to propose him as a member of the 
Common Council for the ward of Farringdon Without, He 
was accordingly elected on the 21st of that month, and with 
the interval of only one year, held this situation, (10 years as 
Deputy under Alderman Wilkes,) until the year 181 1, when 
Re resigned all civic honours. He had previously declined 
the solicitation of his fellow-citizens of the ward to became 
their Alderman on the death of Wilkes. A considerable time 
before his resignation he had felt it his duty to seek health 
and quiet in retirement, but it is also more than probable that 
the prevalence of party-spirit among those with whom he had 
been accustomed to act, but could act no longer, bad its effect 
in precipitating a measure which many of his friends wished 
he had taken much sooner. The writer of this memoir hopes 

, ... C.,o;jlc 
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he will not be thought anxious to tske from tbe nnmber of 
hb. Mcfaols's useful accomplishments, wben he adds that 
his hi^ly-i-eq)ected friend was not qualified £» political life, 
as it too freqnendy appeared amnig many with whom he was 
obliged to associate. He cotdd not indulge asperity of 
thought or of Unguage ; he had nothing of the malevolence* 
of party-spint, and never thouf^t wone of any man for 
differing from him ever so widely in opinion. Unfit, however, 
as he was to join in the clamour of the day, be retained the 
respect of his colleagues, as an amiable and honest man, and 
an honour to the situation he had filled. 

In 1804 his views were directed to an honour more io 
unison with his literary pursuits. He had for some time been 
a member of the Court of Assistants of tbe Stationers' Com- 
pany, and in tbe above year attained what he^ called " the 
summit of his ambition, in b^ng elected Master of the Com- 
pany." Nor can any one think such ambition of the trivial 
kind who recollects how nearly connected this company is 
with the literature of the age, and that ammg its Dieiid>erff 
are to be found the lUieral end munificeat patrons of learned' 
men, who are no longer dependant on' the petty rewards' 
which in former days flowed, tardily eoou^ sometimes, from* 
the blandishments of dedication. 

How well Mr. Nichols discharged the daUes of Master, 
not only on this occasion, but for many years aiter as hcum 
tenms, has been repeatedly acknowledged, and still lives in 
the memory of the Court. Their rooms are decorated by 
portraits presented at various times t^ Mr. Nichols, among 
which are those of Robert Nelson, E^. the elder and younger 
Bowyer, Archbishop Chichele, Sir Richard Steele, and Mat- 
diew Prior ; with a bust of Mr. Bowyer, and with the quarto 
oopper-plate, finely engraved by the elder Basire, that an 
impression of it may be constantly given to every annuitant- 
onder Mr. Bowyer's wilL 

On the 8th of January 1807, by an accidental fell, at his 
house in Red Lion Passage, Mr. Nichob had one of his. 
thi^s fractured; and on the 8tb of F^ruory 1808* ^• 
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perienced a &r greater cdlamity, respecting iwt otdy himactf 
but the public, in ihe destruction by fire df his printing-office 
and warehouses, willi the whole of their valuaUe contents. 
*f Under these accamulated misfortuiies," we use bis own 
words, " sufficient to have overwhelmed a much stranger 
mind, be was supported by the coosolitary balm of fiiendship, 
and offers i^ unlimited pecuniary assistance ; -^ till, cheered 
by unequivocal maxke of pubUc and private ^^m^tion (not 
to mention motives of a higher and &r superior nature *), he 
bad. the resolution to apply with redoubled diligence to literary 
and typographical labours." 

It would be difficult, perhi^, to find many instances of a 
K striH^er mind" than Mr. NIcImIb displayed, at his advanced 
age, while suffering under both the above calamities. In the 
ease of .the fracture, the present writer had an opportunity to 
witness an instance of patioit endurance and of placid tetr^ter, 
which he can never forget Only three daysafter the accident, 
he found Mr. Nichols si^^pcnrted by thesurgical apparatus usual 
on such occsstcms, calmly reading the proof of a long article 
whidi he had that morning dictated to one of hia daughters, 
respecting the life and death of hia old friend Isaac Reed, 
irfiich w^it to press as he left it, and indeed wanted no cor- 
rectitm. f This accident left some portion of lameness, and 
abridged his usual exercise; but his genera! health fras little 
impaired, and his vigour of mind remained unabated, when 
be bad to mdure the severer trial of the destruction of his 
printin^office and warehouses. 

Iliis, it might have been naturally expected, would have 
iodiqiosed him for all fiiture labours. He was now in his 
sizl^-third year, and could not be tar from the age wIkh 
** the grasshopper is a burthen." For Gfty years he had led 
a life of inde&tigable application, and had produced from his 
own effi>rts, works enough to have established character, and 
content ambition. He was not desirous of accumulating 

• Here Ur, Nicboli quotes a panage from Bidiop Hoiif^, " I tbank God, I 
had die bope of a Chrisliao, and thit lupponed me." 
t Sat Gent. U^. JMRnrj 1807, p. 80. 
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weatdt, and the reward of his industry had been tardy; but 
it seemed now approaching, and he had reason to expect a 
gradual advantage from his various productions, and a liberal 
encouragement in hie future ^brts. It was, therefore, a bitter 
disappointment, when at Ae dose al a dweribl day, and re- 
posing in the society of his &mily, he heard that his whole 
property was consumed in a few short hours. 

Ilie presoit writer had on this occasion a striking proof of 
tlie uncertainty of sublunary enjoyments. In the afternoon 
of that &ial day, Mr. Nichols sent to him me of the most lirely 
letters he had ever receive — On die following morning he 
hastened to visit Mr. Nichols, and found him, as was to be 
espected, in a state of considerable depresram: but in a few 
days his mind speared to have recovered its tme. He folt 
the power of consolation, and was ezdted to fresh activity.— 
Tlius, in two remarkable instances, he disf^yed a temper 
Bad courage rarely to be found ; in tiie case o£ his personal 
accident, when his recovery was doubtfiil, and of his subse- 
quoit calami^, when his loss was irreparable. * 

Hopeless as such a return to accustomed pursuits may sff 
pear, Mr. Nichols resumed his labours with an energy equal 
to what he had ever displayed when in the prime of life. Be- 
sides completing his " Histoiy of the County of Lacester," 
already mentioned, he returned to bis " Life of Bowyer," of 
which one volume had been printed, but not published, just 
before his fire, under tiie title of " Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, comprising Biographical Memoirs of 
William Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A. and many ofliis learned 
friends ; an incidental view of the progress and advancemoit of 
literature in this kingdom during the last centtuy; and Imo- 
grapbical anecdotes cf a OHisiderable number of emineirt 
writers and ing^ous artists." 

This be lived to extend to nine lai^ volumes, Svo. ; to 
which he afterwards, finding materials increase from all quar^ 

* Some pardeulan <tf the valuable woAadeatn>7ed by tjiii &i«, allof wtudmre 
now difficult to be procured eren at a high price, nu; be teen iu tlie Gent. Mag. 
lS08,p.99. 
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ten, added four vdlaiDes, under the title of *' lUostr^ohs of - 
the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, consisting of 
authentic Memoirs and Original Letters of Eminent Persons; 
and intended as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes." It was 
one of the last actions of his life, to show the writer of this 
memoir a 6fth volume nearly printed, and to announce a sixth 
volume in preparaticHi. Of these it is hoped the public wiU 
not be long deprived, as Mr. Nichols had the happiness to 
leave a son, faWy acquainted with his designs, equally respected 
by his frieods and correspondents, and amply qualified to per- 
petuate the reputation which has attached to his name. 

It is very difficult for the [»-esent writer to speak of this ex- 
traordinary and satisfitctory wcvk in measured terms. Him- 
self an ardent lover, and an humble inquirer into the bit^raphy 
of Great Britain, he has enjoyed in this extensive collectioii a 
fund of information which it would be in vain to seek elsewhere. 
It is ori^nal in its plan and in its execution, nor perhaps will 
there soon arise an editor, to whom manuscripts of the most 
confidential kind, epistolary correspondence, and other pre- 
dous records will be intrusted with equal certainty of tiieir 
being given to the putdic accurately and minutely, and yet 
free from injury to the characters of the deceased, or the feel- 
ings of the living. 

By the vast accnmulation of literary correspondence in these 
volumes, Mr. Nichols has released the biographical inquirer 
from much of the uncertainty of vague report, and has in a 
great measure brought him near to the gratification of a per- 
sonal acquaintance. These records embrace the memoirs of 
almost all the learned men of the eighteenth century, and 
there are scarce any of that class with whom Mr. Nichols's 
volumes have not made us more intimate. Candid biogr^hers 
of future times must be ready to acknowledge with gratitude 
that' their obligations are incalculable. Already, indeed, the 
public has done justiee to the merits of this work ; for of all 
Mr. Nichob's publications it has been the most successful, 
and is soon likely to be one of the recherckes among book col- 
lectors. As in the present memoir we have confined ourselves 
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to the notice of such of his various labours as involve some- 
.wbat of his personal character, we may refer to the " Anec- 
dotes" and "Illustrations" for many traits of the most amiaUc 
kind, which will now be viewed with afiectionate interest by 
those who knew him, and will ensure the highest respect &om 
those who had not that happiness. 

The fourth volume of the " Illustrations " was published in 
1822, be&re which he had published, among other works, 
" Hardinge's Latin, Greek, and English Poems," 8vo, 1818; 
" Miscellaneous Works of George Hardinge, Esq," 1819^ 
.3 vols. 8vo.; a new editicHi of his "Progresses of Queen Eli- 
zabeth," with considerable additions, 3 vols. 4to. ; which was 
followed by the " Progresses of King James the First," 3 vols. 
'4to. which had engaged his attention almost to the hour of 
his death. These are both works of great curiosity, compre- 
hend a great many rare and valu^le fragments of royal 
history^ a large collection of rare tracts, and much illustration 
of the manners and customs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

In Mr. Nichols's death, «4)ich took place on Sunday, 
Nov. 26, there was much cause for Miction, and much to 
afford consolation. It was sudden beyond most instances we 
have ever heard of. He had passed some cheerBd hours with 
his family, and was retiring to rest about ten o'clock at night 
He had reached a step or two of the lower staircase, accom- 
panied by his ddest daughter, 'when he sud, but with no 
particular alteration of voice, *' Give me your hand," and 
instantly, but gendy, sunk down on his knees, and expired 
without a sigh or groan, or any symptom of suffering. 

On the Monday before, he complained as if he had caught 
cold ; and on Thursday, when the writer of this memoir saw 
him for the last time, he mentioned something of the kind, 
but said nothing of pain, or of any internal feeling that could 
give alartn. Before parting he conversed in his usual lively 
manner, about many thiags past and to come, and when the 
interview ended, he bid his visitor farewdl, as one whom he 
fiilly expected to see, with some other friends, within a few 
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dsys. He had no presentiment of death, and during his last 
week wrote two or three articles for the Magazine with his 
accustomed ease and spirit. 

Sadden as his death was, and there is something in sudden 
death to which no argument can reconcile the greater part of 
survivors, it could not fail even upon a slight reflexion to 
administer consolation. When the lirst impression was over, 
it was felt as. a great blessing that Mr. Nichols had outlived 
the commm age of man with entire exemption from the pains 
and infirmities he bod witnessed in the case of some of hb 
dearest friends. There was here none of that imbecility so 
afflicdng to friends and relatives ; memory and judgment were 
strong to the last 

For several years he had been accustomed to write some 
lines oa the return of his birth-day, for the amusement of his 
&nuly. These were generally contemplative and serious, 
afiecUonate as regarding his fiunily, and pious as regarding 
himself bis advanced age, his probable dlssdiuUon, and his 
firm reliance on the merits of his Redeemer, All came from 
the heart, and delighted those wbOm he wished to delight, a 
femily raninent for mutual afiecticm. The last of these verses, 
printed in the Magazine for 1824, may be considered as his 
during words and his dying prayer. 

His old age, at whatever period the reader may date it, 
imposed no necessity of leavmg oS hb accustomed employ- 
ments, or discontinuing his intercourse with socie^. He had 
no chronic disorder, hereditary or acquired, and hb occasional 
illnesses were of short duration. He was always ready to 
gratify hb anxious &mily by applying to medical advic^ and 
was never wanting in snch precautions as became hb advanced 
years. Hb constitution to the last exhibited the remains of 
great strength and activity. If, as asserted, a healthy old man 
b " a tower undermined," it was not easy in him to dbcover 
what had given way. 

Hb natural focultles remained unimpaired during the whole 
course of hb life, with the exception of hb sigh^ whidi for 
several years past had become by degrees less and less dis- 
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tioct llree days only hetxe his death he made a T«iy ex- 
traordinary daclaration to the writer of this article : " I cannot 
now read nay printed bodt, bnt I can read manuscript" 

Although we are not desirous to report miracles in <»der 
to .embellish the life of this worthy man, yet it may be allowed, 
and he f^ it as such, to be an extraordinaiy instance of the 
kindness of Providence ^t a degree of sight was still left 
which enabled b!m to peruse and select from the vast mass <tf 
literary correspondence now before him, such articles as were 
proper for his " lUustradons." As to printed bocdcs, he had 
the assistance of his amiable daughters, who were his amanu- 
enste and librarians. Those who Icnew the ardotur of his 
parental affection could easily perceive that, amidst a privatioe 
which would have sunk the spirits of most men, he had now a 
new source of domestic hap[»ness and thankful reflection. He 
lived also to see his son advancing to reputation, in the same 
businesis and the same literary pursuits in which himsdf 
delighted, and a grandson eagerly pursuing his footsteps. 
We may well exclaim, OJbriwtaie sen&r .' 

As much of Mr. Nichols's p«sonal character has be^i 
introduced in the preceding pages, it only remains to be 
added that it was uniformly remarkable for those qualities 
which procured universal esteem. The sweetness of his 
temper, and his disposition to be kind and useful, were the 
delight of his fiiends, and strangers went from liim widi an 
impression that they had been with an amiable and bene^ 
volent man. During his being a Member of the Corporati«i 
he employed his interest, as he did elsewhere his pen, in 
promoting charitable institutioos, and in ccmtriboting to the 
suf^rt of those persons who had sunk from prosper!^, and 
whose wants he relived in a more private manner. . For very 
many years he filled the office of Registrar, or Honorary 
■Secr^Biy of the Literary Fund, which gratified his kind 
feelings, by enabling him to assist many a brother author in 
distress. Nor was bis asnstance less liberally afforded to 
those of his own profession, whom he respected and whom he 
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eucotiVRged, either In their outset in life, or vben in difficulcieft. 
Id all this he experienced what all men of similar character 
have experienced. He sometimes met with those who availed 
themselves of his nnsnspicioiis temper tmd known benevolence, 
jet he was rarely heard to complain of ingratitude. He 
never introduced the subject; but» when closely pressed* be 
would acknowledge some instances in faia own experieacet yet 
with great reluctance, and an apparent willingness to have it 
thought that his bounty had not been judicious. 

His literary transactions were uniformly conducted on the 
best principles. His early associations were mostly with 
honourable men* whom he was ambitious to copy; and those 
who have been longest connected with him in business acr 
knowledge with pleasure and respect that Mr. Nichols never 
discovered the least symptom of what is mean or selfiA. He 
performed nothing, indeed, during his long life, of which be 
mig^t not have delighted to hear. His iriendships were never 
dissolved, (ot they were never unequal. By those of superior 
rank he was treated with the respect due to' the character of a 
gentleman and a man of talent ; while his inferiors found him 
useful, kind, and benevolent, always a friend, and often a 
patron. 

By what means he preserved the mem Sana in corpore tano 
for so many years of unequalled literary labour has been 
incidently hinted in the preceding pi^es. The subject 
might, perhaps, admit of more discussion, if this article had 
not already extended further than the writer originally in- 
tended. As to health, medical writers have given us no rules 
for procuring longevity, but what experi^ice proves to be 
fallacious. All that requires to be said here, and it may 
afford a usefol lesson, is, that Mr. Nichols had ori^^nally a 
good constituticHi, which he preserved by exercise, and the 
vicissitudes of constant employment. His mind was always em- 
ployed on what was useful ; and suc^ a mind is made to last. 
Both mind and body, there is every reason to think, were 
preserved in vigour by the uncommon felicity of his temper. 
He had none of the irascible passions, nor would it have 
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been easy to have proToked him to depart from the Uaguage 
flsd manners which rendered his company deli^tfiil. 

Here was much in the division of his time which enabled 
him to perform the arduous tasks which he imposed on bim- 
seUl He began his work early, and dispatched the business 
of the day before it became necessary to attend to public 
concerns, or jcnn the social parties of his friends. He had 
another habit which may be taken into the account. From 
his youth he did every thing quickly. He read with ra^udi^, 
and soon caught what was important to his purpose. He 
qrake quickly, sod that whether in the reciprocUy of nmver- 
sation, or when, which was frequently the case, he had to 
address a company in a set speech. He bad also accostome^ 
bimaelf to write widi great rapidity ; but this, he used jocu- 
larly to allow, althou^ a saving of time, did not tend to 
improve his hand. 

UpcMi the whole, if usefulness be a test of merit, no man 
in our days has conferred more important &vours on the 
rqmblic of letters. 

Mr. Nichols was twice married. I^rst, in 1 766) to Anoe, 
daughter of Mr. William Cradock. She died in 1 776» 
leaving two daughters, one of whom married the Rev. John 
Fridden, M. A. F. S. A., and died in 1815 ; the other is still 
livings and secondly, in 1776, to M&rtha, daughter of Mr. 
William Green, of Hinckley, in Leicestershire. She died in 
1788, leasing one son, Jdui Bowyer Kichols, Esq, and foor 
daught«'s, three of whom are still hving, and the eldest of them 
is married to John Morgan, Esq. of Highbury. 

He was interred in Islington Church-yard, where his 
parents, and all bis children who died before him, are depo- 
sited. Mr. Mchols, at the time of bis death, was probably 
the oldest native of Islington, and his grave is only a few yards 
from the boase in which he was bom. 

His fiineral was (as he would have wighed) as private as 
possible; attended only by all his m^e relatives who had 
arrived at man's estate, and by his attached friends, James 
and Wiliiam Morgan, and William Herrick, Esqrs. ; ' W. 
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Tooke,£Ki.F.R.S.; A.CliaIaien»£sqkF.aA.; Riaiis, 
Esq. F. R. S. ; Charles and Robert Baldwin, George Wood- 
fell, and J. Jeaffireson, Esqn. 

Tliere are several good portraits of Mr. Nichols : — 
1. Pabted 1782, teL 37, b^ Towne, and engraved by Cook, 
published in " Collections for Leicestershire." 2, Painted 
by V. D. Puyl, 1787, (unpublished}. S. Drawn by Edridge, 
published in Cadeli's ** Contemporary Portraits." 4. Drawn 
by J. Jackson, Esq. R.A. and engraved by Heath, I81I, 
let. 62, publbbed by Mr. Britton, and inserted in the 
" IJterary Anecdotes." 5. Another, punted by Jackson, mez- 
zotinted by Mqrer, published in " Histoiy of Leicestershire." 
6. Pfunted and engraved by Meyer, 1825, set. 80* and 
published with the Gentleman's Magazine. Several small 
copies have been made from the above prints. There is also 
a faithful bust of Mr. Nichols, by Giannelli. 



The very numerous publicatirais of which Mr. Nichols was 
either the author or the editor, we shall enumerate in chro- 
nol<^cal order : — 

1. " Islington, a Poem, 1763," 4^0. 

2. " The Buds of FarnaBBus, 1763," Mo.; republished in 1764, 
with additional Poems. 

3. " The Origin of Printing, 1774," 8vo. thejoint production of 
Mr. Bowyer and himself; reprinted in 1776 ; and a Supplement 
added in 1781. 

4. "Three Supplemental Volumes to the Worksof Dean Swift, 
with Notes, 1775, 1776, 1779," 8vo. 

5. " Index to the Miscellaneous Works of Lord Ly ttelton, 1775," 
8vo. 

6. " Index to Lord Che»ter6eld'8 Letters to his Son, 1776," 
8vo. 

7. " The Orijpnal Works, in Prose and Verse, of William King, 
LL.D. with Historical Notes, 1776," 3 vols, small 8vo. 

8. " Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer, 1778," 8vo.; distributed as 
a tribute of respect, amongst a few select {rieods. 

9. " History of the Royal Abbey of Bee, near Rouen, 1779," 
small 8vo. 
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10. " Simie AccouBt of the Alien Prioriea, and of such Landi 
BS they are known to have possesGcd in England and Wales, 
1799," 2 vols, unall 8vo. 

11. " Six Old Flays," on which Shakspeare grounded a like 
number of his ; selected by Mr. Steevens, and rertsed by Mr. 
Nichols, 1779, 2 vols, small 6vo. 

12. Mr. Rowe-Mores having left at his death a small un- 
published impression of " A Dissertation upon English Typo- 
graphical Founders and Founderies;" all the copies of this very 
curious pamphlet were purchased at his sale by Mr. Nichols ; and 
given to the public in 1779, with the addition of a short explana- 
tory " Appendix." 

IS. "A Collection of Royal and Noble Wills, 1780," 4to. 

14. " A Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, with His- 
torical and Biographical Notes, 1780;" i vols, small 8vo.; to 
which four other volumes, and a general Poetical Index, by Mr. 
Macbean, were added in 1782. 

15. " I^e Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica," 4to.; ia 
conjunction with Mr. (lOugh (in LII Numbers), 1780—1790. 

16. " Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth, 1781," 8vo. ; 
republished in 1782; again in nSS; and a fowth edition, in 
three very handsome quarto volumes, with CLX genuine Plates, 
1810—1817. 

17- " Biographical Memoirs of William Ged, including a parti- 
cular Account of his Progress in the Art of Block-prin^ng, 1781," 
8vo. 

18. A Third Edition, much enlarged, of Mr. Bowyer's ** Con- 
jectures and Observations on the New Testament, 1782," 4ito. ; 
and a Fourth Edition in 1812. 

19. " Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
Printer, F. S. A. and of many (^his learned Friends, 1782," Ito. 

20. " The History and Antiquities of Hinckley, in Leicester- 
shire, 1782," 4to. ; of which a second edition, in folio, extracted 
from the " History of Leicestershire," was printed in 1812. 

21. Mr. Bowyer's " Apology for some of Mc, Hooke's Obser- 
vations concerning ^e Roman Senate, with an Index to the Ob- 
servations, 1782," ito. 

22. " Novum Testamentum Grfecum, ad fidem Grtecorum 
solitm Codicum MSS. expressum ; adstipulante Joanne Jacobo 
Wetstenio : juxta Sectiones Jo. Alberti Bengelii divisum ; et nov& 
luterpunctione ssepi^ illustratum. Editio Secunda, Londini, 
Gura, typis, et sumptibus Johannis Nichols, 1783." 

23. In 1783, he collected " The principal Additions and Cor- 
rections in the Third Edition ofDr. Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
to complete the Second Edition" {of 1781.). , 
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24. " Buhop Attecburj's Epistolary CorreipoodeBce, vrith 
NotM," ToU. I. and II. 1783 ; vol. UI. 1784 ; vol. IV. 1787. — A 
new Edition of this Work, corrected aad much enlarged, was 
published ia 1799, wilii Memoirs of the Bishop ; and a i^fth Vo- 
lume, entirely new. 

25. In conjunction with the Rer. Dr. Ralph HeaAcote, he 
revised the second Edition of the " Biogr8{^cal Dictionary," 
12 vols. 8td. 1784 ; and added several hundred new lives. 

26. " A Collection of Miscellaneous TracU, by Mr. Bowyer, 
and some of his learned Friends, 1785;" 4to. 

S7. " The History and Antiquities of Lambeth Parish, 1786." 

28. " The Tatler, 1786," cum Notii Variorum, 6 vols, small 8vo. 

29. " The Works, in Verse and Prose, of Leonard Welsted, 
Esq. with Notes and Memoirs of the Author, 1787," 8vo. 

30. " Hie .History and Antiquities of Aston Flamrile and Bur- 
bach, in LeicesterstUre, 1787," 4to. 

SI. " Sir Richard Steele's Epistolary Correspondence, with 
Biogn^hical and Historical Notes, 1788," 2 vols, small 8to ; and 
an enlarged Edition, in 1809, 2 vols. 8vo. 

32. "HieFrogresseBand Royal Processions of Queen Elizabeth, 
1788." 2vols. 4to. ~Of this Collection a lliird Volume was pub- 
lished in 1804; and I^ of a Fourth Volume in 1821. 

55. " llie History and Antiquities of Canonbury, with some 
Account of the Parish of Islington, J 788," 4to. 

34. " Ilie Lover and Reader, by Sir Richard Steele, illustrated 
with Notes, 1789," 8vo. 

$S. " The Town Talk, Fish Pool, Plebeian, Old Whig, ^inster, 
8cc. by Sir Richard Steele ; illustrated with Notes, 179(^" 8vo. 

56. " Collections towards the History and Antiquities of the 
Town and County of Leicester, 179(^'' 2 vols. 4to. 

57. " An Edition of Shakspeare, 1790," in 7 vols. I2mo. ; accu- 
rately printed from the Text of Me. Malone ; with a SelectioQ of 
the more important Notes. 

38. « The Theatre and Anti-theatre, &C. of Sir Richard Steele, 
illustrated with Notes, 1791," 8vo. 

39. " Miscellaneous Antiquities, in continuation of the Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica," Six Numbers, 4to. 1792—1798. 

40. " The History and Antiquities of the Town and County of 
Leicester;" Parts I. and II. 1795. Folio. — A Third Part was 
published in 1798 ; a Fourth in 1800 ; a Fifth in 1804 ; a Sixth 
in 1807 [reprinted in 1810) ; and the Seventh in 1811 ; and an 
Appendix and General Indexes in 1815. 

41. " Illustrations of the Manners and Expences of Antient 
Times in England, 1797,'' 4t0. 
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49. " Biabop Kranett's Fimerel Sermon, with Memoirs of the 

CsTendish Family, 1797," 8vo. 

45. " Chronological List of the Society of Antiquatin of 
London, 1796," 4to. compiled in conjunction with Mr. Gough. 

44. " Ad ]Qdition of Shakspeare, 1799," in 8 rohi. 12mo. accu- 
rately printed from the Text of Mr. Steeveni ; with a Selection 
of the Kotea. 

iS. Haring recovered the MS. of the Rev. Kennett (^son's 
" Cominent upon Part of the Fourth Journey of Antoninus through 
Britain" (which in 1769 Mr. GUiboh proposed to publish by nib- 
scription, but which upon hia death was supposed to have been 
lost), Mr. Gougb and Mr. Kichols jointly published it in 1800, 
with the Parochial History of Castor and its Dependencies ; and 
aa Account of Marham, and several other places in its oeigbom^ 
hood. A new and improved Edition of this Work was printed in 
1619. 

46. In 1800, he completed ■* The Antiquaries' Museum," which 
had been begun in 1791 by bis friend Jacob Schnebbelie. 

4iJ. fo 180J, he puUiidied Dr. Pegge's " Historical Accoimt 
of Beaucbief Abbey, in the County of Derby." 

48. In the same year, he published a new and complete Edition 
«f the " WorlcB of Dean Swift," in XIX vols. Svo ; which in 
1603 were reprinted ia XXIV vols. 18mo. ; again in XIX vols. 8to. 
in 1808. 

49. In 1809, in conformity to the last will of Samuel P^ge, 
Esq. (son of the learned Antiquary already named), he ushered 
into the world, " Anecdotes of the EngUsfa Language," &c. 8vo ; 
and a new edition, with improvements, in 1614, 8vo; and in 1818, 
another work by the same gentleman, intituled, " Curialia AJDs- 
cellanea, or Anecdotes of Old Times," &c. 8vo. 

50. " Journal of a very young Lady's Tour f^om Canonbury to 
^dborough, through Chelmsftwd, Sudbury, Ipswich ; and back, 
tiuwigk Harwich, Colchester, &c. Sep. 14—21, 1804; written' 
hastily on the Road, as occurrences arose;" not intended for 
publication; but k very few copies only printed, to save the 
trouble of transcribing. 

51. In 1806, be published from the MSS. of his Friend Mr. 
Samuel Pe^^ " The Fourth and Fifth Parte of Curialia : or. An 
Historical Account of some Branches of the Royal Household, 
&c." 4to. 

52. In 1809 be printed from the Originals, and illustrated with 
Literary and Historical Anecdotes, " Letters on various subjects, 
to and from Archbishop Nicolton," 2 vols. 8vo. 
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£3. In the same year he edited another posthumous Work of 
Dr. Pegge's, under the title of " Anonymiana i or, Ten Centuries 
of Obserrations on various Authors and Subjects," Svo; and a 
Second Edition in 1818. 

54>. A new edition of " Fuller's History of the Worthies of 
Eng]and,''withbrief Notes, 1611. 2to1b. 4to. 

55. " Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century," 1812 — 
1815|9vohi. Sto. 

56. " literary DlustraUons of the Eighteenth Centary," a Sequel 
to the above Work, 4 vols. 1817'— 1823. 

57. A new Edition of his iriend Sir John Cullum's " History 
and Antiquities of Hawsted," 1 toI. ito. ISIS. 

- £8. A Third Edition of Rer. Thomas Warton's " History of 
Kiddington, in Oxfordshire;" revised through the press with the 
assistance of H. Ellis, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 1B15. 

59. " Hardinge's Latin, Greek, and English Poems, 1818," 8to. 

60. " Miscellaneous Works of George Hardinge," 3 vols. 8vo. 
1819. 

61. In 1818 he prefixed to the third volume of 'General Index 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, a Prefatory Introduction, descriptive 
of the rise and progress of the Magazine, with Anecdotes of the 
Projector and his early associates. 

63. " Taylor and Long's Music Speeches at Cambridge)" 5 vols. 
1819, 8vo. 

, 63. " Four SermoDSi by Dr. Taylor, Bps. Lowth and Hayt^," 
1822, 8to. 

64. EzpUnadons of the subjecU of Hogarth's Pl^«s, for the 
splendid and complete Edition of them, published by Messrs. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, in 1822. 

65. " Progresses of Queen Elizabeth," new edition, with very 
considerable improvements, 3 vols. 4to. 1823. 

66. " The Ptogresses of King Janes the First," in 3 vols. 4to. 
were printing at the time of Mr. Nichols' death; and he lived to . 
see the greater part of them published. 

67. A Fifth Volume of " Literary Illustrations " ie left by Mr. 
Nichols, nearly completed at the press. 
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Na VIII. 
MR. THOMAS HOLLOWAY; 

HltTOBICAL ENOBATER TO THE KIHO. 

J. US fiilloving is an abridgement xif a memoir which has 
been pnblished by one of this able and persevering artist's 
executors. 

Mr. HoUoway was bcMrn in Broad Street, in 1748^ and was 
^te eldest son <^ bis parents. His {ather was sufficiently easy 
in his carcumstancefi to afford a useful education to his chil- 
dren, of idiich diere were four, one other son and two daugh- 
ters. He was a man possessing great vivacity of disposition, 
inclining perhaps to versatility, and died at the early age of 
t}urty.£Te years. But both Mr. HoUoway's parents were 
deeply imbued with religious printnples ; and with such advan- 
^igeoiis guardiianslup of his earlier years, it cannot be a matter 
of sorprBe ttiat he soon fdt the influence of genuine religion. 

Nor did he neglect other studies ; he acquired the constant 
habit of rising with hb brother in winter as in summer at 
almost unseasonable bonra to read and redte, of which be ms 
fond ; and ^loi afterwards looked back with pleasure to the 
pndessional as^stance of the celebrated rhetorician Mr. Quin, 
It may be said that this well-grounded acquisition, combined 
with his natural suavity of temperament, ever after influenced 
his mtiforiH propriety of dqwrtment, and imparted to his 
manners that SHitidb>le confidence whidh always ctmciliated 
kindness or ei^;aged attention. Although of short statur^ 
and rather muscular form, he was yet graceful and dignified. 

As be grew up, his parents being dissenters, he had the 
priviU^ of the society of many distingui^ied ministers. Tlie 
impassioned zeal of Whitfield, the reas<Hiing dedsion of Wes- 
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ley, the pathos of Romfiine, were exhibited before him. After' 
wards the present venerable Rowland Hill was his companion, 
the eloquent Robinson of Cambridge his intimate friend. For 
himself he adopted the opinions of a Bapdst, and in the pos- 
session of these sentiments he was never shaken, although bis 
attachment to particular tenets did not render him illiberal or 
' oncandid. 

When very young Mr. Holloway conceived a strong pre- 
dilection for drawing, which was afterwards confirmed by the 
able instruction he received at school. Confiding in tiiis 
talent, he nyected a lucrative business open to turn as the 
elder son, and was apprenticed to Mr. Stent, an eminent seal- 
engraver. Under the care of this artist, his attrition was 
prindpally confined to the sculpture ef steel, which Was then 
in prevalent festuon ; tmd he afterwards executed soma v^ 
superior spedmens, particularly a bead of Ariadn^ which' 
guned him genoal praise ; but as this costly appendage to 
dress was, on account of the great labour and delicacy of its- 
workmanship, of tedious acquisition, gold and the glitter of 
precious stones soon supplied the place of the htxnely btit' 
more durable mineral. 

"When, therefore, he had completed his pupilage, seals uid 
medals were In part abandoned, and he fer some time amused- 
himself in attuning the knowledge of several varieties of en- 
graving on stone and copper, as well as on steel, which be 
practised without tuition. He also spent many of his leisure 
hcurs at the Royal Academy, drawing end modelling in wax, 
chiefly fiom the antique, and availed himself of the advantage 
of the library and lectures. At length he adopted line en- 
graving on copper as his future occupation. At first his sub- 
jects were chiefly portraits of private persons and ministers, 
and embeUishments of magazines ; his talents, therefore, were- 
only partially known, and his'gienius.consequeoUy was not 
powerfully elicited. But every thing he did was scn^ulously 
correct ; and, as he fi^uenUy made the drawings hiBOilel^ he 
acquired an accuracy of eye and precisitHi of judgment that 
never failed him. 
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The first great work on which he entered was the English 
pablication of Lavater's Essays on Physiognomy. To this 
he was eacouraged by a great lover of the arts, who suggested 
to him that, if the plates were executed In a supei-ior styl^ 
and duplicates givea of the most interesting subjects Irom the 
antique, and trom original pictures in this country, of which 
Lsvater had not been able to avail himself, the publication 
might be well received. He, in consequence, engaged the 
Rev. Dr. Hunter (minister of the Scots church, London Wall) 
in the translation ; and, forming a connection with two pub- 
lishers, had the courage to embark in a work containing 
seren hundred plates, and extending to five volumes imperial 
quarto. The translation was executed with delic&cy and ele- 
gance; the graphic illustrations were of equal merit. So 
balanced indeed was the public favour between the translator 
and the artist, that some called the work Hunter's and scune 
Holloway's Lavater, which b the case to the present day. 

About the same time Mr. Holloway's inclinations were oc- 
ca^onally directed to portrait painting. A beautiful head of . 
■ bis mother, by Russel, refined his taste, and stimulated bis 
talents. He exhibited at Somerset House several specim^is 
in miniature, and of the size of life in crayons. Amongst the 
latter were likenesses of himself and of liis eldest niece and 
nephew, which are certainly equal to any examples of this 
beautiful style. He succeeded also comparatively well in oils ; ' 
and B small head of his friend Robins(Hi has been much and 
deservedly admired. 

Towards the ctmclusion of the work of Lavater, he was 
occasionally engaged on other advantageous subjects; two 
elaborate prints of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley gained him 
great reputation ; especially the first, after a picture by West. 
He also produced mimy engravings illustrative of the noUe 
publications of Boydell, Macklin, and Bowyer; and was em- 
ployed in the embellishments of several beautiful editkms of 
the British classics. 

There was only one interruption of consequence that ever 
diversified his professional career. It was at the period when 

VOL. XI r. K 
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die pnblic att^itiQQ was occupied by the new and interestiiig 
science of ftnimal magDeti^m. Atnongst other pc^ulor lee* 
turers on this subject, Mr, John Holloway, the artist's brother, 
offered himself as a candidate ; and soon surpassed, by his 
imposing styl^ most of his compeUtors. In Londoa large 
parties of well-infbnned persons assembled at his house, to 
hear the abstract question discussed, and its results explained ; 
but he was not able, except on a few occasions, to be his own 
reader beyond the vicinities of the metropolis, to which he 
w^s conned by stated employment. It was, therefore, at his 
urgent request, that his brother for a while left the calm 
seclusion of his studious life, and entered upon a new and 
more active scene. His qualifications as a rhetorical reader 
have been mentioned; and the fame of his brother having 
travelled to the great provincial to^ms befpre him, he was 
«ure of 4 favourable receptiop. He performed his icind task 
well, and with so much spirit, that no stranger could imagine 
he stood in a deputed character, and read for the repi^tation 
and emolument of another. His circuit duly performed, he 
surrendered his credentials and the contents of the literary 
chest, to their deserving and highly gifted owner, and feeling 
himself repaid by success on the one hand, and brotherly 
gratitude on the other, became again the retired artist- 

We UQw arrive at the most interesting and important period 
of Mr, Hpllqway's professional life. The Cartoons of Haphael, 
at Windsor, had occasionally been seen by him> but not 
sufficiently often to moke him acquainted with their in&tite 
superiority over ^H copies of them, Dorigny's prints ware in 
universal reputation, and them he possessed and admired-' It 
was simply the possession of these prints that first suggested 
to Mr, HoUoway the conception of a more finished series of 
eofpr^vings. The subject was afterwards discussed in frequent 
conversations with the late President of the Royal Aeademy- 
Mr, West was, perhi^s, of all modem painters, the most 
uniform admirer of Raphael. It was by his kind instrumen- 
tali^ that Mr. HoUoway gained access to the palace. Ilie 
late Roynl patron of the arts was emineotly partial to this 
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great painter ; and his Majesty seemed pleased to show bii 
kindness to him by granting to his friend not only permisnon, 
but exclusive permission, to make every use of the Cartoons 
that might be required. Soon afterwards, with that consider- 
ation and benevolent condescenei<ni which always marked the 
intercourse of diis revered Monarch with his subjects, he gave 
instructions to the Master of the Board of Works, to si^ly 
the artist with every convenience of so^c^ing, easels, Stc. ; 
to which was ordered to be added in winter the accom- 
modation of stoves, fdthough un&vourable to the appearance 
tjf the royal chambers. His Majesty frequently watched the 
prc^ess of the work, and often familiarly conversed m those 
occasions, not forgetting sometimes to intermingle a few 
pleasuit sarcasms on the apparent slowness with which it 
proceeded. Once he said, " Mr. Holloway, I have only to 
live three hundred years to see the termination of your 
labours !" His Majesty was correct in Ms observation of the 
artist's caution ; for at first the importance of his employment, 
and perhaps the vicinity of the royal presence, seemed in 
aome degree to abate the confidence of a mind which other- 
wise rarely discovered irresolution. 

As to the tei'ms of subscription, it will be seen that at this 
dme no adequate calculation had been made of the probable 
-magnitude of the impending labour, whether iu respect of time 
or expence ; the enthusiasm of the moment at once diminished 
the greatness of the task, and suggested the flattering hope of 
its rapid completion. A few years, therefore, and a moderate 
price, appeared sufficient to finish and make compensation 
for the time and talents to be devoted to it. With these ideas 
Mr. Holloway proceeded to Windsor; and left his pupils 
and establishment at his house in Newingtdn Green; thinking 
his speedy return with the first drawing would prevent the 
necessity of removing. Weeks, however, elapsed almost 
without a commencement ; and he was soon convinced of the 
reid ch^acter of the important enterprise in which he had 
embarked. On this discovery the plan was changed, and the 
domicile entirely transferred to the precincts of the royal 
K 2 
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caBtle. This proved a fortunate necessity, as the originals 
thus became equally accessible to the younger students, whose 
admiration of their unexpected grandeur and beauty added a 
lively interest to their employment, and urged to greater emu- 
lation of improvement and new vigour of application. It may 
be said, without derogating from Mr. Holloway's merits, that 
their youthful ardour acted as a stimulus on his more sedate 
habits. Thus, not only the drawings soon began to show 
considerable progress and command the highest approbation, 
but the plate of St. Paul at Athens was preceptibly advancing. 

About this time leave was graciously accorded to Mr. Hol- 
loway to dedicate the work to his Majesty ; to whom, as the 
highest of &vourg, he had the honour of being appointed histo- 
rical engraver ; and on the publication of the first part, of b^ng 
admitted into the royal presence to present it. Soon after- 
wards his former pupils and subsequent assistants became 
partners in the work ; to the prosecution of which it was evi- 
dent that their united talents, property, and zeal, would 
scarcely be equal. Of these cordial associates, Mr. Slann and 
Mr. Webb, who were also his nephews-in-law, alone continued 
uninterruptedly to co-operate with him ; having now for many 
years performed the chief part of the engravings ; to the re- 
putation of which they have greatly contributed by the exer- 
cise of abilities in all respects worthy their esteemed coadjutor. 
Ilieir superior talents will, doubtless, ensure to these gentle- 
men the honour and satis&clion of brining to a successfid 
termination, which is not fer dbtant, this most splendid of 
graphic undertakings. The other proprietors were fellow- 
labourers but a short time. Mr. Joseph Thomson, who alone 
had not been a pupil with the rest, fell an early victim to a too 
ardent genius. The next vacancy was occasioned by the 
injurious effects of too much application on the health of Mr. 
Holloway's nephew, who was at length obliged to renounce 
sedentary for active habits. 

As the magnitude and expensiveness of the work became 
more and more apparent, the terms of subsciiption advanced ; 
but such was the diffidence of the artists, that addttions'were 
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made at long intervals before the price was ultimately fixed at 
ten guineas. This remuneration would not have been required 
had the original proposals been better planned ; the first price 
of three guineas being, as it must appear to all who are 
acquainted with the engravings, totally inadequate to their 
value : it ought, however, to be mentioned, to the honour of 
the early subscribers, that ^e greater part increased their 
payments to four, five, six, and in some instances to eight and 
ten guineas. 

A few years limited the stay of Mr. Holloway and his 
associates at a place rendered interesting by many favourable 
circumstances i for the Cartoons being removed to their 
original gallery at Hampton Court, thither the artists followed ; 
and it was here that the first plate, which on its appearance 
gained immediate reputation, was published. 

After the lapse of many years at this palace, all the draw- 
ings were finished ; during which time the Charge to Peter, 
and the Death of Ananias, and Elymas, were presented to the 
public with honours equal to the first plate. Mr. Holloway's 
time at the palaces was agreeably passed ; for, although occa- 
sioning many interruptions of his studies, he enjoyed the 
opportunity of frequent conversation with the numerous 
admirers of Raphael. To all, indeed, who wished the advantage 
of hb remarks, he paid the most polite attention ; and many 
have been known to visit the galleries principally to have the 
advantage of his critical illustrations. He sometimes com- 
mented as a Christian, sometimes as the artist ; and in those 
animated moments often discovered beauties new even to 
himself. 

The drawings being completed, forming a most faithfiil and 
valuable series of copies, the artists, now thai the pictures 
were no longer essential to them, except for occasional con- 
sultation, removed to Edgefield in Norfolk ; to which delightful 
village they were attracted by the love of perfect retirement, 
the probability of a reduction in their expenditure, and the 
aiTectionate society of some valued relatives who had long been 
resident there. Through these circumstances they soon felt 
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themselves at borne ; but i^r sustaining for a considerable 
period the inconvenience of bonste unsuitable for their large 
and increasing families, they were obliged, reluctantly, to make 
another change. At EdgeSeld, however, the beautiful plate 
of the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, which supported to its 
fullest extent the credit of the former four, was finished ; and 
it was soon after published. 

The desired object being at length obtained of eligible and 
contiguous habita^ons, Mr. Holtoway and his associates 
removed to Coltishall, near Norwich ; where, in Felwnary 
1827, having had the pleasure to see the sixth engraving in 
advanced prt^ess, and the only remaining one commenced, 
this excellent man, surrounded by the greater proportion of 
hb nearest relatives, serenely closed a life which, for almost 
eighty years, had be^i devoted to use5ilness and goodness.- 
His remains were deposited in the principal aisle of Coltishall 
church; to which resting.^lace he had been conveyed amidst 
the grief of his relations, and the respect of bis esteemed 
neighbours. 

Mr. Holloway was never married ; but was twice engaged 
in the bonds of affection. His first, and most passicmate 
attachment, was harshly mterrupted by die avarice of his in- 
tended father-in-law,' who felt anxious that his daughter should 
elevate herself in the world by wealth. He never forgot this 
disappointment ; he sometimes, in his &miliar moments, said* 
he was not able to lose the impression of that last and hopeless 
look, which, with thepoignancy of female sorrow, told him their 
separation was final. The second instance, which happened 
in the sober maturity of his years, was rather the efifect oE 
congenial religious sentiments than simple love ; this, there- 
fore, under the mask of externRl attentions of courtship, first 
faded into friendship, and then yielded on both sides to the 
neutralizing circumstances of contrary situations in life. These 
events did not, as often is the result with others, produce mis- 
anthropic aversions, or subdue the natural cheerfulness of his 
di^wsition : he was always the polite advocate of the sex : be 
sympathized with the affectionate mother, and was greatly 
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attached to the society of children : his knees, as an uncle, 
were as much frequented as the lap of the tenderest and most 
mdulgent of lathers. His friendships generally lasted till 
interrupted by death. 

Wherever Mr. Hoiloway went, he never lost an opportunity 
to inculcate a Christian's fitith ; but his zeal was well regulated, 
and was deroid of bigotry. He was (iill of the milk of human 
kindness. His benevolence was not confined to particular 
ol^ects or particular periods; it was general and habituaL 
He eBJoyed the esteem of all who knew him ; the warm affec- 
tion of his near connections ; and the personal kindness and 
patronage of some of the most highly distinguished individuals 
in the country. 
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WILLIAM KITCHINER, ESQ. M.a 

Dr. Kitchiner was completely what is called a character. 
Hh person, his dress, his deportment, his iisi^;es, were all 
peculiar and quaint ; but it must be said, at the same time, 
that kindness of heart, benevolence of disposition, and a firm 
integrity in the graver affairs of the world, threw an ample 
covering-mantle over his innocent eccentricities. 

He was the son of an eminent coal-merchant in Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, who acquired a considerable property in 
liouses and premises adjacent to the Thames, and was a 
magistrate for Middlesex. Dr. Kitchiner was educated at 
Eton. His degree was merely from Glasgow, and therefore 
be could not practise as a physician in London ; but having 
inherited a handsome competence, he was enabled to live 
independent of his profession, to devote himself to science, 
and to open his hospitable doors to a vast circle of friends 
distinguished for genius and learning. 

Dr. Kitchiner's father had a great taste for music, which 
was imbibed by his son. We believe that at one tune it was 
in contemplation to cultivate his talents in this way, by placing 
him under one of the leading professors of the day. His 
love of music accompanied him through life; and, to the last, 
be played and sang with considerable taste and feeling. 

Though always an epicure — fond of experiments in 
cookery, and exceeding particular in the choice of his viands, 
and in their mode of preparation for the table, he was regular, 
and even abstemious in his general habits. There were times, 
indeed, when, according to his own statement, his consumption 
of animal food was extraordinary. The craving was not to be 
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repressed, nor easily to be satisfied. It had nothing to do 
with the love of eating, abstractedly considered, but was the 
result of some organic and incurable disease. 

Dr. Kitchiner's hours of rising, of eating, of retiring to ' 
rest, wei-e all regulated by system. He was accustomed to 
make a good breakfast at eight or nine. His lusches, to 
which only the favoured few had the privilege of entree, were 
superb. They consisted of potted meats of various kinds, 
filed fish, savoury ^/&, rich liquem-s,hc. &c. in great variety 
and abundance. His dinners, unless when he had parties, 
were comjiaratively plain and simple, served in an orderly 
manner ~ cooked according to his own maxims — and placed 
upon the table invariably within five minutes of Uie tame 
announced. His usual hour was five. His supper was served 
at half-past nine ; and at eleven he was accustomed to retire. 

His public dinners, as they may be termed, were things of 
more pomp, ceremony, and Etiquette. They were announced 
by notes of preparation, which could not fail of exciting the 
liveliest sensations in the epigastric region of the " thorough 
bred grand-gourmaods of the first magnitude" who were 
honoured with an invitation. One o( these notes is well 
entitled to preservation as a curiosity : — 

" Dear Sir, The honour of your company is requested to' 
dine with the Committee of Taste, on Wednesday next, the 
10th instant. 

" The specimens will be placed upon the table at five o'clock 
precisely, when the business of the day will immediately 
commence. I have the honour to be, your most obedient 
servant, W. Kitchiner, Secretary. 

August, 182S — 43, Warren Street, 
Fitzroy Square. 

" At the last general mee^ng, tt was unanimously resolved, 
that: — 

" 1st. An Invitation to Eta Beta Pi, must be answered 
in writing as soon as possible after it is received, within 
twenty-fours at latest, reckoning from that on which it is 
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dated ; otherwise the Secretary will have die profound re* 
gret to feel .that the invitation has been definitively declined. 

" 2d. The Secretary having represented that the perfection 
of several of the preparations is so exquisitely evanescent^ 
that the delay of one minute after their arnval at the meri- 
dian of concoction, will render them no longer worthy of men 
of taste, 

" Therefore, to ensure the punctual attendance of those 
illustrious gastrophilists, who on grand occasions are invited 
to join this high tribunal of taste for their own pleasure and 
the benefit of their country, it is irrevocably resolved, ' That 
the jtuiitor be ordered not to admit any visitor, of whatever 
<iminence of appetite, atler the hour which the Secretary shaJI 
have announced that the specimens are ready. By order of 
the Committee, William Kitchiner, Sec." 

Latterly, Dr. Kitchiner was in the habit of having a small 
Mid select party to dine with him previously to his Tuesday 
evening's converzatione. The last of these delightful meet- 
ings was on the 20th of February, 182?. The dinner was, 
as usual, announced at five minutes after five. As the first 
three that had been invited entered his drawing-room, he 
received them seated at his grand piano-forte, and struck up, 
" See the Conquering Hero comes !" accompanying the air 
with a peal on the kettle-dnims beneath the instrument. This 
to be sure was droll ; but, at all events, it was harmless. 

For the regulation of the Tuesday evenings' converzatione 
alluded to, Dr. Kitchiner used to fix a placard over his 
chimney-piece, inscribed — . " At seven come, — at eleven go." 
It is said, that upon one of these occasions, the facetious 
George Colman, on observing this admonition, availed him- 
self of an opportunity to add the word " it," making the last 
line run — " at eleven go it !" At these little social meetings, 
a signal for supper was invariably given at half-past nine. 
All who were not desirous of further refi«sbment would then 
retire; and those who remained descended to the parlonr to 
partake of the friendly fitre, according to the season of the 
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jear. A cold joint, a lobster-salad, and some litde entrOaitt, 
osnally formed the summer repast, and in winter a few nicely^ 
cooked little hot made-dishes were spread upon the boards 
with wines, liqueurs, a variety of excellent ales, and other 
choice stor^ from his well-stocked cellar. As thest parties wera 
composed of the professors and amateurs of all the libeval «A) 
it will readily be imagined that the mind as well as Uie bodfy 
was abundsQlly regaled — that " tht feast of reason and the 
flow of soul" were ne»er wanting. So well were the orderly 
habits of the Doctor understood, that, at the appointed time^ 
some considerate guest would observe " 'Tis on the strike of 
eleven." Hats and clo^s, coats and umbrellas, were then 
brou^t in ; the Doctor attended his visit<H-s to the street^ 
door, looked up at the stars — if there were any visible -^ 
gave each of his friends a cordial shake of the hand, wi^ed 
bitn a hearty good-night, and so the evening wa» closed. 

Dr. Kitcbuter ordered his studies with more ftstidiona 
predsim than is customary with men of genius ; who, as it is 
well known, are in general averse to rules. He kept a sUte 
in his- hall, on whtc^ his hours for recdving visitors were 
indicated. Many who knocked at his door tfaooght these 
humours strange, bat no one who knew the Doctor felt 
offended, even though not admitted. Some lavoured few- 
were, however, on what he termed his " free list/' To such 
he was always accessible. 

"We must aow speak of Dr. Kitchiner's bocrics. Optics, 
music, cookery, and travelling, were his four prindpal sub- 
jects. Hb first pobUcadonj entitled " Practical Obsermtioni 
on Telescopes,"' Svo. afipeared anonymously in 1815. The 
third edition was published in 1819. In the mean while he 
had communicated to the Fbilosophical Magazine an <* £ssay 
on the Size best adapted for Achromatic Glasses ; with Hbit» 
to Optidons and Amateurs of Astronomical Studies oa the 
Construction and Use of Telescopes in general" (Fbil. Mag. 
vol. xlvL p. 122.) These established his iame as an amateur' 
optician ; and the " Apieius Redivivns ; or Cook's Orade," 
12EIO. 1817, ngnalized him as an amateur gastronomist. In 
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183S he pnblished " The Art of Invigorating and Frolonguig 
Life by Food, Clothes, Air, Exerdse, Wine, Sleep, &c. ; 
and Peptic Precepts. To which is added the Pleasure of 
inking a WiU," I2mo. In 1822 he issued a small octavo 
volaine of " Observations on Vocal Music;" and in the same 
year a handsome folio of " The Loyal and National Songs of 
England, selected from Original Manuscripts and early 
printed Copies " in his own library. Next followed " The 
Housekeeper's Ledger;" and in 1825 be revised his former 
work on <^tics, and pnblished it under the tide of " The 
Economy of the Eyes," in two parts ; the first on the subject 
in general, and on spectacles, opera-glasses, &c. ; and 
"Part II. Of Telescopes." At his death he left ready for 
the press a work which has since been published under the 
title of " The Traveller's Oracle." It contains a' great deal 
of curious and whimsical matter ; but if it possessed no other 
merit than that of having elicited the admirable review which 
^ipeared in Blackwood's Magazine of October last, it woold 
not have been published in vain. 

Dr. Kitcbiner was married many years ago, but a separ- 
ation soon ensued. His wife, by whom he had no &mily, 
is still living. A natural son, who has been edu(»ted at 
Cambridge, inherits the bulk of his property. The Doctor's 
wiil» made about sixteen years since, is as remarkable for its 
eccentricity as any of the productions of the testator ; and it 
is said that another, making some serious alterations in the 
disposal c^ his property, was intended for signature on the 
Wednesday following the nigbt on which he died. 

On the 26tii of February, 1 827, Dr. Kitcbiner dined at his 
friend Braham's, in Baker Street ; and was in better spirits 
than usual, as, for some time past, in consequence of a spas- 
modic a£^tlon and palpitation of the heart, he bad been 
occasionally observed in a desponding state. He had ordered 
bis carriage at half-past eight, but the pleasure he experienced 
in the company induced him to stay till eleven. On his way 
fatxneto Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, he was seized with 
one of those violent fits of palpitation which he bad of late 
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frequently experienced ; and on reaching his house ascended 
the stairs with a hurried step, and threw himself on a so&. 
Every assistance was immediately afforded, but in less than 
an hour be expired) without consciousness and without a 
pang. 

His remains were interred in the &mily-Taultatthe church 
of St. Clement Danes; but it has been announced that a 
monument will be erected to his memory in the new church 
of St. Pancras, in which parish he had long resided. 

This amiable and useful man possessed the estimable virtue 
of never speaking ill of any one: on the contrary, he was a 
great lover of conciliation, and to many he proved a valuable 
adviser, and firm friend. In manners he was quiet, and 
apparently timid. Whenever, however, he entered upon any 
of his grand hobbies, he was full, cheerful, and even eloquent. 



Tlie Literarj- Gazette, the Monthly Magazine, and the 
Gentleman's Magazine have contributed to furnish this little 
Memoir. 
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THE HOST NOBLE 

FRANCIS RAWDON HASTINGS, 

HABQUI8 OF HASTIH08, EAHL OV BAWDON, TIfCOtJNT LOU- 
SOUH) BAft'oN HA8TIN08, BOTBEUX, HOLINES, HUNQER- 
VORD*, AND RAWDON, AND A BABONET IN ENQLAND ; EAHL 
or UOIBA, AND BAROV RAVDON OF MOIKA, CO. DOWN, IN 
IRELAND; GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF MALTA 
AND ITS dependencies; constable and CHIEF GOVERNOR 
OF THE TOWER OF LONDON, AND LORD LIEUTENANT ANB 
CUST08 ROTULORHM OF THE TOWER DIVISION ; A PHIVT- 
COUKSELLOR, AND ONE OF THE COUNCIL OP THE KING IN 
SCOTLAND AND CORNWALL; COLONEL OF THE 27tH REOI- 
UBNT OF rOOT; A OOTERNOR OP THE CHARTER-HOUSE; 
E. a, Q. C. B. 6. C. H. S. R. B. V. S. A. AND M. R. I. A. 

^HE Suoily of Rawdon from which thb distinguished noble- 
man was paternally descended, is of high antiquity at Rawdon 
near Leeds. The head of the pedigree, Paulyn de Rawdon, 
is stated to have commanded a band of archers in the service 
of the Conqueror ; and this tradition is alluded to in the 
family arms, a fess between three pheons (or arrow heads), 
and their motto *' Nos quoque tela sparsimus." The estate of 
Rawdon, of which the Marquis died possessed, is said to have 
been the reward of this feithful archer; although the following 
poetical deed of ^A, recorded by Weaver, in his " Funeral 
Monuments," is probably fictitious ; — 

" I William Kyng, the thurd yere of my reign, 
Give to the Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hopetowne, 
With all the bounds both up and downe ; 

■ Tbe incieDt boronie* of Nemnarch, Pererel of NoCtingliun, Mod of Cadburj, 
■ndD* Hornet, hcTe been added to tbe aboie titlei ; but arc itM •uributed (o A* 
Uacqiu* in NicoUi'i Sjooprii of the Feaagc. 
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From beven to yertbe, from yerthe to he), 
For the and thyn, ther to dwel, 
As truly as this Kyng right is myn ; 
For a crossebow and an arrow, 
When I bbI come to hunt on Yarrow, 
And in token that this thing is sooth, 
I bit the whyt wax with my tooth, 
Before Meg, Mawd, and, Margery, 
And my thurd Sonne, Henry." 

The maternal ancestors of the Marquis were descended 
from William de Hastings, summoned to Parliament by the 
title of Baron Hastings, of Ashby de la Zouch, in the county 
of Leicester. He was murdered in the Tower of London, by 
order of Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 

George Rawdon, eighteenth in descent from Paulyn, hav< 
ing distinguished himself by his military services in Ireland, 
was advanced to a baronetcy, May 20, 1665, and added to the 
order in England, though styled of Moira in the county of 
Down. His great grandson. Sir John, the fourth bercmet^ 
was advanced in 1750 to an Irish Peerage, by the tide of 
Baron Rawdon of Moira ; and having m^ried in 1752, as his 
third wi&, the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, eldest dau^ter to 
Thef^hilus, dth Earl of Huntingdon, was created in 1761 
Earl of Moira. Ilie deceased Marquis, his eldest soi) by 
this latter union (his two former ladies having died without 
male issue) was bom on the 7th of December i75+. Having 
completed his education at Oxford, and made a short tour on 
the ccmtinent. Lord Rawdon embraced the military profession, 
for which he had felt an early prepossession, and entered the 
army in 1771, as Ensign in the 15lh foot. He obtained a 
Lieutenancy in the .5th in 1773, and embarked for America. 
The first batde of any importance in which he was engaged 
was the bloody fight of Bunker's Hill, where his conduct ob- 
tained the particular notice of General Burgoyne, who was 
pleased to express, in the most Battering terms to the BritJsh 
government, the admiration he felt of our young officer, and, 
in a letter written to England, to make use ot this remarkable 
expressiiBi : — " I^ird Rawdon has this day stamped his tame 
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for life." Id 1775 his Lordship was appointed to a company 
in the 63d, and soon after Aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton. 
He was at liie battles of Brooklyn and Wliite Plains, the atmck 
of Fort WashingKm, Fort Clinton, and other afi&irs in 1776 
and 1777. 

In 1778 Lord Rawdon was nominated Adjutant-General 
to the British army in America, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel; be was actively employed on the retreat of the 
British army through the Jerseys ftxim Philadelphia to New 
York, in the action at Monmouth which followed, and at the 
siege of Charlestown. 

As the American line was chiefly composed of the very 
lowest order of Irishmen, his Lordship undertook to raise a 
corps at Fbiladelpiiia, called the Volunteers of Ireland, which 
was soon recruited &om the enemy's ranks, and became emi- 
nently distinguished for its services in the fleld. In the first 
battle of Camden, under the command of his L<m]ship, 
exactly one half of the regiment was killed or wounded, and in 
that of Hobkirk Hill a still greater proportion. The officers 
who were selected firom the regular re^ments, could not^ 
however, with all their zeal and abilities, extirpate that desire 
of change which impelled the men to desert, until his Lordship 
sdt^ted an extraordinary expedient A man caught in the 
act of going over to the enemy was brought on the parade 
before the whole regiment, to whom he was delivered up by 
bis Lordship in a most impressive way, to be judged, punished, 
or acquitted. The officers were ordered to withdraw, and 
leave every thing to the private soldiers, who, in s few minutes, 
hung then: offending comrade on the next tree; and the ex- 
ample was most e&ctual. 

Hb Lordship was next appointed to the command of a 
disdnct corps of the army in South Carolina, which province 
was invaded by the American General, Gates, and his Lord- 
ship so arranged his plans, as with a very inconsiderable force 
to maintmn his principal positions. Notwithstanding the 
superiority which the enemy possessed in point of number, 
some favourable opportunities were not wanting to have induced 
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him to seek a battle, if his own glory had been consulted in- 
stead of the public good; but he adhered to the measures 
conceirted with Lord Comwallis, who, on reaching the army, 
found all the forces collected and disposed to his utmost satis- 
fiiction. At the memorable battle of Camden, which succeeded 
on the 16th of August, 1780, Lord Rawdon commanded one 
wing of the army. When Lord Comwallis pursued goon 
afterwards the American army towardsVirginia, Lord Rawdon, 
with a very small force, was left to defend the exterior fron- 
tiers of South Carolina against the provincial Oen^als, Marion 
and Cumpter ; but General Green, having contrived after the 
battle of Guilford to turn Lord Comwaltis's left, fell suddenly 
on Lord Rawdon, who had only a few redoubts to defend his 
sick uid magazines at Camden, lie intention <^ General 
Green was evidendy to carry these by assault ; and, as this 
was likely to be attempted during the night, Hie troops were 
wididrawn from them at dusk, and prepared to saiprise the 
enemy on the Open ground at the moment when they com- 
menced their attadc on the works. General Green, however, 
was induced, to act more cautiously, and wait for the arrival 
of bis artillery; and Lord Rawdon, who saw all the difficulty 
of Meeting a retreat, resolved to become the aggressor. 
Accordingly, on the 25th of April, 1731, he chose tbe hour 
of mid-day to nu^e hb attempt, when it was least expected, 
and his march was concealed by a circuitQus route through 
thick woods. 

Having by this sudden and rapid numceuvre reached Hol> 
kirk Hill, even before the American General Green (who not 
only supposed himself secure from any attack on account of 
die vast superiority of his force, but also from a very extensive 
swamp whi<^ protected him on the weak, and perhaps only 
assailable point of the hill,) was aware of his Lordship's move- 
ments. Lord Rawdon approached with a narrow line of 
front,, and the enemy's piquets being driven in, an alarm was 
immediately spread through the American camp. General 
Green (one of die ablest of the American generals) perceived 
the danger of his situation, and with the utmost promptitude 
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decided upoa the means most likely to repel the British. 
Pending that Lord Rawdon advanced in a narrow front, he 
immediately commanded a heavy fire of gr^e-shot from his 
batteries, and under their protection charged down Hobkirk 
ton. Lord Rawdon discerning Green's design, instantly ex- 
tended the whole of his line, and thus completely disconcerted 
the enemy's plan. This foresight of Lord Rawdon gained 
him a complete victory. Having pursued the Americans to 
the summit of the hill, after silencing their batteries, he charged 
them, and put the whole to the route. General Green rallied 
his troops several times, but the continued chu^;es of the 
British, and the ardour with which they advanced on the 
enemy, were irresistible, and the Americans were put to flighl> 
on all sides. Tliis success enabled Lord Rawdon to concen- 
trate his army, and, bemg joined by some reinforcements from 
the coast, he succeeded in driving the enemy to a considerable 
distance; but the capture of lord Comwallis, which soon 
followed, and the declining state of our American affiurs, ren- 
dered it necessary that the troops should be withdrawn towards 
Charlestown, where both armies remained inactive from the 
excessive beat^ and perhaps a mutual convicli(m that the con- 
test was nearly at an end. 

A severe and dangerous attack of illness obliged Lord 
Rawdon to quit the army for England, but the Vessel in which 
he embarked was captured and carried into Brest, I^rd 
Rawdon was almost immediately released, and on his arrival 
in England was honoured with repeated marks of distinction 
and kindness by his Sovereign, who appointed him one of his 
Aides-de-camp, and was graciously pleased to create him an 
English Peer, by the title of Baron Rawdon, of Rawdon in 
Yorkshire, March 5, 1788. He had received the rank of 
Colonel, Nov. 20, 1782. 

During his Lordship's command at Charlestown, an Ame- 
rican prisoner, named Isaac Haynes, who, not content with 
remiuning on parole, had voluntarily taken the oath of alle- 
^ance, and received his liberty on that atcount, contrived in 
the most artful manner to corrupt a numerous body of our 
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militia-meii, having first, in Tiolation of his oath, obtsined the 
rank of Colonel in the hostile army. The detection of hii 
villainy did not take place till the enemy were already advanc- 
ing on Charlestown, and when he was cairyiog off his band 
rf deserters to jtrin them. A court of enquiry immediately 
sat, entirely by the direction of the Commandant of Charjes- 
town, to whom this duty appertained independently of Lord 
Bawdon, and Haynes -was publicly executed, but not before 
his Lordship had endeavoured to procure the man's pardon 
by a private communication irith some loyalists, whom his 
Ixirdship requested to petition in his behalf. Notwithstanding 
his humane exertions, he was actually charged with being the 
author of the man's death, which was termed a wanton act of 
military despotism. The a£^ made considerable noise at the 
time, both in and out of Parliament, but his Lordship amply 
vindicated himself and obt^ned an apology in the House of 
Lords from his Grace the Duke of Richmond. 

In that house Lord Rawdon proved himself a clear and able 
orator, and a judicious man of business. His benevolent and 
persevering exertions on the Debtor and Creditor BUI, to 
relieve the distresses of persons imprisoned for small debts, 
will remain a monument of philanthropy upon our parlia- 
mentary records ; while bis manly deportment throughout 
every debate, both in the English and in the Irish Parliameot, 
proved that his steadiness as a statesman was not inferior to 
his intrepidity as a soldier. 

Having formed an intimate friendship with his present 
Majesty, then Prince of Wales, his LOTdship took an active 
part in the memorable discussions respecting the R^ency; 
and on the 26th of December, 1789, moved in the House of 
Lords the amendment in his Royal Highness's &vour. With 
the late Duke of York his intercourse was equally constant; 
and in May, 1789) his Lordship acted as second to his Royal 
Highness, in tiis duel with LJeut-Col. Lennox.* 

■ For the particuUn of this memorable duel, see the Memur of hii Royal 
Highneia the late Duke of York, in tfae present voluiae. 
L 2 
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In October, 1789, on the death of his matem^ nncle the 
Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Rawdon came into possession of 
the bulk of that nobleman's ^rtune ; a very seasonable acqai- 
sition, for by his great liberality he had involved himself in 
considerable pecuniary difficulties. His mother then suc- 
ceeded to the barony of Hastings, and the other baronies in 
fee possessed by her father, while the earldom of Huntingdon 
was nndumed, and remained dormant till confirmed to the 
present Earl in 1819. 

In 1 791 was published in 8»o. the substance of Lord Raw- 
don's speech in the House of Lords, on the third reading of 
the Bank Loan BiiL 

On the 20^1 of June, 1793, his Lordship succeeded his 
father as second Earl of Moira, and on the 12th of October 
that year he was advanced to the rank of Major-GeneraL At 
the same period he was appointed Commander-in-chief of an 
army intended to co-operate with tlie Royalists in Britsnny, 
and all the ancient nobility of France were to serve under him. 
It is remarkable, too, that the late General Sir Charles Stewart, 
one of the best officers of the age, offered to waive the 
seniority of his rank, and be under the command of the Earl 
of Moira on this occasion. But before any effective move- 
ments could be made, the RepubUcans had completdy tri- 
umphed. 

In the summer of 1794, when the situation of the Brittsh 
army and that of the allies in Flanders were extremely critical, 
and the former was obliged to retreat throu^ Brabant to 
Antwerp, the Earl of Moira was dispatched with a reinforce- 
ment of 10,000 men, and most fortunately succeeded in effect- 
ing a junction with the Buke of York, thou^ his Royal 
Highness was then nearly surrounded by hostile forces much 
superior in number. The dispatch which his Lordship had 
employed in embarking his troops, without either tents or 
heavy baggage, from Southampton, ami in debarking them at 
Ostend, the 30th of June, 1794, prevented the enemy from 
ascertaining the actual strength under his Lordship's com- 
mand, which was an object of serious importance; and in 
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order to deceive tbem, the Earl directed his Qtmrter-master- 
general, the late Gen. Welbore Ellis Doyle, to issue orders 
that quarters should be provided at Bruges for 25,000 troops, 
although his force did not exceed 10,000. The delusion was 
admirably muntained ; and the French General Fichegru, 
who was in the vicuiity of Bruges with a force much greater 
than the British, was completely outgenerslled. This was 
one of the most extraordinaf y marches of whi<Ji military his- 
tory affords an example. After the Earl of Moira had 
cleared the French armies, and was passing the Austrian 
corps, under field-marshal Clarfiiyt, the latter said to hun, 
" My lord, you have done what was impossible." 

The Earl of Moira soon afterwards returned to England ; 
had a command little more than nominal at Southampton; 
was regular and active in the discharge of his parliamentary 
duties ; was accustomed to take the choir at masonic and other 
anniversary meetings ; and acquired great popularity' through- 
out the country. As a Freemason his Lordship was particu- 
larly enthusiastic and active ; and from the time the Prince of 
Wales was elected Grand Master, undertook the efficient 
discharge of that office. He was tiie author of an elegant 
address, presented by the Grand Lodge to the King in 1 793, 
which was considered a complete refutation of the chai^ 
brought against the brotherhood by Abb6 Barruel and Pro- 
fegsor Robinson. 

in 1797 was published, in 8vo., a Speech by Lord Moira 
OD the dreadful and alarming state of Ireland. 

Before Easter, 1797, some members of the House of Com- 
mons met to form a new administration, on the principle of 
excluding persons who on either side had made themselves 
obnoxious to the public, and placing the Earl of Moira at the 
head. The noble Ear], although he approved the theory of 
their plan, deemed the execution of it impracticaUe, stated 
the impossibility of bringing the adherents both of Mr. Pitt 
and of Mr. Fox into power, and recommended that they should 
attempt to form an administration with Mr. Fox and his 
party ; reducing, however, by strict engagement the extent of 
1-3 I 
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the measures which Mr. Fox, when brought into office by 
them, was to propose. TTie persons with whom lord Moira 
conferred told him that their repugnance to Mr. Fox was 
invincible, but repeated that they were ready to form a new 
administration, composed of men of the greatest worth in the 
country, who were anxious that his Lordship should be the 
premier. Mr. Fox, hearing of the plan, determined, by the 
sacrifice of his own person^ pretensions, to remove any ob- 
stacle to ^ arrangement which it was dwught might be pro- 
ductive of national benefit After ctmsiderable t^cnssion, 
however, the negotiation terminated without any result; it 
being the Earl of Moirs'g opinion that the proposed cabinet 
could not assure the public of a change of system. His wish 
was t» procure for colleagues many of those persons who had 
been ac6ng in concert with Mr. Fox, the latter having left 
his friends at liberty to join, as unconnected individuals, in a 
new administration ; and th^ plan of measures which he re- 
commended was, that his Majesty should consent to an endea- 
vour to procure immediate peace, to secure the tranquUIizatioo 
of Ireland by a just and lenient system of government, and to 
make a fiiU disclosure to the nation of the extent of its finan- 
cial difficulties, in order to justify a call for those heavy 
ctmtributions that would be requisite to re-establisfa pubHc 
credit. 

In 1798 the Earl of Moira's foelings were acutely wounded 
by a breach of the confidence of private friendship, in the 
publication of a letter which he had addressed to Colonel 
M'MaboQ on the subject of the negotiation which has just 
been mentioned. The statement in this letter'bad been sub- 
mitted to the perusal of certain political friends, under the 
strictest injunctions against further communication which 
could be imposed on the honour of gentlemen. Happily its 
publication only served, with men of discernment and candour, 
to do new credit to his Lordship's character. 

In 1 SOS the Earl of Moira was appointed Commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, and he was promotc<l to the rank of Gene- 
ral, Oct. 1. 
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On the ISth of July, 1804, his Lordship married Flora 
Muir Campbell the present Countess of Loudoun. The 
ceremony took place, by special licence, at the house of Lady 
Perth in Grosvenor Square ; it was performed by Dr. Porteus, 
then Bishop of London j and the Prince of Wales gave the 
bride's hand. 

His Lordship having acted steadily with the Opposition, he 
was, when they came into power, in 1806, appointed to the 
postof Master-general of the Ordnance, in which he continued 
till the Tory party r^ained their ascendancy. In the inquiry 
into the conduct of the Princess of Wales he took a most 
active part in favour of the Prince, and co-operated in pro- 
moting the investigation of those circumstances which were 
considered as impUcating the honour of his royal friend. 

In 1808 his Lordship, on the death of hb mother, succeeded 
to the ancient Ejiglish baronies enjoyed by her. 

In June, 1811, in consequence of the death of Lord Mel« 
ville, the governors of the Charter-house proceeded to the 
election of a new governor in his room. There were two 
candidates, the Archbishop of York, and the Earl of Har- 
rowby. The votes were equal, seven and seven ; in whi(^ 
case, by the statutes, the jiominadon devolved on the Prince 
Regent in behalf of his Majesty. His Royal Highness not 
choosing, from motives of delicacy, to give a preference to 
^ther of those dbtingubhed persons, nominated his own per- 
sonal friend, the Earl of Moira. 

In 1812, after the assassination of Mr. Perceval, unsuccess- 
fiil attempts were made, first by the Earl of Liverpool, and 
afterwards by Marquis Wellesley, to construct a new and 
powerful administration. The E^rl of Moira was next 
intrusted with the conduct of this arduous negociation. On 
the 6th of June he signified to Lords Grey and Grenville 
that he had received the Prince Regent's instructions to take 
steps towards the formation of a ministry, and was autho 
rized especially to address himself to their Lordships. In 
consequence of this communication, a meeting took place tiie 
same day between Lord Moira and the two opposition 
L 4> 
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lords, at vliich Lord Erskine also was present. The dis- 
cussion that ensued was not, however, of great lengths 
After certain preliminary explanations had been exchanged, 
in the course of which Lord Moira stated that he had 
received this commission without any restriction or Iimitali<Hi 
whatever being laid by the Prince on their considering any 
points that they judged useful for his service; it was asked by 
the other parties, whether this full liberty extended to a 
consideration of new appointments to those great offices of 
the houseliold which had been usually included in the 
political arrangements made on a change of administration ; 
thus intimating their opinion that it wonld be necessary to 
act on the same principle on the present occasion. Lord 
Moira answered, that the Prince bad lud no restriction on 
faim in that respect, and had never pointed in the mostdistant 
manner at the protection of those officers from removal ; but 
that it would be impossible for him (Lord Moira) to concur 
in making the exercise of this power positive and indispens- 
able in the formation of the administi'ation, because he should 
deem it, on public grounds, peculiarly objectionable. To 
this Lord Grey and Lord Grenville replied, that they also 
acted on public grounds alone, and with no other feeling 
whatever than that which arose from the necessity of giving 
to a new government that character of efficiency and stability, 
and those marks of the constitutional support of the crown, 
which were necessary to enable it to act usefully for the 
public service; and that on these grounds it appeared to 
them indispensable tlmt the connection of the great offices of 
the court with the public administration should be clearly esta- 
blished in its first arrangement. Accordingly, upon this 
point the discussion broke up, and the parties separated, 
without having at all adverted to the question of official 
arrangements. In the House of Lords, a few days afler* 
wards, the Earl of Moira repelled with indignation an insi- 
nuation on the part of Lord Grey, that, although actuated 
by Uie most pure and honourable motives, he had l)een made 
the instrument of a secret management, of which he was not 
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aware. It was also stated by Mr. Canning in the House of 
Commons, that when the noble Earl received the Prince 
Regent's unrestricted commands to form an administration, 
fearing that some misconception might exist, he put this 
«)uestion directly : — "Is your Royal Highness prepared, if 
I should so advise it, to part with all the officers of your 
household ?" The answer was, " I am." " Then," said 
Lord Moira, with generous warmth, ** your Royal Highness 
shall not part with one of them !" 

As a mark of his satisfaction at the noble Earl's conduct, 
the Prince Recent soon after conferred upon him the Order 
of the Garter, under circumstances of the most flattering 
description ; and as he could not act with the administration 
then in power, he was, in 1812, appointed to the high and 
distinguished office of Governor-General of British India. 

In India, the noble sul^ect of this Memoir was enabled to 
display the full extent of bis capacity. His administration 
of that immense empire, for a period of more than nine years, 
during which he exercised the united powers of OoTemor- 
Genefal and Commander-in-Chief, and brought two wars of 
the greatest magnitude to a triumphant issue, under drcum- 
stances the most critical, and demanding the utmost exertion 
of the greatest talents, will be a durable monument to his 
fame; and when smaller differences on comparatively un- 
unimportant points shall be buried in the grave, will be 
contemplated by all who interest themselves in the concerns 
of that great country with the highest admiration, as a 
period (^ our history there which was splendid in all its 
aspects, hi^ly honourable Co out name, at the same time that 
it was pre-eminendy beneficial to our most substantial in- 
terests. Nor was his civil administration less conspicuous for 
its wisdom. Justice and benevolence characterized every 
measure of the cabinet of Calcutta. The vigorous prose- 
cution and successful termination of the Nepaul war, was, 
however, his Lordship's most important achievement; and of 
his operations during that arduous enterprise, a narrative by 
himself, in lib answer to an address presented to him by the 
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inhabitaiits of Calcutta, oa his returo to that presidency, 
afforded a most animated and satisfactoiy account. 

In the pn^ress of these great public services, tfae Earl of 
Moira, on the 7th of Becember, 1816, was created Viscount 
Loudoun, £arl of Rawdon, and Marquis of Hastings. He 
also twice received the thanks of the directors and court of 
proprietors of the East India Company, and of the two 
bouses of parliament. 

His health being much affected by the climate and by his 
great exertions, the Marquis of Hastings requested to be 
recalled, and in 1822 he returned to England, having been 
succeeded by I<ord Amherst. On the 22d ofMarch, 1824, his 
Lordship was nominated Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Malta. His excessive liberality and unbounded generosity 
throughout life had greatly impoverished him. Although 
rich in the satis&ction which arises from the practice of every 
kind and humane feeling that can adorn the human heart, he 
Was constantly beset by pecuniary embarrassments ; and that 
is said to have been the chief cause, a&er his resignation of 
the princely government of India, of his appointment to the 
comparatively insignificant government of Malta. Small, 
however, as was the sphere in which he was there called upon 
to act, he did not therefore disdain to take an interest in 
whatever belonged to it ; but, on the contrary, he devoted 
himself to the business of the island with unremitting appli- 
cation, and was engaged to the last in maturing plans for the 
improvement of every branch of its administration. By the 
Maltese his name will long be remembered with affecticmate 
veneration. 

Suddenly, however, his Lordship's valuable life was brought 
to a close. He died on the 28th of November, 1826, on 
board bis Majesty's ship the Revenge, then lying in Baia Bay, 
near Naples. Some weeks before his death hb Lordship had 
met with a &11 from his horse, which produced very dis- 
tressing eSects on a hernia, from which he had long suffered. 
The following letter, dated Naples, Nov. 29, details tlie cir- 
cumstances of his decease. 
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" Arrangements having been made on board the Revenge 
for receiving the Marquis of Hastings and family on board, 
by the officers giving up the ward-room and the cabins in it, 
he was, on the 20th, brought down from the palace at Malta 
to the shore in a sofa arranged for that purpose, and put into 
the Admiral's barge and towed alongside, to prevent the noise 
oS the oars in the boat in which he was ; was hoisted in and 
carried to the cabin in the ward-room quite safely, and at day- 
light next morning the Revenge went to sea. He was in such a 
weak state when brought on board, that it was quite wcmderful 
his surviving one hour ailer the other. He was removed from 
Malta quite against the opinion of all the medical men. The 
diip had forUinately a very quick and very quiet passage, 
being only three days; but, on the arrival of tbe Revenge, 
he was so ill that it was found impossible to move him ; 
therefore the ship remained at Baia Bay to take advantage of 
the smooth water, the Admiral as usual doing every thing 
he could, and putting himself to many inconveniences. The 
Marquis lingered in tbe most melancholy state, showing the 
greatest firmness and resignation I ever heard of; and on 
the 38th, at about eleven at night, he breathed hts last, sur- 
rounded by his unhappy wife and four daughters. His son 
is not here, but is expected every hour. So well was he 
convinced that his time was close at hand, that he took leave 
of his children several days before his death, and told his 
medical man not to give him any thing to prevent the event 
taking place at once, as.he was sure nothing could save him. 
In this nobleman's death, a wife has tost the best of husbands, 
children the best of fathers, and I think, if possible, poor 
Malta has lost even more ; — the good he has done, and what 
he had planned to do for that isUnd, requires a much more 
able pen than mine to explain. It may be most truly said, 
that 4he Maltese have lost the best friend and protector they 
ever had." 

Another letter, from an officer of the Revenge, states the 
following remark^le request of the illustrious deceased : — 
" The late Marquis of Hastings, in a letter found amongst bis 
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papers afler his death, requested that, od his decease, his right- 
hand might be cut off, and preserved untiljthe death of the Mar- 
chioness, when it was to be interred in the same coffin with 
her ladyship ! In pursuance of his direction the hand has 
been amputated." The body was conveyed back to Malta, 
&>r interment, in the Ariadne, Captain Fitzclarence. 

The children of the.Mari^uis of Hastings and the Countess 
of Loudoun, were two sons and four daughters, all of whom, 
except the elder, son, survive him. They were, 1. Flora- 
Elizabeth, born in Queen Street, Edinburgh, Feb. II. 1806; 
2. Francis-George- Augustus, Lord Machline (his mother's 
second title), born in St. James's Place, London, Feb. 13. 
,1807, and died next day; 3. George-Augustus-Francis, now 
^Marquis of Hastings, born in the same place, Feb. 4. 1808, 
and baptized on the 7th of April following, his present 
Majesty being one of the sponsors; i. Sophia- Frederica- 
-Christina, born Feb. 1. 1809; 5. Selina Constantia, born 
:April 15. 1810 ; 6. Adelaide- Augusta- Lavinia, born Feb. 25. 
1812. 

In the House of Lords the Marquis of Hastings, both as 
X.ord Rawdon and the Earl of Moira, toolc part in all the 
debates of importance which occurred during his time; and 
was distinguished for his eloquence. His deportment, while 
speaking, was naturally dignified, and his manner gracefiil; 
his language, though figurative, animated, and glowing, was 
peculiarly classical and correct ; and he was always listened 
.to with the greatest attention. In the history and constitution 
of his country he was thoroughly versed, having deeply medi- 
tated on the subject ; and he had formed dear opinions on 
all the great questions which have been a^tated in later times 
with respect to our internal polity. Fully sensible of the 
.value of our complex form of government in its practical 
operation, and of the substantial bene6ts derived under it by 
all classes of the community, he was not over-concerned about 
its. theoretical perfection, and would have been always foimd 
the decided opponent of speculative innovations. But for the 
removal of civil disabilities on account of religion he was most 
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earnestly aaxious ; regarding such removal not as an inno- 
vation of the constitution, but as a restoration of it in a case 
in which it had been partially suspended, on 'grounds that 
had long ceased to exist. His political conduct was uniformly 
temperate. During the long administration of Mr. Pitt, he 
was generally "Considered a member of the opposition ; but 
he was more particularly looked upon as the principal person 
of that party which was understood to comprise the friends 
of his present Majesty; to whom, from the earUest period of 
his public life to its final close, he was devoted by feelings <^ 
the strongest personal attachment. 

To convey an adequate impression of the various qualides 
which adorned the Marquis of Hastings's private life, and 
endeared him almost enthusiastically to every one who 
approached him nearly, would be a difficult task. His 
manners were peculiarly striking. The dignity of his 
appearance, and the polished urbanity of his address, marked 
him at once as a gentleman of the highest order ; but his 
good-breeding, although perfectly reiined, seemed the natural 
impulse of a kind disposition; and was as apparent in his 
intercourse with the humblest members of society as with 
persons of his own rank and station. To those with whom 
he lived in habits of intimacy and friendship, he was not con- 
tented with rendering real service whenever the opportunity 
occurred ; he never omitted those little attentions, the inter- 
change of which constitutes so pleasing a part of private life. 
His mind was richly cultivated; his information was extensive, 
and at die same time minute; he was an excellent scholar; 
and was remarkable for the purity and eloquence of his 
&mtliar language. His conversation was always interesting, 
and with his immediate friends and family there was fre- 
quently a playfulness in it which was peculiarly delightful. 
In addition to these qualities, he was blessed with the happiest 
temper, and possessed the warmest and most generous heart ; 
and it may be truly said of him, as it was of another great 
man, that his ample fortune absolutely sank under the bene- 
volence of his nature. He died with the most perfect 
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resignadon to the Dinoe will, in ehaniy with all mankind, 
and in those sentimeats of elevated piety which had been 
habitual to his life. 



To the Royal Military Calendar we are indebted for the 
military porUon of the foregoing memoir ; the Parliamentaiy 
Debates ; the Annoal Register ; the Public Characters ; 
various periodical works ; and other sources of information 
have famished us with the remainder. 
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No. XI. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 

One of the ancients has observed, that diere is no spectacle 
more sublime than that of a good man bravely struggling 
with affliction. Next to this may he reckoned the triumph 
of native genius over the obstacles which impede its progress 
to literary eminence. When the possessor, in spite of the 
chilling blast of penury and neglect, succeeds in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, every step he takes affords new delight ; 
and, in the language of Gray, 

" The meanest flow'ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
Tlie common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise." 

Of liie trutii of this we have a happy illustration in the 
ibllowii^ memoir. 

The earlier part of Mr. Giffi>rd's life has been described in 
so admirable a manner by himsdf, that arrogance itself would 
shrill firom blemishing so beautitiil a production by the 
change or omission of a single word. We shall, therefore, 
literally copy die narration as it appeared in the preface to 
Mr. Gifibrd's translation of Juvenal, which was first published 
in the year 1802. 



" I am about to enter on a very uninteresting subject, but 
all my friends tell me that it is necessary to account for the 
long delay of the following work ; and I can only do it by 
adverting to the circumstances of my,Iife. Will this be ac- 
cepted as an apology ? 
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" I know but little of my &mily, and that little is not very 
precise. My great>^mnd&ther (the mo^t remote of it that I 
ever recollect to have heard mentioned) possessed consider- 
able property at Halsworthy, a parish in the neighbourhood 
of AshburtoR ; but whether acquired or inherited I never 
thought of asking, end do not kuow. * 

" He was probably a native of Devonshirei for there he 
spent the last years of his life ; spent them, too, in some sort 
of consideration, for Mr. T. (a very respectable sui^on at 
Ashburton) loved to reji^^t to me, when I first grew into 
notice, that he had frequently hunted with his hounds. 

*' My grand&ther was on ill terms with him; I believe not 
without sufficient reason, for he was extravagant and dissi- 
pated. My father never mentioned his name, but my mother 
would sometimes tell me that he had mined the family. That 
he spent much I know ; but I am inclined to think that his 
unduttful conduct occasioned my great-grandfather to be- 
queath a part of his property from him. 

" My father, I fear, revenged, in some measure, the cause 
of my great>-grand&ther. He was, as I have heard mymother 
say, ' a very wild young man, who could be kept to nothing.' 
He was sent to the grammar-school at Exeter, from which he 
made hb escape, and entered on board a man of war. He 
was soon reclaimed from his situation by my grand&ther, and 
left his sdiool a second time to wander in some vagabond 
socie^. f He was now probably given up, for be was, on his 
return from this notable adventure, reduced to article himself 
to a plumber and glazier, with whom he luckily staid long 
enough to learn tiie business. I suppose his father was now 
dead, for he became possessed of two small estates, married 
my mother :|: (the daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton), and 
thought himself rich enough to set up for himself, which he 

* I have, howerer, aome faint naUoii of hearing my mother uj', that he, or hig 
fiilher, had been a china merchant in London. Bj chino-merdiant, I always 
tilidentood. Mid lo perhaps did she, > dealer in (Juiia.ware. 

f He had gone with Bamfylde Moore Carew, then an old man. 

\ Her muden name was Eliiabelh Cain. M; father's Cbriuian name wa» 
Edward. 
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did with some credit at South Molton. Wh^ he chose to fix 
there I never iDquired ; but I learned from my mother diat, 
after a residoice of four or five years, he was again thought 
less enough to engage in a dangerous frolic, which drove him 
once more to sea. This was an attempt to excite a riot in a 
Methodist ch^wl ; for which his companions were prosecuted^ 
and he fled, as I have mentioned. 

" My &ther was a good seaman, and was soon made second 
in command in the Lyon, a large armed transport In the 
service of govemmeat ; while my mother (then with child of 
me) returned to her native place, Ashburton, where I was 
bom, in April, 1757. 

" The resources of my mother were very scanty. They 
arose from the rent of three or four small fields, which yet 
remained unsold. With these, however, she did what she 
could ioT me ; and as soon as I was old enough to be trusted 
out of her sights sent me to a schoolmistress of the same of 
IWret, from whom I learned in due time to read. I cannot 
boast much of my acquisitions at this sdiool^ they consisted 
merely of the contents of the ' Child's Spelling Book ;' but 
from my mother, who had stored up the literature of a country 
town, which about half a century ago amounted to little more 
than what was disseminated by itinerant ballad-singers, or 
rather readers, I had acquired much curious knowledge of 
Catskin, and the Golden Bull, and the Bloody Gardener, and 
many other histories equally instruclJve and amusing. 

" My father returned from sea in 1764. He had be«i at 
the siege of the Havannah ; and though he received more 
than a hundred poands for prize-money, and hb wages were 
ccmsiderable, yet, as he had not acquired any strict habits of 
economy, he brought home but a trifling sum. The little 
property yet left was therefore turned into money ; a trifle 
more was got by agreeing to renounce all future pretensions 
to an estate at Totness *, and with this my father set up a 

* ThU «■> a lot of hubII houses, which h»d been thoughtlestl} luSered to Tall 
into decay, and of which the rents had been Ki long uncUimMl, tbu tbey could 
not now be recovered, unless b; in eipemiTe litigation. 
VOL. XII. M 
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second time as a glazier mmJ house-^ttinter. I was nov about 
eight years dd, and was put to the iree-school (kept by Hogb 
Smerdon) to learn to read, and write, and cypher. Here I 
continued about three years, making a most wretched pro- 
gress, when my titther fell sick and died. He had not ac~ 
quired wisdom from his misfortunes, but continued wasting 
his time in unprofitable pursuits, to the great detriment of his 
busioess. He loved drink for the sake of society, and to this 
love he fell a martyr; dying of a decayed and ruined coosti* 
tation before he was forty. The town's pet^le thought hitn 
a shrewd and sensible man, and regretted his death. As for 
me, I never greatly toyed him ; I had not grown up with him ; 
and he was too prone to repulse my little advances to fami- 
liarity wi^ coldness or anger. He had certainly some reason 
to be displeased with me, for I learned litde at school, and 
nothing at hoine, though he would now and then attempt to 
give me some insight into the business. As impressions of 
any kind are not very strong at the age of eleven or twelve^ 
I did not long teel bis loss ; nor was it a subject of much sor- 
row to me that my mother was doubtful of her ability to con- 
tinue me at school, though I had by this time acquired a love 
for reading. 

" I never knew in what circumstances my mother was left ; 
most probably they were inadequate to her' support without 
some kind of exertion, especially as she was now burdened 
with a second child, about six or eight months old. Unfor- 
tunately she determined to prosecute my fetber's business ; 
for which purpose she engaged a couple of journeymen, who, 
finding her ignorant of every part of it, wasted her property 
and embezzled her money. What the consequence of this 
double fraud would have been there was no opportunity of 
knowing, as in somewhat less than a twelvemonth my poor 
mother, followed my fother to the grave. She was an excel- 
lent woman, bore my father's infirmities with patience and 
good humour, loved her children dearly, and died at last 
exhausted with anxiety and griel^ more on their account than 
on her own. 
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" I was not quite tltirteen whea this happened ; my little 
brother was hardly two; and we had not a relatiou nor a 
frieDd in the world. Every ^ing that was left was seized hy 

a perscm of the name of C , for money advanced to my 

mother. It may be supposed that I could not ttispute the 
justice of his claims, and as no one ebe interfered, he was 
snfFered to do as he liked. My little brotlier was sent to the 
alms-house, whither his nurse followed him out of pure affec- 
ti<Hi, and I was taken to the house of the person I have just 
mentioQed, who was ^so my godfather. Respect for the 
opinion of the town (which, whether correct or not, was, thai 
he had repaid himself by the sale of my mother's eifects,) 
induced him to send me again to school, where I was more 
diligeiM: than before, and more Buccesshil. I grew fond of 
arithmetic, and my master began to distinguish me; but these 
golden days were over in less than three months. C 
sickened at the expense ; and as the people were now indif- 
ferent to my fete, he looked round for an opportuni^ of 
ridding himself of a useless charge. He had previously at- 
tempted to engage me in the drudgery of husbandry. I drove 
the plough for one day to gratify him, but I left it with a firm 
resolution to do so no more ; and, in despite of his threats 
and promises, adhered to my determination. In this I was 
guided no less by necessity than will. During my fath^'s 
life, in attempting to clamber up a table I had fallen back- 
ward and drawn it after me ; its edge fell upon my breast, and 
I never recovered the effects of the blow, of which I was 
made extremely sensible on any extraordinary exertion, 
Roughii^, therefore, was out of the question, and, as I have 
already said, I utterly refused to follow it. 

" As I could write and cypher (as the phrase is), C' ■■— 
next thought of sending me to Newfoundland to assist in a 
store-house. For this purpose he negotiated with a Mr. 
Holdesworthy of Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me out. I 
left Ashburton with little expectation of seeing it again, apd 
indeed with' little care, and rode with my godfather to the 
dwelling of Mr. Holdesworthy. On seeing me, this great 
M 2 
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man observed, with a look of pity and contempt, that I was 
too small, and sentme away sufficiently mortified. I expected 
to be very ill I'eceived by my god&ther, but be said nothing. 
He did not, however, choose- to take me back himself but 
sent me in the passage boat to Totness, from whence I was 
to walk home. On the passage the boat was driven by a 
loidnigfat storm on the rocks, and I escaped with life almost 
by miracle. 

" My godfather bad now humUer views for me, and I had 
little heart to resist any thing. He proposed to send me on 
board one of the Torbay fishing boats ; I ventured, however, 
to remonstrate against this, and the matter was compromised 
by my ccsisentiDg to go on board a coaster. A coaster was 
E|)eedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I went, when 
Uttle more than thirteen. 

" My master, whose name was Full, though a gross and 
ignorant, was not an ill-natured man, at least not to me; and 
my mistress used me with unvarying kindness, moved, perhaps* 
by my weakness and tender years. In return I did what I 
could to requite her, and my good-will was not overlooked. 

" Our vessel was not very Urge, nor our crew very nu- 
m^ous. On ordinary occasions, such as short trips to Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth, Sue it consisted only of my master, an 
apprentice nearly out of his time, and myself: when we had 
to go farther, to Portsmouth for example, an additional baud 
was hired for the voyage. 

" In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued nearly a 
twelvemonth ,■ and here I got acquainted with nautical terms, 
and contracted a love for the sea, which a lapse of thirty years 
has but little diminished, 

" It will be easily concaved that my life was a life of hard- 
ship. I was not only a * ship-boy on the high and giddy 
mast,' but also in the cabin, where every menial office fell to 
my lot; yet, if I was resdess and discontented, I can safely 
say, it was not so much on account of this, as of my being 
precluded from all possibility of reading; as my master did 
not possess, nor do I recollect seeing, during the whole time 
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vS tay abode with him, a single book of any de5cripti<M), except 
tbe Cotudng Pilot. 

" As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was not ne^ 
ligent in seeking such inibrmation as promised to be usetiil ; 
and I therefore frequented, at my leisure hours, such vessels 
as dropt into Torbay. On attempting to get on board one 
of these, which 1 did at midnight, I missed my footing and 
fell into the sea. The floating away of the boat alarmed the 
man on deck, who came to the ship's side just in time to see 
me sink. He immediately threw out several ropes, one <^ 
whk;h providentially (for I was unconscious of it) entangled 
itself about me, and I was drawn up to the surface till a boat 
could be got round. The usual methods were taken to 
recover me, and I awoke tn bed the next morning, remem- 
bering nothing but the horror I felt, when I first found myself 
unable to cry out for assistance. 

" This was not my only escape, but I forbear to speak of 
them. An escape of another kind was now preparing for me, 
which deserves all my notice, as it was decisive of my future &te. 

" On Christmas day (1770) I was surprised by a message 
irom my god&ther, saying that he had sent a man and horse 
to bring me to Ashburton, and desiring me to set out without 
delay. My master, as well as myself, supposed it was to 
spend the holidays there ; and he, therefore, made no objection , 
t» my going. We were, however, both mistaken. 

" Since I had lived at Brixham, I had broken off all con- 
nection with Ashburton. thad no relation tliere but my 
poor brother *, who was yet too young for any kind of cor- 

■ » OCiajhrotiia, here iairoduced foe the last time, I must jet say a Cevr words. 
Re vailiteraUy 

' The cbild of miser; i«pti»ed in tan ;' 
and the ahort passage of Ins life did not belie Ihe melancholy presage of bis inTancy. 
Wben he was aeren jam old, lbs parish bound him out (□ a busbaadroan of the 
name of Leman, with whom be endured incredible bardshlps, which J had it not 
in my power to alleTiate. At nine yean of age he broke his thigh, and I took 
tbal opportunity to teach him to read and write. When my own siluation was 
impnned, 1 persuaded him to try tbe sea ; be did so, and was taken on brard ths 
Egmont, on condition that his master should reccave bis wages. Hie time wai 
now ^t approaching wiien I could serve him, but be was doomed to know nd 
fiitourable diange of fortune : he fell sick, and died at Cork." 
M 3 
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respondence ; and the conduct of my god&tber towards mcr 
did not entitle him to any portion of my gratitude or kind 
remembrance. I lived) therefore, in a sort of sullen inde- 
pendance on all I had former^ known, and thou^t, without 
regret, of being abandoned by every one to my fete. But I 
had not been overlooked. The women of Brixham, who 
travelled to Ashburton twice a week with fish, and who had 
known my parents, did not see me without kind concern, 
running about the beach in a ragged jacket and trowaers. 
They mentioned this to the people of Ashburton, and never 
without commiserating my change of condition. This tale 
often repeated, awakened at length the pity of their auditors, 
and, as the next step, their resentment against the man who 
had reduced me to such a state of wretchedness. In a large 
town this would have had tittle effect, but in a place like 
Ashburton, where every report speedily becomes the common 
property of all the inhabitants, it raised a murmur which my 
godfather found himself either unable or unwilling to withstand ; 
he therefore determined, as I have just observed, to recall me, 
which he could easily do, as I wanted some months of fourteen, 
and, consequently, was not yet bound. 

" All this I learned on my arrival ; and my heart, which 
had been cruelly shut up, now opened to kinder sentiments, 
and feirer views. 

' " After the holidays I returned to my darling pursuit, 
arithmetic; my progress was now so rapid, that in a few 
months I was at the head of the school, and qualified to assist 
my master (Mr. E. Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. 
As he usually gave me a trifle on those occasions, it raised a 
thought in me, that by engaging with him as a regular assistant, 
and undertaking the instruction of a few evening scholars, I 
might, with a little additional aid, be enabled to support 
myself. God knows, my ideas of support at this time were 
of no very extravagant nature, I had, besides, another object 
in view. Mr. Hugh Smerdon (my first master) was now 
grown old and infirm; it seemed unlikely that he should hold 
out above three or four years ; mid I fondly flattered myself 
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that, notwithstandiog my youth, I mi^ possibly be appointed 
to Gocceed him. I was in my fifteenth year when I built these 
castles ; a storm, however, was collecting, which unexpectedly 
borst upon me, and snept them all away. 

" On mentioning my little plan to C. he treated it with the 
utmost contempt^ and told me, in his turn, that as I had 
learned encwgh, and more than enough, at school, he must be 
considered as having feirly discharged hb duty (so, indeed, 
he had): he added that he had been n^ociating with bis 
cousin, a ^oemaker of some respectability, who had liberally 
agreed to lake me without a fee as an apprentice. I was so 
shocked at this intelligence, that I did not remonstrate, but 
went in sullenness and silence m my new master, to whom I was 
soon after bound *, till I should obtain the age of twenty-one. 

" The family consisted of four journeymen, two sons about 
ray own age, and an apprentice somewhat older. In these 
there was nothing remarkable ; but my master himself was 
the strangest creature ! He was a Presbyterian, whose 
reading was entirdy confined to iJie small tracts published on 
the Exeter controversy. As these (at least his portion of 
them) were all on one side, he entertained no doubt of their 
nfallSiili^, and bdng ncnsy and disputatious, was sure to 
nlence his opponents; and became, in consequence of it, in< 
tolerably arrogant and conceited. He was not, however, 
indebted solely to his knowledge of the subject for his triumph : 
he was possessed of Fenning's Dictionary, and he made a 
most singular use of it. His custom was to fix on any word 
in ctHomon use, and then to get by heart the synonym or 
periphrasis l^ which it was explained in the book ; this he 
constantly substituted for the other, and as his opponents 
were ctHnmonly ignorant of his meaning his victory was 
complete. 

" With such a man I was not likely to add much to my 
stock oT knowledge, small as it was; and, indeed, nothing 
could well be smaller. At this period I had read nothing 
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but a black-letter romance, called Parismus and Parismenus, 
and a few loose magazines which my mother had brought 
from South Molton. The Bible, indeed, I was well acquainted 
with; it was the favourite study of my grandmother, and 
reading it frequently with her had impressed it strongly on 
my mind ; these then, with the imitation of Thomas a Kempis, 
which I used to read to my mother on her death-bed, consti- 
tuted the whole of my literary acquisitions. 

" As I hated my new profession with a perfect hatred, I 
made no progress in it; and was consequently little regarded 
in the family, of whidi I sunk by degrees into the common 
drudge. This did not much disquiet me, for my s[Hrit6 were 
now humbled. I did not, however, quite resign the hope of 
one day succeediog to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, and, Uierefore, 
secretly prosecuted my &vourite study at every interval of 
leisure. 

*' TTiese intervals were not very frequent, and when the 
ase I made of them was found out, they were rendered still 
less so. I could not guess the motives for liiis at first ; but at 
length I discovered that my master desUned his youngest son 
for the situation to which I aspired. 

" I possessed at this dme but one book in the world : it 
was a Treatise on Algebra, given to me by a young woman, who 
had found it in a lodgtng-house. I considered it as a treasure) 
but it was a treasure locked up ; &r it supposed the reader 
to be well acquainted with simple equation, and I knew nothing 
of the matter. My master's son had purchased Fenning's 
Introduction : this was precisely what J wanted, but he care-' 
fully concealed it from me, and I was indebted to chance 
alone for stumbling ppon his hiding^lace. I sat up for the 
greatest part of several nights successively, and before he 
suspected that his treatise was discovered, had completely 
mastered it. I could now enter upon my own; and that 
carried me pretty for into the science. 

" This was not done without difficult ; I had not a &rthing 
on earth, nor a friend to g^ve me one ; pen, ink, and paper, 
therefore, (in despite of the flippant remark of Lord Orford) 
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were, for the most part, as completely out of my reach as a 
crown aod sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource ; but the 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in applying to it. 
I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, and wrought 
my problems <hi them with a blunted awl ; for the rest, my 
memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by it 
to a great extent 

" Hitherto I had not so much as dreamt of poetry ; indeed 
I scarce knew it by name, and whatever may be said of the 
force of nature, I certainly never ' lisp'd in numbers.' I re- 
collect the occasion of my first attempt ; it is like all the rest 
of my non-adventures, of so unimportant a nature, that I 
should blush to call the attention of the idlest reader to it, but 
for the reason alleged in the introductory paragraph. A 
person, whose name escapes me, had undertaken to punt a 
sign for an alehouse ; it was to be a lion, but the unfortunate 
artist produced a dog. On this awkward affair, one of my 
acquaintance wrote a copy of what we called verses: I liked 
it, but &ncied I could compose something more to the pur- 
pose : I tried, and by the unanimous sufErage of my shop- 
mates was allowed to have succeeded. Notwithstanding this 
encouragement, I thought no more of verse, till another 
occurrence, as trifiing as . the former, furnished me with a 
fresh subject; and so I went on, till I bad got together about 
a dozen of them. Certainly nothing on earth was ever so 
deplorable ; such as they were, however, they were talked of 
in my little ^de, and I was sometimes invited to repeat them, 
even out of it J never committed a line to paper for two 
reasons ; first, because I had no paper ; and secondly — pe^ 
haps I might be excused from going farther — but in truth I 
was afraid, for my master had already llireatened me for inad- 
vertently hitching the name of one of his customers into a rhyme. 

" The repetitions of which I speak were always attended 
with applause, and sometimes with &vours more substantial ; 
little collections were now and then made, and 1 have received 
sixpence in an evening. To one who had long lived in the 
absolute want of money, such a resource seemed like a Peru- 
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vian mine. L furni^ed mysdf by degrees with paper, Slc, 
and, what was of more importance, with books of geometry, 
and of the h^er branches of algebra, which I cautiously 
concealed. Poetry, even at this time, was no amusement of 
mine : it was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recoar5e to it when I wanted money tot my mathematical 
pursuits. 

" But the clouds were gathering &st. My master's ang^ 
was raised to a terrible pitch 1^ my indi&rence to his con- 
cerns, and still more by the reports which were daily broaght 
to him of my presumptuous attempts at versificatioii. I was- 
required to give up my papers, tmd when I refused, my garret 
was searched, my little hoard of books discovered and removed, 
and all future repetitions prohibited in Uie strictest manner. 

" This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most sensibly ; 
it was followed by another se^'erM' still; a stroke which 
crushed the hopes I had so long and so fondly cherished, and 
resigned me at once to despair. Mr. Hugh Si&erdon, on 
whose succession I had calculated, died, and was succeeded by 
a person not much older than myself, and certunly not so 
well qualified for the situation. 

" I look back to that part of my life which immediately 
followed this event with little saljs&ction ; it was a period of 
gloom and savage unsociability : by degrees I sunk into a kind 
of corporeal torpor; or if roused into activity by the spirit of 
youth, wasted the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, 
which alienated the few acquaintances compassion had yet left 
ine. So I crept on in silent discontent ; unfriendly and un- 
pitied; indignant at the present, careless of the future, an 
object at once of i^prehension and dislike. 

" From this state of abjectness I was raised by a young 
woman of my own class. She was a neighbour ; and when- 
ever I took my solitary walk, with my Wolfius in my pocket, 
she usually came to the door, and by a smile, or a short ques- 
tion put in the Iriendtiest manner, endeavoured to solicit my 
attention. Myheart had been long shut to kindness, but the sen- 
timent was not dead in me : it revived at the first encouraging 
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word ; and the gratitude I felt for it was the 6rst pleasing 
sfflisatioii I had ventured' to entertain for manj dreary months. 

** Together with graUtude, hope, and other passions still 
more enlivening, took place of that uncotnfortable gloominess 
which so lately possessed me : I returned to my companions, 
and by every wiBning art in my power strove to make them 
foi^t my former repulsive ways. In this I was not unsuc- 
cessiul ; I recovered their good will, and came by degrees to 
be somewhat of a favourite. 

" My master still murmiu'ed, for the business of the shop 
went on no better than before : I comforted myself, however, 
with the reflection that my apprenticeship was drawing to a 
conclusion, when I determined to renounce the employment 
for ever, and to open a private school. 

" In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond the com- 
mon lot, yet flattering my ambition with day-dreams, which, 
perhaps, would never have been realized, I was found in the 
twentieth year of my age by Mr. William Cookesley, a name 
never to be pronounced by me without veneration. The 
lamentable doggrel which I have already mentioned, and 
which had passed from mouth to mouth among people of my 
own degree, had by some accident or other reached his ear, 
and gave him a curiosity to inquire after the author. 

" It was my good fortune to interest his benevolence. My 
little history was not untinctured with melancholy, and I laid 
it fairly before him: his first care was to console; his second, 
which he cherished to the last moment of his existence, was 
to relieve and support me, 

" Mr. Cookesley was not rich : his eminence in his profes- 
sion, which was that of a surgeon, procured bim, indeed, 
much employment ; but in a country town men of science are 
not the most Uberally rewarded ; he had, besides, a very nu- 
merous family, which left him little for the purposes of general 
benevolence ; Uiat little, however, was cheerfully bestowed, 
and his activity and zeal were always at hand to supply the 
deflcienues of his HErrtune. 
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" On examining into the nature of my literary attainments^ 
lie found them absolutely nothing : he heard, however, with 
equal surprise and pleasure, that, amidst the grossest ignorance 
of books, I had made a very considerable progress in the 
mathematics. He engaged me to enter into the details of this 
affiiir; and when he had learned that I had made it in circum- 
stances of discouragement and danger, he became more warmly 
interested in my favour, as he now saw a possibility of saving 
me. 

" The plan that occurred to him was naturally that which 
had BO often suggested itself to me. There were, indeed, 
several obstacles to be overcome : I had eighteen months yet 
to serve ; my hand-writing was bad, and my l«iguage very 
incorrect ; but nothing could slacken the zeal of this excellent 
jnan : he procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, dis- 
persed them amongst his friends and acquaintaiKe, and when 
my name was become somewhat lamiliar to them, set on foot 
a subscription for my relief. I still preserve the original 
pi^r,- its title was not very magnificent, though it exceeded 
the most sanguine wishes of my heart ; it ran thus ; ' A sub- 
scription for purchasing the remainder of the time of William 
Gifford, and for enabling him to improve himself in writing 
and English grammar.' Few contributed more than five 
shillings, and none went beyond ten-and-sixpence ; enough, 
however, was collected to free me from my tqjprenticeship 
(the sum my master received was six pounds), and to maintain 
me for a few months, during which I assiduously attended . 
the Rev. Thomas Smerdon. 

" At the expiration of this period, I found that my progress 
(for I will speak the truth in modesty) had been more consi- 
derable than my patrons expected : I had also written in the 
interim several little pieces of poetry, less rugged, I suppose, 
than my former ones, and certainly with fewer anomalies of 
language. My preceptor, too, spoke favourably of me, and , 
my benefactor, who was now become my father and my friend, 
had little difficulty in persuading my patrons to renew their 
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doDxtions, and continue me at school far another year. Such 
libCTality was not lost upon me ; I grew anxious to make the 
best return in my power, and I redoubled my diligence. Now, 
that I am sunk in indolence, I look bade with some degree of 
'scepticism to the exertions of that period. 

" In two years and two months from the day of my eman- 
cqmtion, I was pronounced by Mr. Smerdon fit fot the Uni- 
versity. The plan of opening a writing-school had been 
sbaitdoned almost from the first ; and Mr. Cookesley looked 
round for some one who had interest enough to procure me 
some little Qt&ca at Oxford. This person, who was soon 
found, was Hiomas Taylor, Esq. of Denbury, a gentleman to 
whom I had already been indebted for much liberal and 
friendly support. He procured me the place of Bib. Lect. at 
Exeter College ; and this, with such occasional assistance from 
(he country as Mr. Cookesley undertook to provide, was 
tiiought sufficient to enable me to live, at least, till I had 
taken a d^ree. 

" During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon, I had written, 
as I observed before, several tuneful trifles, some as exercises, 
others voluntarily, (for poetry was now b«;ome my de%ht,) 
and not a few at the desire of my friends. When I became 
capable, however, o£ reading Latin and Greek with some de- 
gree of facility that gentleman employed all my leisure hours 
in translations from the classics; and indeed I do not know a 
single school-book, of which I did not render some portion 
into English verse. Among others,, Juvenal engaged my 
attentitm, or rather my master's, and I translated the tenth 
satire for a holiday task. Mr. Smerdon was much pleased 
with diis, (I was not undelighted with it myself;} and as I 
was now become fond of the author, he easily persuaded me 
to proceed with him, and I translated in succession the third, 
the fourth, the twelflh, and I think the eighth satires. As I 
. had no end in view but that of giving a temporary sadsfectioa 
to my benefactors, I thought little more of these, than of 
many other things of the same nature, which I wrote from 
Ume to tune, and of which I never copied a single Une. 
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" On my removing to Exeter College, however, my fin^id, 
ever attentive to my concerns, advised me to copy my trans- 
lation of tbe tenth satire, and present it, on my arrival, to the 
Rev, Dr. Stinton (afterwards Rector), to whom Mr. Ta^OT 
had given me an introductory letter : I did so, and it was 
kindly received. Tliu£ encouraged, I took up the first and 
second satires (I mention them ill the order in whic^ they 
were translated), when my friend, who had sedulously watched 
my progress, first started the idea of my going through the 
whole, and publishing it by subscription, as a means o£ in- 
creasing my means of subsistence. To this I readily acceded, 
and finished the thirteenth, eleventh, and fifteenth satires; 
the remainder were the work of a much later period. 

" When I had got thus Jar, we thought it a fit time to 
mention our design : it was very generally approved of by 
my friends ; and on the 1st of January 1781, the subscription 
was opened by Mr. Cookesley at Ashburton, and by myself at 
Exeter College. 

" So bold an undertaking, so precipitately announced, -will 
give the reader, I fear, a higher opinion of my conceit than of 
my talents : neither the one nor the other, however, had the 
smallest concern with the business, which originated solely in 
ignorance : I wrote verses with great facility, and I was simple 
enoiigh to imagine that little more was necessary for a trans- 
lator of Juvenal ! I was not, indeed, unconscious of my in- 
accuracies : I knew that they were numerous, aud that I had 
need of some friendly eye to point them out, and some judicious 
hand to rectify or remove them ; but for these, as well as for 
every thing else, I looked to Mr. Cookesley, and that worthy 
man, with his usual alacrity and kindness, undertook the 
laborious task of revising the whole translation. My friend 
was no great latinist, perhaps I was the better of the two ; 
but he had taste and judgment, which I wanted. What ad- 
vantages might have been ultimately derived from them, there 
was unhappily no opportunity of ascertaining, as it pleased 
the Almighty to call him to himself by a sudden death, before 
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we had quite finished the First Satire. He died with a letter 
of mine unopened in his hands. 

.(* This eveit, which took place on the 15th of January 
1781, afflicted me beyond measure. • I was not only deprived 
of a most &ithiul and affectionate iriend, but of a zealous and 
ever-active protector, on whom 1 confidently rdied for sup- 
port: the sums that were still necessary for me, he always 
collected ; and it was to be feared that the assistance which 
was not soUctted with warmth would insenably cease to be 
afforded. ' 

" In many instances this was actually the case : the deser- 
tion, however, was not general .* and I was encouraged to hope 
by the unexpected friendship of ServingtonSavery, a gentleman 
who voluntarily stood forth as my patron, and watched over 
my interests with kindness and attention. 

" Some time before Mr. Cookesley's death, we had agreed 
that it would be proper to deliver out with ttie terms of the 
fiubscriptjon, a specimen of the manner in which the translation 
was executed, f To obviate any idea of selection, a, sheet 
was accordingly taken irom the beginning of the First Satire. 
My iriend died while it was in the press. ' 

" After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the translation; 
but foimd myself utterly incapable of proceeding. I had 
been so accustomed to connect Mr. Cookesley's name with 
every part of it, and I laboured with such delight in the hope 
of giving him pleasure, that now, when he appeared to have 
left me ui the midst of my enterprise, and I was abandoned 
to my own efforts, I seemed to be engaged in a hopeless 

■ " I began this unadomed narrative on the 15Ih of Jamiuy ISOl j twenty 
years have therefore elapsed since I lost my benefactor and my iriend. In tlie 
interval I have wept a thouund times at the recollection of his goodness i t yet 
cherish bis raemory with filial respect ; and at this distant period my heart sinks 
nitbin Rie at every repetition of his name." 

t " Many of these papers were distributed ; Ihe terms which I extract from 
oae of lh«oi, were these. < The work sbill be piinted in quarto (without notes), 
and be delivered to the Subscribers in the month of December neic The price 
will be siiteen shillings in boards ; half to be paid at the time of subscribing, Ibe 
mnalDdeT on delivery itf lite book.' " 
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struggle, without modve or end : and his idea, wfaicb was 
perpetually recurring to me, brought such bitter anguish with 
it, that I shut up the work with feelings bordering on ^is- 
tracUon. 

" To relieve my mind, I had recourse to other pursnits. I 
endeavoured to become more intimately acquainted with the 
classics, and to acquire some of the modem languages : by 
permissionj too, or rather recommendation, of the Rector and 
Fellows, I also undertook the care of a few pupils ; this re- 
moved much of my anxiety respecting my future means of 
support I have a heart-felt pleasure in mentioning this in- 
. dulgence of my college : it could arise Irom nothing but the 
liberal desire inherent, I thuik, ia the members of both our 
Universities, to encourage every thing that bears the most 
distant resemblance to talents ; for I had no clums on them 
from any particular exertions. 

" The lapse of many months bad now soothed end tran- 
quillized my mind, and I once more returned to the trans- 
Idtion, to which a wish to serve a young man surrounded with 
difBculties, had induced a number of respectaUe characters to 
set their names : but, alas, what a mortification [ I now dis- 
covered, for the first time, that my own inexperience, and the 
advice of my too, too partial friend, bad engaged me in a 
work, for the due execution of which my literary att^nments 
were by no means su£GcienL Errors and misconceptiona 
appeared in every page. I had, indeed, caught something of 
the spirit of Juvenal, but his meaning had frequently escaped 
me, and I saw the necessity of a long and piunful revision, 
which would carry me far beyond the period fixed for the 
appearance of the work. Alarmed at the prospect, I instantly 
resolved (if not wisely, yet I trust honestly] to renounce the 
publication for the present. 

" In pursuance of this resolution, I wrote to my friend in 
the country (the Rev. Servington Savery), requesting him to 
teturn the subscription money in his hands to the subscribers. 
He did not approve of my plan; nevertheless he promised. 
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in a letter which now lies before me, to comply with it; and, 
in a subsequent one, added that he had already begun to 
do so. 

" For myself, I also made several repayments ; and trusted 
a sum of money to make others with a ftillow collegian, who, 
not long after, fell by his own hands in the presence of his 
ftther. But there were still some whose abode could not be 
discovered, and others on whom to press the takiug back of 
eight shillings would neither be decent nor respectful : even 
irom these I ventured to flatter myself that I should Bnd 
pardon, when on some future day I presented them with the 
work (which I was still secretly determined to complete) 
rendered more worthy patronage, and increased by notes, 
which I now perceived to be absolutely necessary, to more 
than double its proposed size. 

" In the leisure of a country residence, I fancied this might 
be done in two years ; perhaps I was not too sanguine : the 
experiment, however, was not made, for about this time a 
circumstance happened which changed my views, and indeed 
my whole system of life. 

*' I had contracted an acquaintance with a person of the 

name of *, recommended to my particular notice by a 

gentleman of Devonshire, whom I was proud of an oppor- 
tunity to oblige. This person's residence at Oxford was not 
long, and when he returned to town, I maintained a corre- 
spondence with him by letters. At his particular request, 
these were inclosed in a cover, and sent to Lord Grosvenor t 
one day I inadvertently omitted the direction, and his Lord- 
ship, necessarily supposing it to be meant for himself, opened 
and read it. There was something in it which attracted his 
nptice ; and when he gave the letter to my friend, he had the 
curiosity to inquire about his correspondent at Oxford; and, 
upon the answer he received, had the kindness to desire he 
might be brought to see him on his coming to town ; to this 
circumstance, purely accidental on all sides, and to this alone, 
I owe my introduction to this nobleman. 

• The Iterereod William Felen, B.A, Ed. 
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" On my first nsit, he asked me what friends I had, and 
what were my prospects in life ; and I told him that I had 
no iiiends, and no prospects of any kind. He said no more; 
but when I called to take leave, previous to returning to 
college, I fimnd that this simple exposure of my circumstancea 
had sunk deep into his mind. At parting, he informed me 
that he charged himself with my present support, and future 
establishment ; and that till thb last could be efiected to my 
wish, I should come and reside with him. lliese were not 
words of course : they were more than fulfilled in every point. 
I did go, and reside with him ; and I experienced a warm 
and cordial reception, a kind and affectionate esteem, that 
has known neither diminution nor interruption, (rota that 
hour to ^is, a period of twenty years ! * 

" In his lordship's house I proceeded with Juvenal, till I 
was called upon to accompany his son (one of the most 
amiable and accomplished young noblemen that this country, 
fertile in such characters, could ever boast,) to the continent. 
With him, in two successive tours, i spent many years : years 
of which the remembrance will always be dear to me, from 
the recollection that a friendship was then contracted, which 
time, and a more intimate knowledge of each other, have mel- 
lowed into a regard that foims at once the pride and hap- 
piness of my life. 

" It is long since I have been returned and settled in the 
bosom of competence and peace : my translation frequently 
engaged my thoughts, but I had lost the ardour and the 
confidence of youth, and was seriously doubtfiil of my 

* To llus passage Mr. Gilfonl, in tfae second Dillon of liis Juvenal, appended 
the following note : — 

" I have a melanchol]' BaciEfaction in recording tliat thia revered friend and 
patron lived to wltnew m; graleful acknowledgment of his kindness. He lur- 
vived the appearance of the tranalalion but B verj few days, and 1 paid the last 
sad duly to his memory by attending his remains to tbc grave. To me, this labo- 
rious work has not been happy ; the same disastrous event that mariied its com. 
niencement has hnbittered its conclusiDn, and frequently forced upon my 
recollection llie calamity of the rebuilder of Jericho : ~ ' He laid the fbundatiou 
thereof in Abiram, his fint bom, and set up tbe gates thereof in bis youngest 
son, Segub.'— 1806." 
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abilides to do it justice. I have wished , a. tbousaad tiAi^ 
that I could decline it altc^ther; but the ever-recurring 
idea that there were people of the description I have already 
mentioned, who had just and forcible claims on ms for tbe 
due performance of my engagement, forbade the thought ;. 
and I slowly proceeded towards the completion of a work in 
which I should never have engaged, had my &iend'» inex- 
perience, or my own, suffered us to suspect for a moment the 
Isbonr, and tbe talents of more than one kind, absolutely 
necessary to its success in any tolert^le degree. Such as I 
could make it, it is now before the public : — • 
majora canamus." 



Of the powerful impression which the foregoii^ interesting 
narrative produced, at Uie lime of its publication, on every 
candid and honourable mind, the following just and animated 
passages in a critique on Mr. Gifford's Truislation of Juvenal, 
which f^peared in the Monthly Review in 1803, wUf furnish 
a sufficient proo£ 

" Mr. Giffi>rd has introduced tlus volume by a memoir of 
himself, which is written with so much ability and unaffected 
modesty, with so much ingenuou^ess and manly feeling, that 
it must secure to him universal regard and esteem. He may 
say with the admired author whom he translates, Stenanata 
quid^fiiciunt ? for he possesses what ancestry cannot bequeath, 
great talents and a noble mind ; and while, without reserve, 
be discloses the obscurity of bis origin, bis struggles with 
poverty in the lowest situations, aad his progress in nlent^ 
improvement imder tbe most sickening discouragements, he 
increases our respect for htm, and prepares us to rejoice in 
those propitious cu-cumstances which favoured tbe expansion 
of his mind, fostered his love of science, and raised him to a 
state of independence. Of such a life as that of Mr. Gifford, . 
no man who thinks and feels like a man will be ashamed. 
Fools may be mortified at the recollection of the penury 
N 2 
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of their youth, and the mean condition of their family ; but 
great and enlightened minds, despising the idle notions of the 
vain and the proud, will consider superior and cultivated 
talents as incapable of sustaining any degradation, exc^t by 
vicious misuse of them ; and as conferring a nobility on the 
possessor which ' not all the blood of all the Howards,' nor 
the circumstance of being ' stuck o'er with titles and hung 
round with strings,' con, in the eye of reason, ever bestow. 
We have often been disgusted with men who, after having 
risen to eminence by their splendid endowments and merit- 
orious efforts, have been studious to conceal the poverty of 
their early condition, as if this poverty were both a degrad- 
ation and a crime. Mr. Gifford has administered to such 
persons a very suitable reproof; and he has set an example 
which die wise and the virtuous will applaud." 

Proceeding to speak of the manner in which Mr. Giflford 
had executed hb arduous task, the Reviewer says : — 

" In the translation before us the Roman satirist appears 
with great advantage. Mr. GiUbrd has caught the spirit and 
style of his author ; and he has in general accomplished his 
endeavour, which was to make Juvenal speak as he would 
probably have spoken if he had lived among us. Excepting 
Dr. Johnson's admirable imitations of the 3d and 10th Satires, 
we know not any prior version in our language which could 
convey to the Dnglish reader so complete an idea of the 
stateliness, force, and point, which are the prominent features 
of Uie compositions of this bard. It is needless to mention 
the translations of Stapleton, Holiday, Dryden, and his coad- 
jutors, and Owen, since they will not endure a comparison 
with that of Mr. Gifford, which conveys the sense and manner 
of the original in easy and flowing verse." 

Of some strictures on the Juvenal, which appeared in the 
Critical Review, Mr. Gifford published an " Examination," 
in 1803, and o " Supplement to thkt Examination in 1804." 
A second edition of the Jitvenal was published in 1806. 

"When Mr. Gifford published his Translation of Juvenal, 
he bad already acquired great celebrity as the author of 
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" The Baviad" and " The Mxeviad ;" although m his auto- 
bk^raphy he does not notice those successful productions of 
his muse. The former satire was published in 1794* The 
causes of its composition were thus noticed by Mr. GiiTord in 
the preface to the first edition. 

" In 178S, a few English of both sexes, whom chance had 
jumbled together at Florence, took a fancy to while away 
their time in scribbling high panegyrics on themselves, and 
complimentary canzonettas on two or three Italians, who 
understood too little of the language to be disgusted with 
them. In this there was not much harm ; but as folly is 
progressive, they soon wrought themselves into an opinion 
that they really deserved the fine things which were mutually 
said and sung of each other. About the same period a daily 
pt^er, called ' The World,' was in fashion, and much read, 
lliis paper was equally lavish of its praise and abuse, and its 
conductors took upon themselves to direct the taste of the 
town, by prefixing a short panegyric to every trifle that 
appeared in their own columns. The first cargo of Delia 
Cruscan poetry was given to the public through the medium 
of this paper. There was a specious brilliancy in these 
exotics which dazzled the native grubs, who had scarce ever 
ventured beyond a sheep, and a crook, and a rose-tree grove ; 
with an ostentatious display of ' blue hills,' and * crashing 
torrents,' and ' petrifying suns/ From admiration to imit- 
ation is but a step- Honest Yenda tried his hand at a 
descriptive ode, and succeedetl beyond his hopes ; Anna 
Matilda followed ; in a word, 

Hanc dedit in plures, iicut grex totus in agris 
Vnius tcabie cadit, et porrigine porct. 

" While the epidemic malady was spreading fix)m fool to 
fool, Delia Crusca came over, and immediately announced 
himself by a sonnet to love. Anna Matilda answered it; 
and the ' two great luminaries of the age,' as Mr. Bell calls 
them, fell desperately in love with each other. From that 
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period not a day passed without an amatory epistle fraught 
with thunder, lightning, et quicqmd habeni telontm armamen- 
taria ceHi. The fever turned to frenzy : Laura- Maria, Carlos, 
Orlando, Adelaide, and a thousand other nameless names, 
caught the infection, and from one end of the kingdom to 
another, all was nonsense and Delia Crusca. Even then I 
waited with a patience which I can bett«' account &r than 
excuse, for some one (abler than mysdf) to step forth to 
correct this depravity of the public taste, and check the 
inundation of absurdity that was bursdng upon us IWhii 
a thousand springs. As no one appeared, and as the evil 
grew every day more alarming (for now bed^ridden old 
women, and girls at their sampler, began to rave), I deter- 
mined, without much confidence of success, to try what could 
be effected by my feeble powers ; and accordingly wrote the 
following poem." 

The Baviad eflectually demolished this tribe <^ poetasters. 
Mr. Giffijrd's next publicatitm, " llie Maeviad," which ap- 
peared in the following year, was an imitation of Horace, and 
was levelled at the corrupters of dramatic poetry. In the 
preface Mr. Giilbrd says, " I know not if the stagt has been 
so low since the days of Gantmar Gurton as at this hour. It 
seems as if all the blockheads in the kingdom had started up 
and exclaimed, una voce, ' Come ! let us write for the the- 
atres.' In this there is nothing,'perhaps, altogether new, but 
the striking and peculiar novelty of the times seems to b^ 
that all they write is received. Of the three parties concerned 
in this business, the writers and the managers seem the least 
culpable. If the town will have husks, extraordinary pains 
need not be taken to- find them any thing more palatable. 
But what shall we say of the town itself! The lower orders 
of the people are so brutified and besotted by the lamentable 
follies of O'Keefe, and Cobbe, and Pilon, and I know not 
who — Sardi venales, each worse than the other — that they 
have -tost all relish for simplici^ and genuine humour ; nay, 
ignorance itself, unless it be gross and glaring, cannot hope 
for ' their most sweet voices.' And Uie higher ranks ar« so 
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mawkishly mild, that they take with a placid simper whatever 
comes before them ; or, if they now and then experience a 
slight disgust, have not resolution enough to express it, but 
sit yawning and gaping in each other's feces for a little encou- 
ragement ia their pitiful forbearance." 

Never was satire better employed, or more powerfully 
directed, than it was in these two instances : but the efl^t was 
not equal; for while the triumph of the Baviad was signally 
decbive, that of the Msviad was only partially so. Not that 
the execution in the latter performance iailed ; on the con- 
trary, of the two, the Masviad excels in pointed wit and dig- 
nified severity of language ; but as, unfortunately, the malady 
opposed had its seat more in the public manners than in the 
alTectation of individuals, it was not easily expelled. 

The next object of Mr. Giflbrd's satiric muse was a writer 
who had distinguished himself by the most scurrilous attacks 
upon all that was great and good in the kingdom ; and it is 
not a little carious that the two keenest satirists of their time 
should have been bom within fifleen miles of each other. 
Nothing, however^ could be more dissimilar than the spirit 
and conduct of these original poets ; for while Wolcott, better 
known by his assumed name of Peter Pindar, employed hi) 
pen in wanton malignity, careless of truth, and wholly regard- 
less of feeling, Giffbrd, on the contrary, directed his attacks 
only against the grubs of literature. The one held up to 
ridicule the personal defects or peculiar circumstances of 
eminent individuals for the sole purpose of getting money; 
the oUier, though severe enough upon those depravities which 
tended to mislead the public, did not meddle with private 
character; and through all his works there breathes an ardent 
love of morality and religion. It was impossible that a man 
who felt for the best interests of society could avoid being 
disgusted with the grass abuse of wit uniformly displaj-ed in 
the writings of Wolcott. However much the risible faculties 
mi^t be excited by the drollery of some of his stories, the 
moral mind revolted at the pruriency and impudence which 
he to profiisely scattered through all his writmgs, in ntter 
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contempt of private virtue, public order, and good manners. 
Mr. GifEbrd, therefore, who well knew the man, his histoiy, 
and his habits, sent against him one of his sharpest arrows, in 
the form of an epistle. Wolcott, though a lampooner of 
others, could not bear to be satinzed himself; and, stuDg to 
the soul by this attack, determined upon revenge. Instead, 
however, of applying in tlie first place' to his most powerful 
weapon, " the grey goose quill," he assumed the argumentitm 
bacuUnum, and sallied fortli in quest of his adversary. Watcli- 
ing his opportunity, and seeing Mr. Gifford enter the shop of 
Mr. Wright, the bookseller, in Piccadilly (now Hatchard's), 
he rushed in after him, and aimed a blow at Mr. Gifibrd's 
head with the cudgel which he had provided for the occasion. 
Fortunately, a gentleman standing by saw the movement in 
time to seise the arm of the enraged poet, who was then bun- 
dled out into the street, and rolled in the mud, to the great 
amusement of the gathered crowd. Nothing further took 
place at that time, but the disappointed satirist went home 
and penned one of his worst pieces, which he published with 
the title of " A Cut at a Cobbler." As, however, there was 
more passion than either poetry or wit in this performance, 
the only laugh which it provoked was against its author. 

About this time, however, Mr. Gifford entered into a war- 
fare of much greater moment. A number of men of brilliant 
talents and high connection, at the head of whom was Mr. 
Canning *, having determined to establish a weekly paper, 
for the purpose' of exposing to deserved ridicule and indig- 
nation the political agitators by whom tlie country was then 
inundated, had engaged as editor n Dr. Grant, well known 
as a writer in the reviews and other periodical works of that 
period. A few days before the intended publication of the 
first number of " The Anti-Jacobin " (which was tile name 
given to the new paper), Dr. Grant being taken seriously ill, 
sent for Mr. Wright the bookseller, who was to be the pub- 
lisher of it, told him of his utter inability to discharge the 
arduous and responsible duties of editor, and requested that 

* See t\K memoir of Mr. Canning in Ihe pte^ent lolumc. 
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he would communicate the clrcumstBiice to some of the indi- 
viduals by whom the undertaking had I>een projected. Mr. 
Wright accordingly wwted upon Mr. Charles Long (now 
Lord Fomborough), and informed him of what had occurred. 
Mr. Long asked Mr. Wright if he knew any one who was 
competent to tlie office. Mr. Wright mentioned Mr. Gif- 
ford's name, and was immediately commissioned to make Mr. 
Gifford the offer, which that gentleman accepted without 
hesitation. The first number appeared on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1797, and the publication continued until the 9th o£ 
July, 1738. Some of the ablest articles in this celebrated 
journal were written by Mr. Giflbrd. A corner of the paper 
was expressly reserved for the "■ misrepresentations " and 
" lies " of the opposition papers ; and these misrepresentations 
and lies it was especially Mr. Gifford's province to detect and 



Mr. Giflbrd's connexion with the Anti-jacobin naturally 
led to a very agreeable intimacy with a number of men <^ 
rank and distinction, among whom were Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Freere, Mr. Charles Long (now I^ord Farnborough), Mr. 
Jenkinson (the present Earl of Liverpool), Lord Mornington 
(now Marquis Wellesley), Lord Clare, Mr, Pitt, &c With 
one or other of these eminent individuals Mr, Gifibrd dined 
twice or thrice a week ; and at these festive meetings many of 
the most exquisite papers in the Anti-jacobin were concocted. 
The value of Mr. Giffbrd's powerful assistance was acknow- 
ledged by every one; but of all governments on the face of 
the globe, that of England has invariably exhibited the most 
prudbh delicacy of finance in the recompense of literary exer^ 
tion. The ministerial recollection of Mr. Gifford's services 
was by no means a signal exception to the rule, although he 
obtained the Pny mastership of the Band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners. At a subsequent period he was made a double com- 
missioner of the lottery. 

In the notes to his Juvenal, Mr. Gifford had displayed an 
extensive acquaintance with the early English poets ; and 
throughout ihis life he prosecuted at his leisure hours that 
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iatereating study. In 1805 he published an edition of the 
Flays of MasMnger, in fbor volumes; and in 1816, the 
Works of Ben Jonson, in nine volumes. Since bis death, 
the Dramatic Works of Ford, in two volumes, which he left 
in a complete state for publication, have appeared ; and they 
will soon be followed by the Works of Shirley, in six 
volumes. At one period of his life, Mr. GiSbrd contemplated 
an edition of Sbakspeare, in which it was his intention to 
' abridge the cumbrous and superfluoos notes of the Variorum 
Sbakspeare; and to expose the blunders and Jancifiil new 
readings of all the previous editors and commentators. 
For such an undertaking no man could have been better 
qualified. 

It was, however, as the editor of " The Quarterly Review " 
that Mr. Gifibrd was most generally known. On its establbh^ 
tnent in 1809, he was, in a happy hour for the proprietor and 
for the public, appointed to conduct it; aitd it remained 
under his directioa until about two years before his decease. 
Of the unwearied industry, extensive knowledge, varied 
talent, correct judgment, and sound principle, nthibited by 
Mr. Gifford in the management of this excellent and popular 
publication, during the long course of between fiflsen and 
sixteen years, it is wholly unnecessary to speak. It must be 
•acknowledged that at times his pen was at least sufiBciendy 
severe ; but it merits observation, that none of the various 
parties, poetical, religious, or political, that occasionally felt 
the castigation bestowed upon their productions in the 
Quarterly Review, ever ventured to recriminate, by attacking 
the moral character of the editor. Even Lord Byron, who 
alternately praised and abused most of his contemporaries, 
professed great respect for Mr. Gififord, lauded the purity of 
his principles, and courted his IrJendship. 

In private lifo no man was more amiable, modest, and 
unassuming, than Mr, Giiford. His bland and courteous 
conversation, while it furnished abundant proofs of the rich- 
ness of his intellectual stores, afforded no indication that 
could lead any one ignorant of the &ct, to suspect that be was 
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eapable of wielding the literaty tomahawk with such eztra- 
ordinary dexterity and unsparing force. The warmth of his 
attachment to bis early friends continued to the last. Of 
these, one of tlie principal was the present Dean of West- 
minster. It is alike honourable to the living and the dead, 
that the amity which l>egsn in childhood continued with 
unabated sincerity till the grave bvoke the connexion. 
'* With what feelings," says Mr. Gifford, in the pre&ce to 
his edition of JonsoR, do I hear the words, — * the Dean 
OP Westminster !' Five and forty springs have now 
passed over my head, since I first found Dr. Ireland, some 
years my junior, in our iitde school, at his spelling-tiook. 
During this long period, our friendship has been without 
a cloud — my delight in youth, my pride and consolation in 
old age." Of another Devonshire friend, Mr. Giftbrd, in the 
pre&ce to his edition of Ford's works, has recorded the fol- 
lowing interesting anecd(»e : — " My friend, the late Lord 
Grosvenor, bad n house at Salt Hill, where I usually spent a 
part of the summer, and thus became a neighbour of that 
great and good man, Jacob Bryant, who kindly encouraged 
me *o visit him. Here the conversation turned one morning 
on a Greek criticism by Dr. Johnson, in some volume lying 
on the table, which I ventured (for I was then young] to 
deem incorrect, and pointed it out to him. I could not help 
thinking that he was somewhat of my opinion ; but he was 
cautious and reserved. * But, Sir,' said I, willing to over- 
come his scruples, ' Dr. Johnson himself (a &ct which Mr. 
Bryant well knew) admitted that he was not a good Greek 
scholar.' ' Sir,' he replied with a serious and impressive mr, 
* it is not easy for us to say what such a man as Johnson 
would call a good Greek scholar.' I hope that I profited by 
the lesson, — certainly I never forgot4 it; and ifbufoneofmy 
readers do the same, I shall not repent placing it upon 
record." 

It would, perhaps, be difiScult to adduce a better proof of a 
kind disposidon than appears in the following inscription on a 
tombstone, placed some years ago, by Mr, Gifibrd's orders, 
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in the burying^roand of Grosrenor Chapel, South Audlejr 
Street: — 

Here lies the Body of 
Ann Davies, 
(for more than xx Years) 
Servant to William Giffohd. 
She died February 6th, mdcccxv, in 
the xxxKiiE Year of her Age, 
Of a tedious and painful Malady, 
which she bore 
With exemplary patience and resignation. 
Her deeply afflicted Master 
erected this Stone to her Memory, 
as B painfull testimony of 
her uncommon worth, 
and of hie perpetual gratitude, 
respect^ and affection, 
for her long and meritorious Eervices. 
lltough here unknown, dear Ann, thy ashes rest, 
Still lives thy memory in one grateful breast, 
That Irac'd thy course through many a painful year, 
And mark'd thy humble hope, thy pious fear. 
O ! when this frame, which yet, while life remain'd, 
Thy duteous love, with trembling hand sustaiu'd, ' i\. 
Dissolves (as Eoon it must), may that bless'd Power, 
Who beam'd on thine, illume my parting hour ! 
So shall I greet thee, where no ills annoy, 
And what was sown in grief, is reap'd in joy : 
Where worth, obscur'd below, bursts into day, 
And those are paid, whom Earth could never pay. 

His regard for this faithful attendant also manifested itself 
in the following simple, beautiful, and a^ecting stanzas; 
which rank with the best productions of our elegiac poetry : — 

" I wish I was where Anna lies, 
For I am sick of lingering here, 
And every hour affection cries, 
' Go and partake her humhle bier.' 

I wish I could : for when she died 

I lost my all ; and life has proved, 
Since that sad hour, a dreary void — 

A waste unlovely and unlov'd. 
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But who, when I am turn'd to clay, 

Shall duly to her grave repair. 
And pluck the rugged moss away, 

And weeds that have no business there? 

And who with pious hand shall bring 

The flowers she cherish'd (snow-drop cold, 

And violets, that unheeded spring) 
To scatter o'er her hallow'd mould ? 

And who, while memory loves to dwell 

Upon her name, for ever dear. 
Shall feel his heart with passion swell. 

And pour the bitter — hitter tear ? 

I did it : and would Fate allow. 

Should visit still — should still deplore ; 

But health and strength have left me now, 
And I, alas 1 can weep no more. 

Take then, sweet maid, this simple strain, 

The last I offer at thy shrine ; 
Thy grave must then undeck'd remain, 

And all thy memory fade with mine. 

And can thy soft persuasive look, 
Thy voice that might with music vie. 

Thy air, that every gazer took. 
Thy matchless eloquence of eye, 

ITiy spirits, frolicksome as good. 

Thy courage by no ills dismay'd. 
Thy patiencq by no wrongs subdued, 

Thy gay good humour — can they fade ? 

Perhaps — but sorrow dims my eye — 
Cold turf which I no more must view, 

Dear name, which I no more must sigh, 
A long, a last, — a sad adieu f 

The following interesting anecdotes of Mr. Giffbrd's private 
life, which we have reason to know are authentic] we extract 
.from " The Literarj' Gazette:" 
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** The world has already been fbrnished with infonnBtion 
relative to the life of Mr. Gifford, by his own pen, in the ex- 
quisite piece of autobit^aphy prefixed to his Juvenal ; and 
this is sufficient for the general purposes of history. But a 
simple knowledge of the succession and influence of events 
which befall men of eminence, is not all that a reasonable 
curiosity may require. We love to remove the val which 
screens their domestic characters fram our sight — to draw a 
chair round their fireside — to listen to their conversation — 
to sympathise with their sorrows — to rejoice with their mirth. 
And thus circumstances, in themselves unimportant, become 
enrobed with a delight and an interest when associated with 
recollections of the good or the greaL Impressed with the 
truth of these reflections, I shall throw tt^ther a few random 
anecdotes of the late Mr. Gifibrd. My fiunQy was intimate 
with him; and I had the honour of enjoying bis acquaintance 
fivm my birth. One of hb most remarkable talents, was the 
extraordinary rapidity with which he devoured knowledge; 
and the most remarkable proof of it, perhaps, was his having 
fitted himself for the university after being but two years at 
school. Very shortly afler his arrival at Oxford he was m- 
formed that he need not trouble himself with any further 
attendance at the mathematical lectures, as he had already 
carried himself as far in the science as the university required. 
His sagaci^ and quickness of apprehension were indeed disco- 
verable on all occasions; it was impossible to converse with him 
upon any subject, however trifling, without having this forcibly 
thrust on your notice ; and it was considerably heightened in 
conversation by the peculiar animation and intelligence of bis 
eye, an almost unfailing feature in a sensible face. His ac- 
quaintance with matters the most minute and insignificant was 
equally extraordinary : — as an instance, I remember a lady 
telling me, that having broken a valuable china basin, she 
accidentally mentioned the circumstance a short time afW to 
Mr. Gifford; when he, to her great surprise, instantly gaVe 
her an, excellent receipt for repairing it. 

*' One of bis earliest serious attempts at poetry was an elc^ 
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on the death of his first friead and patron, Mr. Cookesley , — 
displaying a singularly classical correctness for one so slenderly 
acquainted with English literature as he then was, and occa- 
sionally equalling in pathos the most successful productions 
of the kind. I have subjoined it at the end of this article; 
though not so much for it's intrinsic merits^ which are, how- 
ever, very considerable, as for the interest which necessarily 
attaches to his earliest productions. It was composed whilst 
he was at college. I have also before me five eclt^ues, written, 
probably, whilst he was at school ; they are in the manner of 
Pope, and have much of his harmonious flow ; probably Pope 
and Virjpl were the only pastoral poets with whom he was 
acquainted at the time of their composition. 

" There is also among his early poems, though of consider- 
ably later date than his eclogues, an ode to the present liOrd 
Grosvenor, then his pupi! ; and which is one of the happiest 
of his youthiiil efforts : in the exordium he obviates any ob- 
jection that might be taken to his premature devotion to the 
muses. In a correspondence with the daughter of his patron, 
he prescribes for her a course of reading in English poetry ; 
adding occasional criticisms of his own, explanations of 
poetical figures, &c. : these letters are exceedingly curious : 
die criticisms, coming from one so young, are, of course, not 
very subtile or refined, but are distinguished by that elegance 
of taste and discrimination which characterised him to a 
remarkable degree. 

" When abroad with his pupil, he kept his acquaintance 
well-informed of his adventures, in a series of most entertaining 
letters: his descriptions are exceedingly humourous' — >maiiy 
highly picturesque. Perhaps it may arise from unconscious 
partiality — but I read his letters with as fi'esh a delight as if 
they had been written yesterday, and were addressed to 
myselfi I wish to write the little I have to say in perfect 
good humour ; and, therefore, shall but incidentally bint at 
his p<^tical character ; but his ' dearest foes ' must acknow- 
ledge, that his integrity was unimpeachable, and his opinions 
honest. He disliked incurring an oblation wbich nai^t la 
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any degree shackle the expression of his free opinion. Agree- 
ably to this, he laid down a rule, from which he never departed 
-^ that every writer in the Quarterly should receive so much, 
at least, per sheet. On one occasion (I dpre say others oc- 
curred, but I only knco) of one) a gentleman holding office 
under government, sent him an article, which, afler undergoing 
some sericius mutJlatiom at his hands preparatory to being 
ushered into the world, was accepted. But the usual sum 
being sent to the author, he rejected it with disdain, conceiving 
it a high dishonour to be paid for any thing — the independant 
placeman 1 Gilford, in answer, informed him of the invariable 
rule of the Review, adding, that he could send the money to 
any charitable institution, or dispose of it in any manner he 
should direct — but that the money Trmst be paid. The 
doughty official, convinced that the virtue of his article would 
force it into the Review nt all events, stood firm in his refusal : 
— - greatly to his dismay, the article was returned. He 
revenged himself by never sending another. GiiFord, in 
relating this afterwards, observed with a smile, ' Poor man ! 
the truth was, he did'nt like my alterations : and, I'm sure, I 
didn't like his articles ; so there was soon an end of our con- 
nexion.' 

" His objection to asking a personal favour was, owing to 
the same principle, exceedingly strong. If the united influ- 
ence of the Anti-jacobin and the Quarterly be considered, we 
may probably be justified, in assigning to Gifford's literary 
support of Government, a rank second only to Burke. His 
services, at all events, formed a very powerful claim to any 
moderate favour in the power of ministers to bestow ; and 
yet, though anxious at all times to gratify the wants of his 
needier friends to his utmost ability, his aversion to soliciting 
the bounty of government was seldom overcome : on one 
occasion, indeed, in particular, he exerted his influence in 
favour of the son of a deceased friend; but, undoubtedly, not 
without being driven to it by such importunity as left an ap- 
plication to ministers the less of two evils. About two years 
before his death, he wrote, 1 believe to the Chancellor, 
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requesting a small living for a distressed relative of his first 
patron : his request was not complied with. But then it 
should be remembered, that at the time it was made, the 
Quarterly bad passed into other hands. Othello's occupation 
was gone ; and GiSbrd had to digest, as well as he could, the 
mortification which commonly awaits every political writer,. dT 
finding that the favour of a government is self-interested, ex- 
torted, and ungrateful. It is true, his independence of opinioa 
might seem to be interfered with by the situations he held ; 
but they were bestowed on him unsolicited, and from motives 
of personal regard. I am sure every one acquainted with 
him will admit, that he would have rejected with scorn any 
kindness which could be considered as fettering the freedom 
of his conduct in the smallest degree. I am not more certain 
of many conjectures, than I am that he never propagated a 
dishonest opinion, nor did a dishonest act. He' enjoyed a 
very close intimacy with Mr. Pitt : he used to meotion that 
when he dined with the minister iSle-d-tete, or with but « 
few choseti others, a servant was never perihitted to remain 
in the room. The minister's ' dumb waiters' were as service- 
able in his private as in any other bouse. 

" Amongst other engaging talents, C^£ford possessed that 
very agreeable one of telling a story well, in singular perfec- 
tion. The gest of trifles of this kind depends principally on 
the manner in which they are told. Many people acquire a 
rig&t over parlicuUr stories, which, from their peculiar happi- 
ness in relating them, become exclusively their own: but 
Giffi>rd had an inexhaustible supply, and his arch drollery 
rendered all almost equally good. I wiU merely mention one, 
the first that occurs, which has nothing particular in it, but 
which he contrived to render exceedingly entertwning, 

** While at Ashburton, be contracted an acquaintance with 
a family of that place, consisting of females somewhat advanced 
in age'. On one occasion, he ventured on the perilous exploit 
of drinking tea with these elderly ladies. After having demo- 
lished bis usual allowance of tea, he found, in spite of his 
remonstrances to the contrary, that his hostess would by dq 
. VOL. xii. o 
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means su^ him to give up; bat persisted in makii^ bim 
drink a most incredible quantity. ' At last,' sud GiJGird in 
telling tbe stoiy, 'being overflooded with tea, I put down 
ta-y fourteenth cup, and exclaimed witb an air of resolution, 'I 
neither can nor will drink any more.' Ilie hostess then, 
seeing she had forced more down my throat than I liked, 
began to ^)ol(^is^ and added, ' but, dear Mr. Oiffbrd, as yon 
didn't pttf^^ow spoon acrosi tfour ag), I supposed your refusals 
were nothiug but good manners ! * He was a great tea-drinker 
faimBelf) though not equal to the encounter of these Amazons: 
he generally had some brought to him between eleven and 
twelve at night, besides the regular meal which every one 
makes of tea who can afford it. I remember, when I com- 
plaiued once that I had met with some bad tea at a house 
where I had been dining a friend observed, ' Your host has 
not enough of a gentleman's polish about him to set a right 
value on good tea.' Estimated by this standard, Gifibrd was 
the very first of gendemea — none of my acquaintance have 
such delicious tea as he used to give. The ladies used to 
complMn of its being too strong ; bat tbey, seeing they have 
nerves, are quite out of the question. 

" Gifibrd always — that is, for the last twenty years of his 
life — dined at four, and drank tea at six, and for several 
years slept immediately after dinner till tea-dme. T^en he 
was always glad to see his private friends ; it was at this meal 
that I saw him for tbe last time. He was for many years 
exceedingly feeble, and so dreadfolly oppressed with asthma, 
as very often to be enti^ly deprived of speech. The fatigue 
of business entuled on bim by the Review, and the various 
calls with which he was incessantly harassed during the morn- 
ing, produced an overpowering ezhnasUon, which tends to 
sour the temper or excite irritability. And if, when suffering 
under tbe complicated misery of distressing bodily disease 
and mental exhaustion, he occasionally became fretful or 
peevish, the most illiberal cannot withhold indulgence, nor 
the most malignant afiecC surprise. He continued the editor- 
ship of die Quarterly much longer than a just regard for hie 
health authorized : but no successor that was proposed pleased 
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lam; and nofhing bnt a bodily decay, little short of didsolur 
tion, compelled bim to resign. He never stipulated for any 
salary as editor : at first be received 200^., and at last 900L 
per annuni, but never engaged for a particular sum. He 
several times returned money to Murray, saying ' he had 
been too liberal.' Perhaps he was the only man on this side 
the Tweed who thought so ! He was perfectly indi&rent 
about wealth. I do n6t know a better proof of this than the 
tact that he was richer, by a very considerable sum, at the 
time of bis death than he was at all aware of. In unison with 
bis contempt of money was his disregard of any external dis- 
tinction : he bad a strong natural aversion to any thing like 
pomp or parade. ••••••••• Yet he 

was by no means insensible to an honourable distinction ; and 
when the University of Oxford, about two years before bis 
death, ofiered to give him a doctor's degree, he observed, 
' Twenty years ago it would have been gratifying, but nam it 
would only be writteA on my coffin.' His disregard for ex* 
ternal show was the more remarkable, as a contrary feeling is 
generally observable in persons who have risen from pennry 
to wealth. But GiSbrd was a gentleman in feeling and in 
coadact ; and you were never led to suspect he was sprung 
from an obscure origin, except when he reminded you of it 
by an anecdote relative to it And this recalls one of the 
stories be used to tell with irresistible drollery, the merit of 
which entirely depended on his manner. I know an excel- 
lent mimic, who was immeasurably delighted with the story, 
bnt who never could produce more than a smile, with all his 
powers, by repeating it. It was simply this : — At the cob- 
bler's board, of which Giffbrd had been a member, there was 
but one candle allowed for the whole coterie of operatives : it 
was, of course, a matter of importance that this candle should 
give as much light as possible. This was only to be done by 
repeated snuffings; but snuffers being a piece of fantastic cox- 
combry they were not pampered with, the members of the 
board took it in turn to perform the office of the forbidden 
luxury widi thur finger and thumb. "Hie candle was handed. 
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therefore, to each in snccession, with the word ' siieaf ' (an-' 
glice, ' snuff') bellowed in hU ears. Gifford used to pro- 
nounce this word in the legitimate broad Devonshire dialect, 
and accompanied his stoty with expressive gestures. — • Now, 
on paper this is absolutely nothing, but in Gifford's mouth it 
was exquisitely humorous. I should not, however, have 
mentioned it, were it not thst it appears to me one of the best 
instances I could ^e of his humility in recurring to his 
former condition. He was equ&Ily free Irom personal vanity. 
A lady of his acqu^ntance once looked in upon him, and said 
she had a rout that evening, and endeavoured by every in-' 
ducement to persuade him to join jt. ' Now do, Gifford, 
come in : it will give such an Sclat,* she added, patting him 
familiarly on the shoulder, ' to say, * There is Mr. Giffi>rd, 
the poet !' ' ' Poet, indeed I and a pretty figure this poet,* 
he answered, looking demurely on his * shrunk shanks,* 
' would cut in a ball-room ! ' He was a man of very deep 
and warm affections. If I were desired to point out the dis- 
tinguishing excellence of his private character, I should refer 
to his fervent sincerity of heart. He was particularly kind to 
children, and fond of their society. My sister, when young, 
used sometimes to go to spend a month with him, on which 
occasions he would hire a pianoforte, and once be actually 
bad a^^tnwniZe^a/^ at his house lor her amusement. • • He 
formed an attachment for his pupil which no subsequent cir- 
cumstances could abate. The change in his lordship's poli- 
tical sentiments did not shake Giffbi'd's unalterable affection 
for his character. He, on the other hand, met this attach- 
ment with an equal degree of warmth : their mutual respect 
was built on principle, and reflected equal honour on both. 
In Gifford's last protracted illness, when be was in bed, or 
asleep on the sofa, during the greater part of the day, Lord 
Grosvenor occasionally ventured on an infringement of hb 
strict orders not to be disturbed, and walking on tiptoe to his 
side, used to gaze on his almost expiring instructor. 

" Of GiSbrd's kindness to children I had numerous in- 
stances in myself. While at school I received more presents 
from him than from all my other acquaintance put together. 
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Nor was his liberality confined to tfae importunities of a school- 
boy, as my more considerable prodigalities at college found 
in hb bounty an un&Uing remedy. The last time I heard 
from him he wrote to discbarge a bill for me, and that, too, 
at a time when the labour requisite for writing a letter was 
such as to exhaust him. The reader will prob^ly smile, but 
I wish to be understood literally. His debility for many 
months previous to his death was such as to incapacitate him 
for the smallest exertion — even that of writing ! I called on 
him some little time ago, and learnt be was on the sofa ; 
having undergone the fatigue of having one foot washed, 
which entailed an exhaustion requiring a glass of wine and an 
hour's sleep to restore him. He would sometimes take up a 
pen, and, after a vain attempt to write, throw it down, ex- 
daiming, ' No ( my work is done !' Excessive infirmity ren- 
dered existence a great burthen : the most common and 
involuntary thoughts, in their passage through his mind* 
seemed to leave pain behind them. He was once talking 
with perfect tranquillity, as indeed he always did, of the 
approaching termination of his life, when the friend with whom 
he was conversing expressed a hope that he might yet recover, 
and live several years : but he added, ' Oh ! no ! it has pleased 
God to grant me a much longer life than I had reason to ex- 
pect; and J am thankful for it: but two years more is its 
utmost duration,' He died exactly two years after using these 
words. At my lost interview with him, he spoke of Va]py*s 
new edition of Stephens's Greek Thesaurus : he said, 'I ex- 
amined the former numbers, but finding it clumsily done, I 
left off.' I spoke of Ford, and observed that the public would 
be more gratified by an edition of that dramatist than of 
£3iirley ; adding, that it wad a pity so noble a writer should 
have DO worthier editor than Weber. At the mention of this 
man's name he seemed irritated, and said, rather angrily, 
'*He's a sad ignorant fellow.' The formal demolition of this 
•poor man, to which he has condescended in his own edition 
of Ford, may seem like breaking a gnat on a wheel ; and can 
.oif^, indeed, be accountsd for on the supposition, which is» 
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however, probably a correct one, that Weber was only the 
ostensiMe, and a much greater antagonist the realj editor, — 
l^)eEJ[ing of Dryden, whose genius he admired exceedingly, 
he observed, ' Dryden'B Besetting Sin was a want of principles 
in every thing.' I used sotnetiinea to send him the Etoman, 
which was published whilst I was at school : I found this no 
bad speculation. He bad a great admiration of the poetical 
powers of the author of Godiva t hs said, after reading that 
poem, * If Moultrie writes prose as well as he does verse, I 
should be glad to hear from him' — meaning, be should be 
glad to receive an article from him. He once quoted to me, 
with great glee, the two tines in Oodiva, 

" Leofric thought he had perplex'd her quite, 
And grinn'd imraensely at his awn sagacity ; " 
adding, with a laugh, <they are admirable.' I was at his 
house sbordy after Sheridan's death : I took up a magazine 
which had for its frontispiece a head of that orator : Oifford, 
observing my attention to be directed to the picture, asked 
what it was ? On my informing him, he stretched out his 
hand for it : * Aye ! it's very like him,' he said. He looked 
at it ioT some time with a melancholy air, and returned it, 
merely observing, ' Poor Sheridan ! ' In truth, his kindness 
of heart was universally warm end strong. He \ras greatly 
attached, amongst other domestics, to a cat and a dog; which 
last was the most exqubitely proportioned spaniel I ever saw. 
Tliese two used to take great liberties with him ; but he never 
permitted them to remain in the room during dinner ; and it 
was amusing to see this pair of domesUcs spontaneously walk 
out of Ae room together on* the appewance <£ the first cover. 
He survived Tabby ; and poor Fid is not likely to be long ia 
following his master; for natural decay has entirely deprived 
him of locomotion ; and he is at present sleeping away his ex- 
istence in a lethargy few degrees removed from death. By tbe 
by, this little follow showed one very remarkaUe piece of 
sagacity : he used to bark up<Hi the arrival ef any other car- 
riage at the door, but never at his master's. 

** Mr. Oiflbrd was short tn p«-son ; Ihs htit was <!f > 
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remarkably liandeome brown colour, and was ss glossy and 
foil at the time of his death, as at any previous period. He 
lost the use of hia right eye, I believe, by gradual and natural 
decay: but the remaining one made ample amends for the 
absence of its fellow, having a remarkable quickness and bril- 
liancy, and a power of expressing every variety of feeling. 
His head was of a very singular shape ; being by. no means 
high, if measured &om the chin to the crown j but of a greater 
"bfnrizoDtal length from the forehead to the back of the head^ 
than any I remember to have seen. I believe. he would have 
puzzled the phrenolo^sts strangely : but that is an ordinary 
occurrence ; and I, not bdng a disciple of these philosophers, 
shaQnotconcemmys^intheirdistress. His forehead projected 
St a right angle from bis &ce, in a very uncommon manner. 
The portrait of hun in his Juvenal, taken from a picture by 
his friend HopfHter, is a very good likeness : but tliere is a 
still better, painted by the same artist, &oin which I under- 
stand Mr. Murray is now having a print taken. 

" A few days before bis death he said, * I shall not trouble 
myself with taking any more medidne -~ it's of no use — I 
shaU not get up agun.' As his last hour drew nearer, his 
mind occasionally wandered ; he said once — * These books^ 
have driven me mad, — I must read my prayers —' singular 
words, as coming firom a man deeply impressed with religioua 
feeling. (By the by, I remember seeing in his library what 
af^)earedto be a paraphrase, or translation of the Book of Job, 
in his own hand writing.) Soon after, all power of motion 
&iled him ; he could not raise a teenspoon to his mouth, nor 
stir in his bed. His breath became very low, and interrupted 
by long pauses ; his pulse had ceased to beat five hours before 
his death. He was continually inquiring what time it was. 
He once &ltered forth, * When will this be over ? ' At las^ 
enhia nurse coming into the room, he sfud, 'Now I'm ready; 
(words he generally used when he was ready to be moved) 
very well ! — you may go.' These were his last words ; aa 
retiring, (fae nurse listened behind the door; she observed th« 
mfervala of his breathmg to grow longer ; — she r&-aitered the 
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room just in time to catch a breath that hod a little of the 
strength of a sigh — it was his last I Hie few who saw him 
afterwards, agreed that the usual serenity of death was ex- 
ceeded by the placid composure o!Ms countenance." * 

Mr. OiiTord died at his house. No. 6, James Street, 
Buckingham Gate, on the 31st of Dec. 1826. It was his ori- 
ginal wish to be buried in South Audley Chapel ; but hjs friend 
Dr. Ireland procured his consent to have his body deposited 
in Westminster Abbey ; where his interment took place <m 
the 8th of Jam^ry, 1827. 

The probate of Mr. Gifford's will was taken out under 
25,000^ personal property. He has left the bulk of his for- 
tune to the Rev. Mr. Cookesley (the son of bis original bene- 
factor], who is likewise his residuary legatee. He has left; 
his house in James Street, for the remainderof the term, 
oeerly thirty years, to Mrs. Hoppner, widow of the eminent 
portrait -painter, and legacies of a few hundreds to her children. 
He has leftasumofmoney, the interest of which is to be distri- 
buted annually amongst the poor of Ashburton. He has likewise 
left to Exeter College another sum, the foundation of two 
scholarships. Tliree thousand pounds are left to the relatives 
of his beloved maid servant. He has left to Mr. Heber his 
edition of Maittair^s Classics, and any other books Mr. Heber 
may choose to select. To Mr. Murray, the bookseller, he has 
left 100/. as a memorial; likewise five hundred guineas, to 
enable him to reimburse a military gentleman, to whom he 
appears to have beoome jointly bound for the advance of that 
sum for Mr. Cookesley, at a former period. He leaves to bis 
executor, Dr. Ireland, fifty guineas for a ring, and any of his 
books the Dean may select. He requests his Executor to 
destroy all confidential pt^rs, especially those relating to the 
Review, so that t&f illustrated Quarterly, mentioned in the 
newspapers, io which the names of the authors, and the prices 
paid for each article, are said to have been inserted, will never 
see the light Other l^acies to individuals are likewise left. 
There are various codicils to the will. The whole is in the 
hahd-writing of Mr. Gifford. 

■ Our Umite will not pennit ub to hunt the Elegy on Mr, Cookcibf. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE FREDERICK, 

DUKE OF YORK AND ALBANY, 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

A!1D EARL OF ULSTER, IN IRELAND; BISHOP OF 08NABUR0, 
KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, FIRST AND PRINCIPAL KNIGHT 
GRAND CROSS OF THE BATH, KNIGHT GRAND CROSS OF THE 
6UELPHIC ORDER, KNIGHT OF ST. ESPRIT, A FIELD-MAR- 
SHAL, COMHANDER-IN-CHIEF OF ALL THE KjNg's LAND- 
FORCES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, COLONEL OF THE 1ST 
REGIMENT OF FOOTGUARDS, COLONEL IN CHIEF OF THE 
60th OR BOYAL AMERICAN REGIMENT OF FOOT, AND OF 
THE ROYAL DUBLIN REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, LORD WAR- 
DEN OF WINDSOR FOREST AND GREAT PARK, HIGH 8TEir~ 
ARD OF NEW WINDSOR, WARDEN AND KEEPER OF THE 
NEW FOREST, D. C. L. AND F. R. S. 

This illustrious personage, whose recent death plunged the 
nation into the deepest sorrow, was the second son and child 
of their late Majesties, King George the Third and Queen 
ChBTlotte. He was born at Buckingham House, on the 16th 
of August, 1763; and was baptized by the Venerable Dr. 
Thomas Seeker, Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 1 4th of 
the following September, the sponsors on the occasion being 
Edward Duke of York, brother to the King ; the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-gotha, his uncle, (both of whom were repre- 
Bented by proxies) and the Fnncess Amelia. 

His Royal Highness's boyhood was speot under the eye of 
his royal parents, who, as is well known, maintained to a re- 
markable degree the diligent and pure discipline of English 
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dtxnestic life. The Princes and Princesses were employed in 
constant study, and the acquirement of those habits which be- 
long to their high place in society. 

The first governor of tlie two elder princes was the Earl 
of Holdemesse; under whom were Mons. de Salzes, a 
French Protestant, and Mr. I^eonard Smith. Dr. Markham, 
master of Westminster school, quitted that situation at the 
King's express desin^ to become their classical instructor, and 
with him was associated Dr. Cyril Jackson, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, whose brother, Mr. William Jackson, became the 
mathematical teacher. 

The Earl of Holdemesse did not, however, long retain his 
exalted situation of governor to the princes; and on his 
resignation Lord Bruce was appointed to that honour. He 
also soon after retired ; and the Duke of Montague succeeded 
to the euperintendance of the royal education. With this 
DC^lemui Dr. Markfaam and Dr. Jackson cordially co- 
operated ; and under their joint labours, with the assistance 
of the ablest professors that could be procured in different 
departments, the most satislactory progress was made by the 
royal pupils. 

Afler a solid foundation had been laid by the above gentle- 
men, the task of completing the important work of education, 
in the more finished and ornamental parts, was consigned to 
Dr. Hurd, Bishop of JUtcfafieid. This well-selected appoint* 
ment is said to have originated solely with the Kio^ in 
consequence of the high opinion his Majesty bad been led to 
«itertain of the bishop's talents and character from a perusal 
of his writings. 

During the progress of their instruction, eight hours every 
day were devoted by the young Princes to their several tasks; 
but sufficient time was always allowed for relaxation, and such 
exercises as tend to invigorate the constitution. Among the 
latter, single-wicket cricket was a favourite amusement; and 
Prince Frederick, who was distinguished for the agility of his 
motions, was e^iert in horsemanship, and all such onploy- 
meots as required manual exerticn, 

L.,i,z<,.f,CoogIc 
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About seven months after the birth of his Royal Highness, 
s vacancy occurred in the bishopric of Osnaburgh, one of 
those secular dignities with an ecclesiastical jurisdicdon which 
are peculiar to Germany. As the right of nomination at that 
time devolved upon the King of Great Britain, as Duke ctf 
Lunenburg and £lector of Hanover, he immediately caused 
his second son to be declared Bishop of Osnaburg. This 
appointment, however, led to some serious differences ; it 
being strongly opposed by those who wished to promote the 
Cath(dic interest; and many years elapsed before the con- 
flict to which it gave birth subsided. At length, after a 
tedious litigation before the Imperial Court of Judicature, bis 
Britannic Majesty carried bis point; but the circumstance^ 
trifling as it may seem, made a deep impression on the royal 
mind ; and throws no inconsiderable light upon matters of 
nearer interest and more rec^it date. 

Prince Frederick was invested with the ensigns of the 
Bath, Dec. SO, 1 767, and mstalled at Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, June 15, 1772; he was elected a Companion of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter June 19, 1771, and oa the 
25th of the next month was installed at Windsor, in com-< 
pany with bis two brothers, the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Eraest Augustus (now Duke of Cumberland). 

fVom his eariiest age his Royal Highness was destined to 
the military pr<^ession, the study of which formed an essential 
part of his education. On the Ist of November, I760j he 
was appointed, by brevet, a colonel in the British service; 
and On the SOth of the tamC' month he left Buckin^am 
House for the Continent, accompanied by Colonel Richard 
Grenville. His Royal Highness continued abroad till 1787; 
his established residence, during that period, being Hanover, 
&om whence he made excursions to various parts of Germany, 
visiting Vienna, Berlin, and other capitals, and also attending 
the reviews of the- immortal Frederick, and acquiring a 
knowledge of the theory and practice of Prussian tactics, 
then considered the model for every military commander. 
During his travels he made himself master of the Geniun 
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laaguage ; and when at the Prussian court, he first saw the 
IVincess Frederica, daughter of Frederick William the 
Second, to whom he was afterwards married. 

While thus engaged abroad, his advancement at home was 
□ot neglected. On the 23d of March, 1782, he was made 
colond of the Second Horse Grenadiers ; and on die 22d of 
November, in the same year, he received the appointment of 
miyor-^ienerat. On the ensuing year he entered into the 
possession of his bishopric of Osnabui^h, on which occasion 
there were great rejoicings among the Lutheran inhabitants 
of that principality. At the time when, in his infanqr, he 
received this nominadon, the revenues of the bishopric were 
estimated at about 20,000/. -^er atmum .■ but in consequence 
of the commotions to which his being appointed gave rise, it 
was scarcely ever productive of much pecuniary advantage. 
These contendons are^ however, now at an end, for, on 
settling the indemnities at Ratisbon in 1802, it was agreed 
that this bishopric should devolve to the house of Brunswick 
in perpetuity. 

Oi the 27th of October, 1784, his Royal Highness was 
i^pointed - colonel of the Coldstream Guards, with the rank 
of lieutenant-general. 

On the 27th of November, 1784, Prince Frederick, who 
bad hitherto been generally known by the tide of the Bishop 
of Osnaburg, was created Duke of Yoi^ and Albany in 
Great Britain, and Earl of Ulster in Ireland. Iliese 
titles bad then been extmct for seventeen years, from the 
period of the death of his uncle Edward in 1 767** 

* ItiiB^ngular coincidence iD the histor; of tin fro but Dukes of Torlt, that 
ocb of tbem tbonld have died in theteamlh year after the accessi<Ki of hii iHxitlKr 
to the Crown. The resemblince which may be traced in the penonal character 
and dispoution of these two Dukes of York claimi likewise tome attendon. Hie 
fidlowiiig deKriptioQ of the former Duke, from the AnoDal Register fbr 1767, 
applies eiactly to the illuslrioiii penooage whose death the country is now dqilor- 
ing^ — •■ It is needless to delineate his character, for it is engrared in ihe heart 
of every Engliahman. His affability, good nature, hutuanily, and generosily, 
endeared him to all lanki of people. He was tani of company and pleasures, 
which iriduced him to nut most places of public resort; and contributed to make 
him very generally known and much beloved. He was particularly kind and 
Mndertohis domeMici, wboiegardad him wiihthemnstieal aAction, and lament 
his loas with the most nnfeigned sorrow." 
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The title of " York," is an old one, and has been borne by 
many characters of distinction in the history of England. It 
is remarkable that its first bearer was a German, an emperor, 
and allied with the present blood royal : — 

A. D. 1190. The first who enjoyed the title of the Earl 
of York, was Otho, Duke of Saxony, eldest son of Henry, 
surnamed the Lion, Duke of Bavaria and Saxony, one of the 
greatest princes of his time, by the Princess Matilda, or 
Maud, eldest daughter of Henry II. King of England: be 
was afterwards Emperor of Germany, but died without issue : 
be was likewise nephew of King Richard I. and King John. 
It is observable that bis youngest brother William, born at 
Winchester, was the immediate ancestor of his present Majesty 
in a direct line. 

1385. Edmund of Langley, surnamed Flantagenet, fifth 
son of King Edward III. was Earl of Cambridge and Duke ' 
of York. 

1401, Edward Flantagenet, son of the former, Earl of 
Rutland and Duke of York, was killed while valiantly fight- 
ing at the glorious battle of Agincourt, in lilS, and left no 

1415. Richard Flantagenet, nephew of the last duke, and 
SOD of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who was beheaded for a 
conspiracy against King Henry V., 141 S, succeeded his 
uncle as Duke of York. He began the fatal contest between 
the two potent houses of York and Lancaster, and was 
killed at the battle of Wakefield. His head was placed on 
one of the gates of York, with a paper crown on it, by way of 
■ derision, by Queen Margaret, consort of King Henry VI. 
1474. Richard Flantagenet, born at Shrewsbury, second 
son of King Edward IV,, was Duke of York, and murdered 
with his unfortuate brother, Edward V. 

1495. Henry, second son of King Henry VIL, was Duke 
of York: he was afterwards Henry VIII. 

1604. Charles, second son of King James I., was Duke 
of York, afterwards the unfortunate Charles I. 
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164S. James, eod of Charles I^ was the next Duke, after- 
wards the weak and bigotted James II. 

1718. Ernest Augustus, Duke of Brunswick Lunenbui^, 
and Bishop of Osnaburgh, brother to King George I., was 
Duke of York and Albany, and Earl of Ulster. 

1760. Edward Augustus, grandson of George II., and 
brother of George III., was created Duke of York. 

On bis return from Germany, which took place Id the 
be^nning of August, 1787, his Royal Highness was one of 
the most popular men in England. His stature and coun- 
tenaoce, manly and handsome, reminded the people of the 
early years of his late Majesty ; and the genuine kindness and 
good nature of his disposition, breaking out through all the 
formahties of court life and princely birth, made him equally 
the favourite of those who had personal access to him, and of 
the nation at large. 

On the 27th of November, 1787, his Royal Highness was 
introduced to tlie House of Lords ; but the first instance of 
his joining in the debates, was on the 15th of December, 178S, 
when the settlement of the regency was under discussion. 
On this occasion he acted as the organ of hb elder brother, 
who, having engaged his affections in early youth (for in 
their childhood they were remarkably attached,} had the 
happiness of preserving that friendship unbroken to the last 
His speech was heard with the greatest attention, and 
excited a vast degree of interest at the time; as did also a 
few sentences which he delivered on the Slst of January 
following, on representing the Prince of Wales's and his own 
desire to have their names omitted in the commission for 
holding parliaments, — an example immediately followed by 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester. 

In May, 1789, the public interest was excited still more 
strongly with respect to his Royal Highness, in consequence 
of a duel in which he was engaged with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox, nephew of the then Duke of Richmond, afterward, 
in 1806> the successor to that Utle, and the fa^er of his 
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present Grace. This dispute orginsted in an obserratioD of 
his Royal Highness, " that Lt.-G)l. Lennox had heard 
words spoken to him at the club at Daubignj's, to which no 
gentleman ought to have submitted." Thb observation be'ng 
reported to the lieut.-col., he took the opportunity, while his 
Royal Highness was on the parade, to address him, " desu-ing 
to know what were the words which he had submitted to hear, 
and by whom they were spoken ?" To this his Royal High- 
ness gave no other answer than by ordering the lieut-col. 
to his post. The parade being over, his Royal Highness 
went into the orderly-room, and sending for the lieut-coL, 
intimated to him, in the presence of all the officers, that he 
desired to receive no protection from bis rank as a princ^ 
and his station as commandiog officer, but that, when not 
on duty, he wore a brown coat, and was ready as a private 
gentleman to give the Iieut.-col. satisfaction. AAer this 
declaration, Lieut.-Col. Lennox wrote a circular to every 
member of the club at Daubigny's, requesting to know 
whether any such words had been used to him, and appoint- 
ing a day for an answer &om each; their silence to be 
considered as a declaration that no such words could be 
recollected. On the expiration of the term limited for an 
answer to the circular letter, the lieut-col. sent a written 
message to his Royal Highness, to thb purport : *' That, not 
being able to recollect any occasion on which words had 
been spoken to him at Daubigny's, to which a gentleman 
ought not to submit, he had taken the step which iqipeared 
to him most likely to gain information of the words to which 
his Royal Highness had alluded, and of the persons who had 
used diem ; that none of the members of the Club had given 
him information of any such insult being io their knowledge, 
and therefore he expected, in justice to his character, that 
his Royal Highness should contradict the report, as publicly 
as he had asserted it." This letter was delivered to his 
Royal Highness by the Earl of Winchelsea, when the answer 
returned not proving satis&ctory, a message was sent to his 
Boyd Highness desiring a meeting ; and time and place were 
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settled that evening. The meeting accordingly occurred; 
and the seconds publbhed the following statement of the 
affair : — 

" In consequence of a dispute, of which much has been 
said in the public papers, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, attended by Lord Rawdon, and LieuL-Col. Lennox, 
accompanied by the Earl of Winchelsea, met at Wimbledon 
Common. The ground was measured at twelve paces, and 
both parties were to fire at a signal agreed upon. The 
signal being given, Lieut-Cot. Lennox fired, and the ball 
grazed his Royal Highness's curl. The Duke of York did 
not fire. Lord Rawdon then interfered, and sdd, * That he 
thought enough had been done.' Lieut-Col. Lennox ob- 
served, ' That his Royal Highness had not fired.' Ixird 
Rawdon said, ' It was not the Duke's intention to fire : his 
Royal Highness had come out upon Lieut-Col. Lennox's 
desire to give him satis&ction, and had no animosity against 
him,' Lieut-Col. Lennox pressed that the Duke of York 
should fire, which was declined, upon a repetition of the 
reason. Lord Winchelsea then went up to the Duke of 
York, and expressed bis hope ' That his Royal Highness 
could have no ol^ection to say that he considered Lieut-Col. 
Lennox as a man of honour and courage.' His Royal High- 
ness replied, ' That he should say nothing; he had come 
out to give Lieut-CoL Lennox satisfaction, and did not 
mean to fire at him ; if Lieut-Col. Lennox was not satisfied, 
he might fire again.* Lieut-Col, Lennox said be could not 
possibly fire again at the Duke, as his Royal Highness did 
not* mean to fire at him, — On this, both parties left the 
ground. The seconds think it proper to add, that both 
parUes behaved with the most perfect coolness and intrepidity, 
" (Signed] Rawdon. Winchelsea, 

« Tuesday evening, May 26, 1789." 

As soon as this aSaii of honour was concluded at Wimble- 
don, two letters were seat express to town, one to the Prince 
of Wales and the otiier to the Duke of Cnmberlaod, giving 
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them an account of the proceedings ; and at the instant of the 
Duke of York's return, the Prince of Wales, with filial atten- 
tion to the anxiety of his royal parents, set off to Windsor, 
lest hasty rumour had made them acquainted with the business. 

Such was the caution observed by the Duke of York to keep 
his meeting with Colonel Lennox a secret ffom die Prince of 
Wales, that he left his own hat at Carlton House, and took 
a hat belonging to some of the household with him. During 
the whole of the a£&ir, the Duke was so composed, that it is 
difficult to say whether his Royal Highness was aware of be- 
ing so near the arm of death. One remarkable thing c6a- 
nected with this duel was, that the Earl of Winchelsea, the 
second of Colonel Lennox, was one of the Lords of the JBed- 
Chamber to his Majesty ; and his mother. Lady Winchelsea, 
was employed in rearing his Royal Highness. 

This was the first instance of a prince of the blood in En^ 
land being challenged by a subject. A meeting of the officers 
of the Coldstream Regiment took place on the 39th of May, 
on the requisition of Lieut.-CoI. Lennox, to deliberate on b 
question which he had submitted, "Whether he had behaved 
in the late dispute as became a gentleman and an officer ? " 
and after a considerable discussion, adjourned to the 30th, and 
came to the following resolution; — "It is the opinion of the 
Officers of the Coldstream Regiment, that subsequent to the 
ISth of May, the day of the meeting at tfie Orderly Room, 
LieuL-Col. Lennox has behaved with courage ; but from the 
peculiar difficulty of his situation, not with jodgment." 
■ Amid the political agitations of the year 1791, the marriage 
of his Royal Highness to the Princess Royal of Prussia served 
to cement more closely the relations which the Coupta of St. 
James's and, Berlin had found it their interests to contract, 
with the view of counterpoising the inordinate ambition and 
mighty projects of the restless Empress of Russia. The 
treaty touching this alliance was signed at Berlin oa the 26th 
of January. Tiie whole royal dower furnished by Prussia 
was SOjOOOZ.; and even this sum was, in the case of the 
Princess's dying before the duke, to be rq»id to Pruma. 
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The Princess was to have 20,000/. besides from England ; 
6,000/. to buy jewels ; a private purse of 4,000/. a year ; and 
a jointure of 8,000/. a year, with a residence and an estab- 
lishment. 

On the 28th of September tlie King of Great Britain de- 
clared in Council his consent to the contract; end it was on 
Uie following day that the Duke of York was married, at 
Berlin, to Frederica-Charlotta- Ulrica- Catherine, only child of 
King Frederick-William, by hb firstponsort EUzabeth^Ulrica- 
Christiana, Princess of Brunswick- Wolfenbutlel ; and half- 
sister of the present King of Prussia. Their Royd Highnesses 
left Berlin Oct, 27, and having spent some weeks in Germany, 
were, on their arrival in Ejigland, re-married at the Queen's 
House, Nov. 23. By the Duchess his Royal Hi^ness had 
no issue. After a few years, a separation took place. The 
Duchess died in 1820.* 

On the occasion of his marriage, the Duke of York had 
-voted him by Parliament the sum of 18,000/. per annum, and 
the King settled on him 7,000/. from his Irish revenue ; which, 
in addition to the 12,000/. per annum he before enjoyed, con- 
stituted a yearly income of 35,000/. 

In 1793, Holland was invaded by the French, in open and 
contemptuous defiance of treaty. The close and essential 
connection between the Dutch and Enj^and was so well known 
to Europe, that an invasion of Holland differed only in the 
act, from an invasion of Kent. It was a direct declaration of 
war against England. The entreaty of-the Sutes of Holland 
for assistance was answered with honour and promptitude. 
A British army was ordered for Flanders, to form part of the 
grand army under the Prince of Saxe Cobourg. The Duke 
'9f York was appointed to the command of that army; aided 
by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Sir William Erskine, and other 
officers of distinction. The first military operations in which 
his Royal Highness assisted were eminently successful. The 
French were expelled from Holland; and in a series of fierce 

•'ForanKnunrof Her Rojil W^mtta, ne tba Kfth VtHmaeotiha Anmul 
Biogrqib; utd Ofainuij. ' 
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encounters, in which they^t the English intrepidity diat bad 
so oden, in former days, made them fugitives on the same 
pluns, were driven through Austrian Flanders, and forced 
over their own frontier. They were fbliowed. Ilie great 
fortified cities, the " iron barrier of France" erected by Vau- 
ban, were besi^ed and taken, and the road to the capital was 
laid open to a victorious army of a hundred thousand men. 

This was one of the most brilliant campaigns since the 
times of Marlborough, and dashed and extinguished as its 
honours were by the subsequent divisions, and eventual ruin of 
the great enterprise, its memory ought not to be foi^tten 
among the triumphs of England. In March 179S, at the 
landing of the first British brigade in Holland, the French 
were masters of almost the whole country north from the 
Texet. In July they hod been driven &om every point of 
their conquests Ein<% the b^^ntng of the war; the invaders 
were found unable to make head against Invasion, and their 
scattered and dispirited corps looked on and saw their for- 
tresses &II one by one. The si^^ of Valenci^ines, the prin- 
cqjal bulwark of the north, had been committed to the British 
luider the Duke of York ; and its attack and capture exhibited 
the native gallantry of the troops in t^e most distinguished 
manner. The personal intrepidity of th^ royal commander 
has never been questioned; but it has been the popular 
habit to speak slightingly of his military skill. Those who 
pronounce this judgment ought to have first looked over the 
map of that most difficult and extensive country which the 
army, beaded by his Royal Highness, cleared of an enemy's 
footsteps within three months. The French fought desperately; 
yet they saw tlieir conquests forced from them in evtry battle. 
They were mast^^ of tbe country : every mill-race, farm- 
house, rivuie^ and wllage was fiimiliar to them. Yet with alt 
this possession and knowledge, with all their multitudes, witfa 
the trained soldiers of the former royal army, with tbe popu- 
lation of France at their back, and with the guillotine recruit- 
ing for them in every town of a territory of thirty millions of 
men, die Republicans were driven into France, tamad.; and 
p 2 
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tracking ereiy step they took with blood drawn by British 
steel. 

Frtnn what has been unce known of the state of France at 
lliat period there can be no doubt that the " march to Paris" 
would then have been the great, as it was the practicable 
polity. There was no force between Valenciennes and the very 
throne of the Kevolution. Paris lay in helpless terror. The 
republican government saw the sword of Europe flashing in 
their eyes. The peasantry were alienated by the merciless 
extortions of robbery under colour of law. The tnends of the 
old government, still powerful, were prepared to give weight 
to the blow that was to crush the head of the ^nranny. In 
England, the voice of some of the leading statesmen, (and 
among them of that distinguished minister, who has bad the 
fortune to see his early foresight and wisdom so splendidly 
realized even under bis own administration] was loud for 
finishing the war by this one consummate blow. But the 
time for the deliverance of Eon^ was not yet at band. 

Valendennes fell on the 26th of July. Having joined the 
main army, the Duke of York co-operated, on the 7th and 
8th of August, is the movements against the enemy's positions 
at the Camp de Cesar, Bois de Bourlon, &c. upon the line of 
the Scheldt, from all which they were dispossessed, or retired, 
although without material loss, owing to the indecision and 
slowness of the allied army, against which his Royal Highness 
had iit vain remonstrated in frequent communications to 
Prince Hohenlohe, their Quarter-master-genwal, who had 
objected to an earlier and more decided movement of the army 
on the 8th, by which the enemy's retreat would have been 
.iiitercqited. 

The Prince of Cobourg, after these operations, laid siege 
to Quesnoy, and subsequently invested Manbeug^ while the 
Dukeof York continued his march in the direction of OrchJes, 
Tonrcoing, and Menin, with the British, Hanoverian, and 
Hessian troops, to which was added a body of Austrians, under 
the orders of Lieut-General Alvintzy. The object of this 
M^Huvtion was the si^ of Dunkirk, which bad been detei» 
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mined upon by the BriUsh Cabinet, and which was viewed 
with regret, not only by the Austrian Grenerals, bat also by 
his Royal Highness, who bad remonstrated against it, as &r 
as he could ; althou^, when he found his represeatations ui^ 
availing, he proceeded with the utmost zeal to the execudoti 
of the measure. 

But that fortune which is so seldom offered a second time 
to either men or armies, was past. France had recovered 
&om her terror. The Jacobin government, respited from in> 
slant extinction, had roused up all the mad energ^ of the 
Revolution. The lev^e-en-masse was called out, and the 
nation took the field. Twice the number of the besiegers 
could not have been adequate to the capture of Dunkirk; one 
ct the strongest towns on the conUnent, and memorable for Uie 
obstinacy of its defences. Ailer a succession of severe and 
sanguinary actions, fou^t by the besieging and covering ar- ' 
mies with success, though without any positive effoct, the 
principal of which occurred on the 24th of August (when the 
gallant General d' Alton fell,) and on the 6th and 8th of Sep> 
tember, the Duke of York found himself under the necessity 
of rm^ng the siege. His Royal Highness had contended 
with perseverance ag^st numerous and increasing difficulties, 
arising irom the rapid accumulation of the enemy's means of 
resistance, the delay on the part of the British Government in 
forwarding the necessary ordnance and stores, and the neglect 
in providing any means of naval co-operation, even such as 
might secure his Royal Highness's positions from molestation 
by the enemy's small craft on the coast. The retreat was 
effected in good order, and without any other loss than that 
of the heavy iron ordnance, which, being on ship carriages, 
could not be removed ; and the army re-assembled at Fumes 
and Dixmude. 

His Royal Highness's corps, ailer this, was stationed for 
sometime on the frontier of West Flanders (the head-quarters* 
being at Dixmud^ and Thoraut}, occasionally co-operating 
with General Beaulieu in repelling the enemy's attacks upon 
Meoin and other points. Towards the middle of October bit 
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Royal Highness moved with 6)000 men, chiefly British, to the 
support of the Priitce of Coboorg, then before Maubetige. 
He made s r^id march to Ei^lefontune, where he arrived 
on the 1 6th, the day on which was fought the battle <^ Wut- 
ttgnies: in consequaice d' which, although both parties, con- 
sidering the advantage to be with the enemy, had retired from 
the field, and although the Austrian army was snperior in 
numbers and quality of troops, the Prince of Cobonrg thoi^ht 
fit to abandon the operation in whidi he was engaged. 

TTie Duke of York returned to Tonmay, in which plac^ 
and the neighbourhood, he continued until the close of the 
campaign. After some trifiing afiairs, the army went into 
winter-quarters, the Duke of York's head-quarters being al 
Ghent, whence, attended by General Mack, be proceeded to 
England, to concert with the British goverimient die plan 
and measures for the ensuing campaign. 

Ilie campaign of 1794 opened with a snccession of des- 
perate encounters, in which the French were constantly 
defeated. It was in the month of February that his Royal 
Highness returned Irom England to Courtrai, to which place 
the British head-quarters had been removed, upcm a forward 
concentration of the cantonments. The army had been 
considerably reinforced by drafts ftom the British raiments, 
and by additional corps of Hanoverians, Hessians, and 
Darmstadt troops, taken into British pay. ITie troops under 
his Royal Highness's command moved successively to Tour- 
nay, St. Amand, and the plains of Cateau, where the greater 
part of the allied army was united, under the command of 
the Emperor, on the 16th of April. On the following day 
a general and successful attack was made upon the enemy's 
positions at Vaux, Fremont, Marets, Catilton, &c.; and 
Landrecies was immediately Invested. His Royal High- 
ness commanded the right wing of the covering army 
'during the siege. A detachment of cavalry from his corps 
gained a considerable advantage, on the 34th of April, near 
Villers-en-Cauchia, towards Cambrai; and on the 26th his 
Royal Highness completely defeated, near Troixvillsi with 
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great slaughter, and the loss of SS pieces of cannon, a 
corps of 30,000 men; which, under the orders of General 
Cfaapuy, attacked his position. General Chapuy was taken 
prisoner, with a considerable number of officers and men. 
On the 30th Landrecies surrendered. 

On the loth of May, the French, to the number of 30,000, 
under Fich^ru, made a furious attack on the J)uke, near 
Toumay. They were repulsed. But in a subsequent 
engagement at the same place, they defeated the Allies on the 
14th. On the 18th the Duke of York's division was attacked, 
and obl^ed every where to give way, and the Duke him- 
self was on the point of falling into the enemy's hands. It 
was with prodigious efforts that Generals Fox and Aber- 
cTombie found means to restore sufficient order among the 
troops to save them from total destruction and effect a 
retreat. 

To prove, however, that no blame was considered to attach 
to the Duke of York, or the gallant troops under his orders 
(m that occasion, it is only necessary to quote the following 
extract of a letter from the Prince of Cobour^ addressed to 
his Rt^al Highness soon after the event: — 

** Sa Majesty m'enjoint de donner a V. A. R. les assurances 
les plus positives, que non seulement elle est parfaitement 
satisfaite de la mani^re, pleine de z&le, d'intelligence, et de 
valeur, dont V. A. R., ses braves g^neraux et ses braves 
troupes ont ex6cut6 tous les mouvemens qui ont eu lieu 
successivement dans les joumees du 17 etdu 18, mais qu'elle 
lui donne par cette lettre le t^moignage certain et bien d^ci- 
d^ment irrecusable que V. A. R. n'a fait aucune manoeuvre, 
qui n'ait ^t^ une suite essentielle de la disposition g^nerale, 
ou qu'elle n'ait engag6 V. A. R. i faire par les messages 
successifs, que dans le courant de I'aSaire elle a re^u de ce 
Monarqne." 

Recent measures had confirmed the suspicion for some 
time entertained by the Duke of York, that the Austrian 
cabinet had determined on the abandonment of the Nether- 
lands, and cert^ly of West Flanders, — for the rnain- 
p * 
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teaianoe of which the British cabinet, oa the other hmd, was 
most solicitous. Ws Royal Highness had in vain remon- 
Btrated against the estabU^ment of a system of war&re so 
injurious to Gi:eat Britain; and had equally in vain urged, 
upon every occasion, the odoptitm of more vigorous atten^its 
towards checking the enemy, by a concentration of i»eans 
and efforts. This jarrijog of interests between the two coun- 
tries increased the irritation and jealousy which had resulted 
&om the foilure of the ISth May, upon whidi occasicHt the 
British troops accused the Austrians (not without reason) of 
having aatrificed Uiem. The Duke of York mas well aware 
of these feelings, and had himself ample reason to be morti- 
fi.ed by the inattention shown to lus advice, and the turn 
which a&irs had taken ; but his endeavours were invariably 
directed to the preservation of harmony; and while the 
Austrian generals resisted his urgent representations, they 
acknowledged the spirit of conciliation which influenced his 
Royal Highness's huiguage, and the seal with which he was 
ever ready to co-operate in any measure tendii^ to the 
support of the general cause. 

The rest of this disastrous camp^gn was a succession of 
disappointments, in w^ich the brave and persev^ing spirit of 
the British commander vainly struggled against the insin- 
cerity of allies, and the coldness of his own governmeoL 
After retreating without dishonour from post to post, the 
Allies were at length no longer able to oppose the enemy. 
A reinforcement of 10,000 British troops, under Earl MoJra*, 
having arrived at Ostend, and marched with alt speed to the 
relief of the Duke, on the 8th of July efiected a junction. On 
the 14th September, Rchegru attacked the several posts 
which the Duke had taktn along the river Dommel, and 
compelled him to retreat across die Meuse. The French 
crossed the Meuse in October, and on the 19th attacked the 
Duke's army. The Duke, after suftering severely, withdrew 
his troops across the Waal. On the 27th of October the 
French again compelled the Duke to move further o£^ for 

* S« Ibc memoir of the Manpiig of Hutings, iii-Ihe present votnmc. 
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security. A series of disasters succeeded, which tenui- 
nated in the retreat of the British and their German 
auxiliaries through Westphalia. On the l^tb April, 1795, 
the different British brigades embarked in the Weser 
£>r England. And thus terminate<l the contineatal war&re 
under the Duke of York in the years 1793, 179i, and 
1795. 

In February, 1795, his M^esty was graciously pleased 
to nominate the Duke of York to the situation of Com- 
mander-in-Cbie^ an office not less important than at 
that time it had become arduous, from the deplorable effects 
of the inefficiency and abuse which prevailed in every 
braiich and department of the military service. His Royal 
Hi^mess undertook the duties oi this situation with a firm 
determination to correct the errors and abuses 'which had 
crept into the administratioR of the army ,- and the zeal and 
indefatigable attemioB with which he persevered in this 
arduous task were equalled only by the judgmeut which 
directed his Wraurs. 

In 1799, the extortions of the R^ublicans in Holland 
were supposed to have at l«igth excited a desire to Uirow off 
the yoke. A Dew expedition was formed. On the 26th of 
August, transports conveying a large British force came to 
anchor near the shore of the Helderj and on the 27th the 
troops began to disembark. The first entei^rise was the 
taking of the Helder. Hb Royal Highness himself landed 
in Holland on the 13th September, and the force under him, 
including 15,000 Russians, amounted to nearly 35,000 men. 
Hie Russians were brave, but their want of discipline ren- 
dered them worse than useless. They had moved on as the 
vanguard in the first action of the 1 9th of September, and 
had driven the enemy before them for some time. Having 
taken possession of one of the large Dutch villages, and con- 
ceiving that the French had wholly retired, they sat down to 
cook their dinners. The enemy soon received intelligence 
of this state of things, advanced noiselessly till they had 
surrotmded the village, and, at a signal, rushed in. The 
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( were completely taken by surprise. Their arms 
were found piled in the streets, the chief part of the troops 
were asleep, and none were on the alert but those who were 
employed preparing the dinner. Almost the whole number 
were made prisoners. That morning was computed to have - 
cost the army no less than 10,000 men. The French now 
rushed on the BritJsh battalions, which, unsuspecting their - 
approach, had to fight their way back to the camp. But a 
severe revenge was taken in a few days after. On the 8th 
of October another action took place. The right wing of 
the British was commanded by Sir Ralph Abercrombie,' the 
centre division by General Dimdas, and the left-wing by 
Major-General Burrard. The enemy was entirely defeated. 
In this engagement, the loss of the enemy exceeded 4000 
men and 300 prisoners, and the British lost about 1500 men. 
In another engagement which followed soon after, the British 
were again masters of the field of battle, though the loss 
amounted to 1200 Bridsh and 700 Russians. The army 
directed its march towards Haerlem; but intelligence having 
been received that the French had succeeded in throwing up 
strong works in the rear of our army, and that a corps would 
be placed in our rear as we advanced, his Royal Hi^ness 
was forced to pause. General Daendels having, on the 10th 
of October, attached the right-wing of the British under 
Prince William of Gloucester, he was under the necessity of 
falling back. On the 17th of October a suspension of arms 
was agreed on between Gener^ Brun and Daendels and the 
English and Russian commanders; and it was agreed that 
the English and Russians should be allowed to evacuate 
Holland, on condition that 18,000 seamen, either Batavian 
or French prisoners in England, should be given up to the 
French government ; and thus closed an expedition which at 
once gave evidence of the gallantry of the invaders, and the 
hopelessness of making an impression on France through 
HoUand. 

The fruitlessness of these campaigns rendered the Com- 
mander-in-chief unpopuhir. But unquestionably they had 
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offered no test of military knowledge. The greatest names 
of the times, at the head of vast armies, had been foiled by 
the unwearied fury and recklessness of the waste of human 
life of the French. The novelty of the war, and the extreme 
difficult of the country would have been tryii^ to the bright- 
est military geaius j but ^e inadequacy of the force was the 
great embarrassment. What British officer would again 
place himself oq the continent, in the &ce of France, with 
only 20,000 men P Whether the Duke of York possessed 
the ability necessary to a great general is now an unimportaiit 
question. But it is not the less true, that he never was 
placed in circumstances klrly to make the trial; that no 
living officer, of whatever genius, would now take the com- 
nuLod under such disadvantages; and that, probably, no 
officer in Europe would have escaped failure, where it was 
the imputed crime of the Duke of York to have &iled. 

In 1803 the Duke of York was again brought before the 
country in a correspondence with his present Majesty relative 
to the military rank of the heir apparent. The Prince of 
Wales's application resulted from the natural generosity and 
gallantry of his character. The refusal proceeded from the 
ministry, on the intelligible and constitutional principle of not 
placing the command of any large porticm of the military 
force of the empire in the hands of the immediate successor 
to the crown; — a principle which could never be less invi- 
diously asserted than at a time when the loyalty of the illus- 
trious personage in question was so much above all imputa^ 
tion. The correspondence was carried on through the medium 
of the Duke of York, as Conmiander-in-Chief. The topic, 
the rank of the writers, and the spirit and ability of the let- 
ters, excited a very strong interest. Subjoined are all the 
Duke of York's letters, with the concluding letter of his pre- 
sent Majesty. 

« Horse Guards, Orf. 6, 1803. 
" Dearest Bsotheb, — Nothing but an extraordmary 
press of business would have prevented me from acknow- 
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ledgiag sooQcr your letter of the 2d instant, wbidi I rec^ved, 
while St Ostlands, on Monday evening. 

" I trust that you are too well acquainted with my affection 
for you, which has existed since our most tender years, not 
to be tusEUred of the satisfaction I have felt, and ever must 
feel, in forwarding, when in my power, every desire or object 
of yours; and, therefore, will believe how much I must r^ret 
the impossibility there is, upon the present occasion, of my 
executing your wishes of laying the representation contained 
in your letter before his Majesty. 

" So&r me, my dearest brother, as the only answer that I 
can properly give you, to recall to your memory what passed 
upon the same subject soon after his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to place me at the head of the army ; and 1 have no 
doubt that, with your usual candour, you will yourself see the 
absolute necessity of my declining it. 

" In the year 1 795, upon a ' general promotion taking 
place, at your instance I delivered a letter from you to his 
Majesty, urging your pretensions to promotion in die army ; 
to which bis Majesty was pleased to answer, that before he 
had i^pointed you to the command of the lOth Li^t Dra- 
jgoons, be had caused it to be fiilly explained to you what his 
sentiments were witb respect to a Prince of Wales entering 
into the army, and the public ground upon which he could 
never admit of your considering it as a profession, or of your 
being promoted in the service. And his Majesty at the same 
time added ^s positive command and injunctions to me never 
to mentitm this subject again to him, and to decline being tbe 
bearer of any application of the same nature, should it be 
proposed to me ; which message I was, of course, under the 
necessity of dehvermg to you, and have constantly made it 
the rule of my conduct ever since ; and, indeed, I hare ever 
considered it as one of the greatest proois of affection and 
consideration towards me on the part of his Majesty, diat he 
never allowed me to become a party in this business. 

" Having thus stated to you, fairly and candidly, what has 
paesed, I trust you will see Uiat there can be no grounds for 
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the i^rehension espreased in the Utter part of your letter, 
that any slur can attach to your character as an officer — par- 
ticulariy as I recollect your mentitming to me yourself, on the 
day on which you received the notification of yonr appoint- 
ment to the 10th Light Dragoons, the explanation and con- 
dition attached to it by his Majesty ;' and, therefore, surely 
you must be satisfied that your not being advanced in miUtary 
rank proceeds entirely from his Majesty's sentiments respect- 
tug the high rank you hold in the state, and not firom anv 
impression un&vourable to yon. Believe me ever, with the 
greatest truth, dearest brother, 

" Your most afiectionate brother, 

(Signed) " Frederick. 

" His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales." 

" Horse Guards, Oct. \\. 

" My dear Brotheh, — I have this moment, upon my 
arrival in town, found your letter, and lose no time in answeiv 
ing that' part of it which appears to me highly necessary 
should be clearly understood. 

" Indeed, my dear brother, you must give me leave to 
repeat to you, that, upon the fullest consideration, I perfectly 
rect^ect your having yourself told iae>, at Carlton House, in 
the year 1793, on the day on which you was informed of his 
Majesty's having acquiesced in your request of being ^>- 
pointed to the command of the lOtb regiment oi Light Dr^ 
goons, of which ^ William Pitt was then Colonel, the mes- 
sage and condition which was delivered to you from hla 
Majesty, and which his Majesty repeated to me, in the year 
1795, as mentioned in my letter of Thursday last ; and I have 
the fiillest reason to know that there are others to whom at 
that time you mentJcmed the same circumstance ; nor have i 
the least recollection of your having denied it, when I deli- 
rered to you the King's answer, as I should certainly have 
felt it incumbent upon me to recall to your memory what you 
had told me yoursdf in the year 1793. 

" No conversation whatever passed between us, aa you 
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justly remark, in the year 1 796, when Sir William Pitt was 
promoted to the King's Dragoon Guards, which was done in 
consequence of what was arranged in 1 796, upon your Brst 
^ipointment to the 1 0th Light Dragoons ; and I conceive, 
that your mentioning in your letter my having stated a con- 
versation to have passed between us in 1798, must have 
arisen from some misapprehension, as I do not find that year 
ever adverted to in my letter. 

" I have thought it due to us both, my dear brother, thus 
fully to reply to those ports of your letter in which you ^>pear 
to have mistaken mine ; but as I am totally nnacquainted with 
the correspondence which has taken place upon diis subject, 
I must dei^ine entering any further into it — I remain ever, 
dear brother, with the greatest truth, 

" Your most affectionate brother, 

" (Signed) Frederick." 

" Horse Guards, Oct, 1 9. 

" Dear Bhotheh, — I have received your letter this 
morning, and am sorry to find that you think that I have 
misconceived the meaning of your first letter, the whole tenor 
of which, and the military promotion which gave rise to it, 
led me naturally to suppose your desire was that I should 
^ply to his M^esty, in my official capacity, to give you 
military rank, to which might be attached the idea of subse- 
quent command. 

" That I found myself under the necessi^ of declining, in 
obedience to his Mf^esty's pointed orders, as I explained to 
yon in my letter of the 6di iost ; but frcaa your letter of 
to-day I am to understand that your ol^ect is not military 
rank, but that a post should be allotted to you, upon the 
present emergoicy, suitable to your situadcm in the state. 

" This I conceive to be purely a political (Kmsideration, 
and as such totally out of my department; and as I have 
most careffdly avoided at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, ever interfering in any political points, I must hope 
that you will not coll upon me to deviate ttoxa the principles 
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by which I ha\e been invariably governed. Believe me, my 
dear brother, your most afTecdonate brotlier, 

" (Signed) Fredebick. 

" His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales." 

" OtrUon House, Oct. 14. 

" My dear Brother, — It cannot but be painiiil to me« 
to be reduced to the necessity of fiirther explanation, on a 
sut^ect which it was my earnest wish to have closed, and 
which was of so clear and distinct a nature, as, in my bumble 
judgment, to have precluded the possibili^ of either doubt or 
misunderstanding. 

" Surely there must be some strange fatality to obscure 
my language in statement, or leave me somewhat deficient in 
the powers of explanation, when it can lead your mind, my 
dear brother, to such a palpable misconstruction (for, &r be 
it from me to &ncy it wiliul,) of my meaning as to suppose 
for a moment I had unconnected my object with efficiera 
military rank, and transferred it entirely to the view of a 
political station, when you venture to tell me ' my object is 
not military rank, but that a post should be allotted to me 
upon the present emergency, suitable to my situation in tbe 
state.' Upon what ground you can hazard such an asserdoo^ 
or upon what principles you can draw such an inference, I 
am utterly at a loss to determine. For I defy the moat 
skilful logician in torturing llie English language, to apply 
yii'iii Jaimess such a construction to any word or phrase of 
mine, contained in any one of the letters I have ever written 
on this, to iTte, most interesting subject ^ 

" I call upon you to reperuse the correspondence. In my 
letter of the 2d inst. I told you, unequivocally, that I hoped 
you knew me too well to imagine, that idle inactive rank was 
in my view — and that sentiment, I beg you carefully to 
observe, I have in no instance whatever, for one sin^ 
moment, relinquished or departed from. 

" Kvtng, as I did, all tbe considerations of my heart to 
the delicacy and difBculties of your situation, nothing could 
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haTe be^i more repugnant to my dtoughts, or to my dispo- 
sition, than to have imposed upon you, my dear brother, 
^ther in your capacity as Commander-in-Chie^ or in the 
near relationship which subsists between us, much less in the 
expectation of causing you to risk any displeasure from bis 
Majesty, by disobeying, in any degree, his commands, 
although they were even to militate against myself. But, 
with the impulse of ray feelings towards you, and quickly con- 
ceiving what friendship and affection may be capable of, I 
did not, I own, think it entirely impossible that you might, 
considering the magnitude and importance which the object 
carries with it,- have officially advanced my wishes, as a 
matter of propriety, to military rank and subsequent com- 
mand, through his Majesty's miijisters, for that direct purpose ; 
especially when the honour of my character, and my future 
fame in life, were so deeply involved in the consideration. 
For I must here emphatically again repeat, * idk ifiactive 
rank was never in my view ; and that mihtary rank and its 
subsequent command, was never out of it' 

" Feeling bow useless as well aS ungracious controversy is, 
upon every occasion, and knowing how fatally it operates on 
hnman friendship, I must intreat that our correspondence on 
this subject shall cease here ; for nothing could be more dt»- 
tressing to me than to prolong a topic, on which it is now 
clear to me, my dear brother, that you and I can never 
agree, &c. 

« (Signed) G. P. 

" His Royal Highness the Duke of York." 

On the 27di of January, 1809, GwyUyrn Llt^d Wardle, 
Esq., commonly called Colonel Wardl^ brought forward a 
motion in the House of Commons, for the appointment of 
a Committee to investigate the conduct of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, the Commander-in-Chie( with . 
regard to promotions, exchanges, and appointments to com- 
missions in the army, and in raising levies for the army. 
The unhappy connection whit^, in the course of the inves- 
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tigatiOD Uiat followed, was [H-oved to have existed between his 
Royal Highness and a female of the name of Clarke, was one 
of which no moral man can ^peak without regret and cen- 
sure. But those who would load the Duke of York with 
obloquy as a criminal above all odier men, should recollect 
how bully frequent such ofiences are in society, and how 
likely to occur amidst the temptations which beset the 
highest ranks in life. The charge of traiScking his patronage 
was instantiy shown to be groundless ; and the half dozen 
cases in which -commissions were di^msed of by the object 
of this unhftj^y connection were proved to be altt^ther 
unsuspected by his Royal Highness, and the result of ao 
habituEd kindness of nature, however unworthily bestowed. 
As the investigation proceeded, the base and scandalous 
motives of the accusers were so palpably exhibited, and the 
portion of the charges affecting the ofiiciai honour of the 
C(Mnmander-in-Chief turned out to be so trivial, that his 
Royal Higlmess was acquitted by a majority of eighty-two. 
But with this sufficient exculpation he was not satisfied. 
Having retained his situation while the charges were going 
throu^ the House of Commons [ia order that he might be 
presumed to shrink from no publicity of trial) he resigned 
on the close and the acquittal, May 20, 1809. 

His Royal Highness's letter to the Speaker, during the 
proceedings, shows wi^ wbet anxiety he must have contem- 
plated this attempted stain on his character as a servant of 
the state : — 

" Horse Guards, Februtoy 23, 1809. 

" Sir, — I have waited, with the greatest anxiety, until the ■ 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons, to inquire 
into my conduct as Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty's 
army, bad closed its examination ; and I now hope that it 
will not be deemed improper to address this Letter, through 
you, to the House of Commons. 

" I observe with the deepest concern, that, in the course of 
this Enquiry, my name has been coupled ,with transactions 
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die most criminal and disgraceful ; and I must ever r^ret 
and lam^it, that a connection should ever have existed ^icfa 
has thna exposed my character and honour to public animad- 



" With respect to my alleged offences connected with 
the discharge of official dudes, I do, in the most solemn 
manner, upon my honour as a Prince, distinctly assert my 
innocence, not only by denying all corrupt participation io 
any of the infamous transactioas which have appeared in 
evidence at the bar of the House of Commons, or any con- 
nivance at their existence, but also the sli^test knowledge oi 
BUSpicioQ that they existed at aU. 

" My consciousness of innocence leads me confidently to 
hope that the House of Commons will not, upon such 
evidence as they have heard, adopt any proceeding prejudicial 
to my honour and character ; but i^ upon such testimony as 
has been addressed against me,' the House of Commons can 
think my innocence questionable, I claim of their justice that 
I shall not be condemned without trial, or be derived of the 
benefit and protection which is afforded to every British 
subject by those sanctifms under which alone evidence is 
recdved in the ordinary administration of the law. 
" I am, Sir, yours, &c 

" Frederick. 
*' llie Speaker of the House of Commons." 

Very painful, however, as this ordeal must have been, its 
results were probably fortunate to the habits and future life 
of his Royal Highness. One of the first acts of his present 
Majesty, after being vested with the full powers of R^enl^ in 
1811, was to reinstate his Royal Highness in his former office. 
The army and the nation were highly gratified by this act of 
justice.* His Royal Hi^ness's admini^ratioo of the army 
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had been from the beginning moriced by a zeal tx the honour, 
coiaSort, and efficiency of the military service of the empire, 
forming the strongest contrast wiUi the old system, and that 
zeal was now redoubled. The ^>poiiitment of terms of service 
&ir every rank in the army, judicious regulations fi>r the sale 
of commissions, arrangements for the provision c^tha rations 
of those who l«ll, reforms of the commissariat, the medicd 
staf^ and the military finance, the appointment of military 
schools for the cadets and junior branches of the army, the 
establishment of oipban schools for the children of the sol- 
diery, with a multitude of minm- yet inqx»tant regulations, 
constitnting, on the whole, the most compile system of military 
education in Europe, entitled the Duke of York to the name, 
less of refoimer than of regenerator of the British army. We 
trust that that army will not suffer his memory to pass down 
unmarked by some ^eat visible testim<mial o( their respect 
and grtUitude. As a prince, he wiU lie in the tomb of princes. 
As a personal &iead, a protector, and a most generous, kindly, 
»id honouralile member of sode^, he will be Long and deeply 
lamarted by his circle. But, aa the iriend c^ the British army, 
his remembrance ^ouk^ be perp^uated by a monument coo- 
qiicuous to the eye, and gratefol to the feelings of the soldio'. 

In July, 1814, and again at die same period in the following 
year, both Houses of PerUfunent passed a vote of ijianks to 
(he Duke of York for the benefits he bad bestowed on the 
nation as Commander^n-Chief in the wars then concluded. 
Sabjoined are the last of the votes of the House of Commons* 
the S^peidcet's letter to the Duke of York oommuiicating the 
vote, and his Royal Hi^ness's answer. 

On the 4th of July, 1815, it was ordered by (be C<Mnmons 
House of Parliament : 

" That the thanks of thb house be given to Field Mar- 
shal, his Royal Highness the Duke of York, Commaoder-in> 
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Chief of His H^es^s Forces, for his continued, ef^tual, and 
tmremitUng exertion in the dischai^ of the duties of his high 
sitoalion, during a period of upwards of twenty years, in which 
tlie British Army has attained a state of discipline and military 
science hitherto unknown, and which, under Divine Provi- 
dence, have contributed in a great d^ree to acquire for this 
ei^ire its present height of military ^ory among the nations 
rf Europe." 

" House ofComTootu, Afthjuly, 1815. 

" Sir,— I have again the honour and happiness of conveying 
to your Royal Hi^ness the iJianka of the House of Commons 
for your Royal Highness's long, eminent, and meritorious 
services ip the command and administration of the British 
Army. 

" The many splendid triumphs obtained by the British 
Forces which served in the Peninsular war, had established 
their character in the military annals of Europe ; but the lat« 
memorable and unrivalled victory in Flanders has proved to 
this House and to the country, that the system so ably planned, 
and so steadily and impartially executed, has extended its in- 
fluence alike throughout all branches of the military service 
pnder your Royal Highness's command. And the name of 
your Royal Highness will, we doubt not, desc^id to our latest 
posterity in conjunction with that of the great captain of this 
age, who has employed so victoriously those mighty means 
frhich your Royal Highness had so wisely framed and placed 
under his direction. " I have' the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Abbot, Speaker." 
«' To Fifeld Marshal, 
His Royal Highness ^e Duke of York." 



" Horse Guards, SthM^y, 1817. 

" Sir, — In acbiowledging the receipt of yoiu: letter dated 

yesterday, I know not in what terms I can sufficiently express 

the deep sense of gratitude I feel on finding that my services in 
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the command and administration of the British army have 
once more been dtstingiushed by the thanks of liie House of 
Cknnmons. 

" It is to the natural energy of British soldiers, to that firm 
and persevering bravery which forms so distinguishing a fea- 
ture in our national character, and to the pre-eminent talents of 
that great officer, the Duke of Wellington, to whom the com- 
mand of our army on the continent Has been intrusted, diat 
I roust exclusively attribute the late brilliant career of hi) 
Majes^s arms. 

" But it is with peculiar pride that I learn that the bvour 
of the House of Commcms has induced them to ascribe to any 
effort of mine, the smallest share in securing those splendid 
successes whidi have at once insured the future tranquillity of 
Burope, and crowned our exertions with unparalleled gloiy. 
" I am, Sir, yours, 

(Signed) Frederick, 

Commander-in-Chief." 
" The Right Honourable the Speaker." 

In August, 181£,his Royal Highness acindentally brc^e his 
left arm ; and in April, 1819, experienced a similar misfortune 
with his right arm ; but on neither occasion did he suffer nunv 
than a temporary inconvenience. 

After the death of Queen Charlotte in 1818, the Duke of 
York was appointed, with a Parliamentary grant of I0,O0CU. 
per annum. Gustos of the person of his afflicted father. The 
affectionate assiduity with which be performed this du^ is 
universally acknowledged. It was repeatedly and triumphantly 
declared by the ministry, that, if his Majesty could, by the 
favour of Providence, have been enableil to exercise any in- 
fluence in the selection of a person to watch over his declining 
years, on none would his choice have fallen more promptiy 
than upon the Duke of York. In the arms of his Royal son 
and guardian the venerable Monarch breathed his last. 

In Feb. 1820, the Duke accepted the freedom of the Dra- 
pers' Company ; and on passing through Norwich, Dec. S, 

as I 
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1620, his Royal HigbnesE, togetlier vith the Duke erf' Wel- 
lington, was pfesented with the treedom of that city< 

The following are among many anecdotes in circulation, all 
calculated to exhibit in the strongest manner the kindness and 
excellence of his Royal Highnees's character : — 

The first, is an illustraUon of the retentiv^ess of bis me- 
mory, as well as die goodhess of his heart. Sotae years ago, 
his Royal Highness being on a visit at the Earl td" Westmore- 
knd's seat, at ApMhorpe, a basket of figs was sent by a gen- 
tleman at Oundle, who knew that the noble Earl had not any 
m his gardens. The messenger was a helper in the stables of 
^e gentleman at Oundle, and bad formnly been a drttgocm in 
the army m France, command^ by the Duke of York. On 
his near approach to Apethoi^ House, the Ddke passed him 
in his carriage : his Royal Highness immediately recc^ised 
him, stopped his carriage and said, " I know you, my man." 
*' Yes," said the old soldier, " and I know yoar Royal High- 
ness : I was your orderly when I was in the regiment, 

fighting under you in Fruice." " Good feUow,** added the 
Duke, " I remember you — call on me to-morrow." The last 
time bis Royal Highness had seen him Was a grait many 
years before ; the num had been wotinded in several places, 
and when he bad got home was dist^arged on a pension. Tlie 
veteran, faithful to his appointment, called <»i the Duke next 
day at Apethorpe, and was at first reused by the footmen, 
who were astonished aX his demand of seeing the Royal visitor; 
bnt he knew too wall the valne of obedience to orders, and at 
length succeeded in hts object. The Commander-in-Cblef 
received him widi kindness as an old <x>mpanion in arms, gave 
him three guineas, and by his condesconding manner ddighted 
poor Woodcock, who is still living in Oundle. 

About the year ISIO, his Royal Highness was reviewing, 
in company with his present Majesty, (be troops of the eastern 
district, on Lexden-heath, near Colchester, when an old see- 
dier, moonted on an old hack, was observed by his Majesty, 
vriio requested to be informed who he was. Tlie Oomnumder- 
fo-Chief replied — ** Why, it is ok) Andrews, the ddest soldier 
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in the service, hflving served in the reif^ of Geoi^ the First, 
Second, and lliird, and being now on half-pay," An Aide- 
de-camp was immediatdy despatched for die veteran's attend- 
ance, and a long conversation ensued, of which the following 
was the substance — " How old are you, Andrews, and how 
Iraig have yon been in the service?" said the Duke. " Why, 
your Royal Highness, I am now ninety years old, and have 
been in the service about seventy years." His Royal Highness, 
seeing he was dressed in an old suit of re^mentals, asked how 
long he had had them ? " Why, your Highness, about forty 
years;" at which his Royal Highness took up Uie skirt of 
his coat for the purpose of feeling its texture, and remarked 
that such cloth was not made now^-a-days. *' No," replied the 
veteran, " nor such men neither." The reply so pleased his 
Royal Highness and his Majes^, that the veteran was placed 
from that d^y on full pay, making the remainder of his days 
comfortable. He died at the advanced age of 97, and was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Mary's, Colchester. 

A short time after llie death of the Duchess of York, his 
Royal Highness arriving at the palace, observed the house- 
keeper turn away a miserable-looking woman, without giving 
her any thing. He inquired who she was. TTie house-keeper 
answered that she was " a be^ar, b soldier's wife." " What ! " 
rejoined his Royal Highness, " and what was your mistress 
but a soldier's wife ? " 

As a proof of the Duke's attention to the offspring of old 
officers — there is an officer now quartered at Chatham, who 
liud before his Royal Highness the commissions of his an- 
cestors, signed by King Charles I. and II., King William III., 
Qileen Anne, King George I. and IL, and one given to his 
great ^andfother on the field at the battle of Aughrim, signed 
by General de Ginkett, dated 1691. Hb Royal Highness 
immediately appointed him to an Ensigncy. TTiis officer 
joined his regiment in Spun, and was severely wounded at 
the battles of the Pyrenees and Toulouse. 

A young and promising officer, named Ih-ew, a native of 

the county of Clare, who had served during a gn^ part of 

S * 
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the FeninHilar csmpaign, bad the misfortune to lose hisheft 
arm in the memorable battle of Salamanca ; for which be was 
invalided, with the half-pay of lieutenant, and com^nsation 
for the loss of the limb. Mr. Drew was not ooe of titose who 
love "inglorioua ease;" but, soon after his return to England, 
be made several ineffectual applicaUons to be placed once more 
on active service. Chance unexpectedly brought him under 
the notice of the Duke of York, and eventually led to the ac- 
complishment of hb hopes. In his early life, Mr. Drew was 
remariiable for his skill in horsemanship, and Uiat now consti- 
tuted bis chief amusement. Riding throu^ the Park one 
momii^, he perceived the Commander-in-Chief coming to- 
wards hLm in the ride ; though mounted on a mettlesome and 
rather unmanageable animal, Mr. Drew placed the reins in 
his mouth, took off his bat, and grsceAiUy saluted bis Royal 
Highness, who was so struck not only with the fine appear- 
ance of the young man, but with the singularly elegant manner 
in which the action was performed, that he directed one of the 
officers to inquire the gentleman's name, &c. The card of 
" Lieut. Drew, balf-fwiy," was returned, and by the Duke^s 
desire, the young soldier was commanded to attend the next 
military levee at the Horse Guards, Afler a formal intro- 
dnction, the Royal Duke entered familiarly into conversatitHi 
with Mr. Drew, as to the nature and length of his s^'vic^ and 
finally enquired whether he was satisfied with his then situation, 
Mr. Drew admitted tliat the remunn-ation was more than 
equal to his deserts, but at the same time modestly hinted, that 
be had yet an arm which could wield a sword in defence of hia 
King and country, and that, if his appointment to active ser- 
vice was compatible with military etiquette, it would confer 
upon him a peculiar favour. The Commander-in-Chief made 
no comment on this address at the moment, but the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Drew to a company in the 84th Foot appeared 
in the next Gazette. 

The following circumstance was related at a meeting of the 
Roman Catholic Association in Dublin. Mr. M'Dermott, a 
Roman Catholic of respectability, and who had been formerly 
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is the army, had two sons who were very well educated. 
He wrote a letter to his Royal Highness, stating, that owing to 
adverse circumstanceB he had been reduced considerably in his 
fortune, and that his two sons were extremely anuoas to get 
into the army. He r^rred the noble Duke to respectable 
authorities for a Teri&cadon of his statement; and received^ 
by return of post, a letter from the Duke's Secretary, stating 
that an enquiry should be made into the circumstances of the 
case. The enquiry was immediately instituted — the fiicts 
were found to be as stated, and the two young gentlemen were 
forthwith ^pointed to Commissions. 

When the 13th regiment was quartered in York, the 
greater part of the men were Roman Catholics; and Mr. 
Rayment, the priest who officiates at the chapei iti little 
Blake Street, waited on the Colonel to request that ihey 
might be allowed to attend chapel on the Sunday forenoon. 
Hiis interfered with some arrangements of the regiment, and 
leave was politely refused ; but the Colonel said they shoidd 
attend in the afbmoon. As, however, by attending only on 
that part of the day, the most important part of the service of 
the Roman church, high mass, could not be heard, Mr. Rsy- 
ment wrote to the Commander-in-Cbie^ and the next Sunday 
every man was at chapel. 

Among the many other institutions of public charity which 
his princely munificence patronised, in 1788 his Royal High- 
ness became, by the usual qualification, a Governor of the 
Smallpox Hospital at Fancras; aad afterwards, upon the 
death of the late Duke of Leeds in 1799, acceded to the 
solicitation of that Society, by becoming the President. He 
almost invariably took the Chair at the annual Festival, and 
presented at each of them, during seventeen successive years, 
his generous benefaction of 100 guineas. Whenever he pre- 
sided at tiie General Courts, he never &iled to close the details 
of the meeting by visiting the wards, and on those occasions 
the tenderness and humanity of his disposition were con- 
spicuous. 
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. lite last prominent act of the Duke of York's life was one 
which gained him the hi^est popularity with a great majority 
c^ the British people; and which even those who differed 
from his Royal Highness in opinion opon the subject on 
which he expressed his sentiments, were compelled to acicnow- 
)edge, exhibited the firmness and decision of a most manly 
and honourable character. On the 25th of April, 1826, bis 
Royal Highness vent down to the House of Lords, and deli- 
vered the following memorable speech : — 

" My LoRna, — I present to your Lordships a petititm, 
praying that further concessions may not be made to the 
Roman Catholics. I am so litde in the habit of addressing 
the House, that I shall probably take nd part in the debate 
upon the bill, if it reaches this House. Upon this occasion, 
therefore, aUow me to declare my sentiments upon this most 
important matter. The respectability of the pedttoners, — 
the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, — will secure to that 
petition due respect. 

" My Lords, twenty-five years have now passed since 
measures of this nature were first contemplated, but pro- 
fessedly with ample securities for the Protestant Establisbed 
Church; securities admitted and avowed to be necessary. 
What the effect of the proposal of such measures was at that 
day, your Lordships know : — The apprehension that the 
Sovereign might be called upon to differ from his ParlianiHit, 
in the discharge of his duty, to adhere to his Coronation 
Oath — the contract which he had made at the altar of God 
— led to affliction — (here he could not proceed) — and to 
the temporal^ dismissal of the best, the honestest, and the 
wisest Minister the Crown ever had. That Minister always 
held out, that there must be sufficient Securities for the 
Protestant Establishment — for the miuntenance of those 
principles which placed the sovereign upon the throne — 
and that, with such securitjes, what ought to be satis&c- 
tory to the Roman Catholics, might safely be granted. 
What is the case now, my Lords? You are to grant all 
that can be asked, and without any satisfactory securities. 
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I atn, my Ix)rds, a friend to complete toleration; bat poli- 
tical power and toleration are perfectly different I have 
opposed the concessions of political power from the first 
moment in which it was proposed to grant them. I have so 
acted throughout, under a conviction, whenever I have been 
called upon to net, that I was bound so to act I sb^I con- 
tinue to oppose such conceaaions to the utmost of my power. 
The Church of England, my Lords, is in connection with 
the Crown. ' The Roman Catholics will not allow the Crown 
or the Parliament to interfere with their Church : Are 
they, nevertheless, to l^islate for the Protestant Church of 
England ? 

" My Lords, allow me to coll your attention to what must 
be the state of the King upon the throne — (here he read the 
King's oath) — the dread of being called upon — of having 
it proposed to him to act contrary to his understanding of that 
oath, led, or natorally contributed, to his late Majesty's 
sufferings in the last ten years of his life — (He could not 
proceed, and was in t«ara — afler a pause he said) — My 
Lords, if you have taken oaths, and fliffer about the meaning 
<^them, those who think the proposed measures contrary to 
their oaths, are overcome hy a tnajority. — They do their 
duty — they act according to their oaths — ■ the measure is 
carried without their violating their compact with God. 
But recollect that it is not so with the individual who is 
the Sovereign. He has a right, if he is convinced that 
it is his duty, to refuse bis assent, when tiie measure is 
proposed to him. His r^sal is a constitutional bar to the 
measure. His consent, if given contrary to his understanding 
of his oath, is that for which he must ever be responsible. 
My Lords, I understasd my duty, in this place, too wdl to 
be stating what any other person may or may not feel, with 
respect to these proposed measures — what any other person 
may or may not pr(^)ose to do, or to forbear doing. I speak 
for myself only — for myself only I declare an opinion and 
determination. But I apprehend I may in this place be 
allowed to call for your attention to what may be the state of 
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the Sovereign, to whom measures may be proposed, who is 
not to consider what oath might have been administered to 
him, and taken by him, but who has taken an oath, according 
to which, and to what may be hb conviction as to the ob\i- 
giUion that oath has created, he must conceive himself bound 
to act in ccHisenting or withholding consent. 

" My own opinions, my Lords, are well known ; they have 
been carefully formed ; I cannot change them ; — I shall 
continue to act conformably to them in whatever circum- 
stances and in whatever station I may be placed — So hdp 
me Grod 1" 

Of the last illness and death of his Royal Highness, the 
following interesting and affecting narrative was circulated 
by Sir Herbert Taylor, soon after the melancholy event : — 

MEMORANDUM BETWEEN THE 9tH JUNE, 1826, AND 
5th JANUARY, 1827. 

The interest excited by the situation of the late Dnke of 
York, add by every circumstance connected with his long, 
painful, and lingering illness, irom its commencement until 
the &tal hour which closed his valuable existence, has been 
so great, and the general feeling which it produced has 
caused so many particulars to be circulated and received by 
the public, as authentic, for which there either was no finind- 
ation, or at least very imperfect foundation, that I have, upon 
due consideration, been induced to draw up, from minutes 
taken during this distressing and trjing period of my attend- 
ance upon his Royal Highness, a statement, not of the 
progress of the disease, or of the treatment pursued, but of 
such circumstances and facts as will show the condition of his 
Royal Higfaness's mind under this awful visitation of Provi- 
dence, — will do justice to the exemplary resolution and pious 
resignation with which he met and submitted to it, — and will 
satisfy his attached friends that bis Royal Highness was, in 
eoeiy point of view, deserving of the respect and the Hffectioa 
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which have so strongly marked their sentiments towards him, 
and of the deep grief and regret which his death has occa- 
sioned in their nunds, and in those of the respectable and 
well-thinking individuals of every class in this country. 

The state of his Royal Highness's health had, for some 
tune, t^peared far fix>m satisfitctory, and had occasioned 
more or less uneasiness to those about him ; but the first 
indications of serious indisposition, such as to produce alarm, 
were, upon his Royal Highness's return from Ascot to his 
residence in Audley Square, on the 9th of June, 1826 ; and 
Mr. Macgregor, who then saw him, urged him immediately 
to send for Sir Henry Halford. 

From that period, his Royal Highness contmued more or 
less an invalid, and was occasionaUy confined to his house. 

Upon the S^th June, his Royal Highness removed, for 
change of air, to Brompton Park, the residence of Mr. 
Greenwood, who kindly lent it to him, and upon that day he 
sent for me, and told me that he had been unwell for some 
weeks, and that he did not think that he gained ground ; that 
he did not feel alarmed ; and that he had perfect confidence 
In the attention ^ven to hb case, and the skill of his medical 
advisers : but that he knew that they might entertain ^pre- 
hensions which they would consider it their piofessional duty 
not to communicate to their patients, and he might, therefore, 
remain ignorant of that which ought not to be concealed from 
him, and which he trusted he should learn without appre- 
hension, although he did not deny that he should learn it with 
regret : that there were duties to be performed, and arrange- 
ments to be made, which ought not to be deferred to the last 
moment; and he felt that it was due to his character and 
station, to his comfort, and even to his feelings on this subject, 
that he should not be taken by surprise, upon so serious an 
occasion. He considered it probable that the physicians 
would be less reserved with me than with him, and he 
charged me, if I should learn from them directly, or should 
have reason to draw such inference from any expression that 
might drop from them, that his situation had become one of 
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danger, not to withhold soda knowledge from him. He 
appealed to me upon this occasion for an act of friendship, 
be would add, for the discharge of a duty, which he claimed 
from the person who had been with him, and enjojed his 
confidence, during so many years. He called upon me to 
promise that I would perform it whenever the period should 
arrive to which he alluded, and he desired that I would bear 
in mind that be wished me to deal by him as he was certain 
I should desire, under similar circumstances, to be dealt 
with. 

I made the promise without hesitation, and it was receiTed 
with a warm expression of thanks, and an affeclioaate pressure 
of the hand. 

This was repeated, in allusion to what had passed at a later 
pniod of the day, when he got into his carriage to go to 
Brompton, and he then said that he felt relieved &om great 
uneasiness by the promise I had given him. 

His Boyal Hi^iness removed to Brighton on the J4tb 
August, for the benefit of lurdier change of ur ; and I learned 
Stom Mr.Macpegor, on the 17tiiof thatmimtbjtbstacbange 
bad taken place in his general state, and that symptoms bad 
^jpeared which rendered bis situation one of danger. 

This distressing infcmnation was confirmed to me &om 
oth«- qnarters, and I determined iuunediately to go le 
Brixton, and to discharge my duty ; but to be guided in 
the character and extent of tJie disclosure by such iiirther 
communication as might be made to m<^ by bis Royal Higb< 
ness's medical attendants, of tbe nature and pressure of tlie 
danger. I pleaded business rendering personal commoni- 
cation necessary for my viMt to bis Royal Highness, and I 
went to Brighton on the 19th August Upon my arriTol, I 
learned from Mr. Macgregor that a &vounibie dumge had 
taken place, tjiot his Royal Hi^ness bad gained strength, 
aod ^st the most alarming symptmns had in a great measure ' 
subdded ; that his Royal Higbness's situation might, there- 
fore, be considered far more encouraging than when be wrote 
to me, bat that it was impossible to coosider it free from 
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danger, although that danger hod ceased to be immediate, and 
although there was reason to hope that the cause of alarm 
might be removed. He added) that irom obserratioos which 
his Roya] Highness had made to himseli^ he was convinced 
I would find him prepared for any commuaicalioQ I mi^t 
feel it my duty to make to him, and that, under all circum- 
stances, I must exercise my discretion. 

I then saw the Duke of York, who entered fully into his 
situation, and told me, that, although much better then, and, 
he believed, going on well, he had reason to think, from the 
manner and looks of bis medical attendants, that they bad 
been alarmed, and felt much greater uneasiness than they 
bad expressed, or might feel at liberty to express, and he 
wished to know what I had learnt. 

I did not disguise from him, that, bearing in mind the 
engagement I had contracted, I hod determined to go ts 
Brighton, in consequence of the accounts I had received on 
die l?th, which had alarmed me, but that I was haj^y to 
find, on my arrival, that his Royal Hi^ness's state had since 
been improving, and that much of the uneasiness which then 
prevailed had been removed ; at the same time U was my 
duty to confirm the impression which he appeared himaeif 
to have received, that his complaint had asstmied a more' 
soious cliaracter, although great confidence appeared to be 
fc^t, that the extraordinary iiresouTces of his conBtitution, and 
tlte strength he had gained since hia removeJ: to Bri^htmi^ 
would enable him to struggle successfully with tlie disorder. 
* Then,' smd be, * I was not mistaken in my suspicions, and 
my case is not wholly fi-ee from dang» ; but I dqieod upon 
your honour, and you tell me there is mare to hope th^ 
to fear.' 

I assured him that such was de^edly the 4mpressioQ J 
had remved from what Mr. Ma^egor had said to me. 
He thanked me, and proceeded to look over and give 
directions upon some official papers with his usual attention 
and accuracy. 

He saw Mr. Ma^regor the same evening, and questioned 
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htm ; and he told me on the rollowing day that Mr. Mac- 
gregor had answered him very &irly, and had conflnaed what 
I had said to him, as did Sir Matthew Tiemey later in the 
day. On tiuA same day he toid me that he felt stronger ,- 
that his mind was relieved by what had passed, as he knew 
fae should not be deceived, or led to form his own conjectures, 
and draw his own conclusions, irom the looks and manner of 
his medical attendants, and others about him ; and that he 
had not for months slept so well as the preceding nighL 

I repeated to him, that I had come to Brighton under 
considerable alarm, and that I should leave it very much 
relieved. His Royal Highness was cheer&l ; and I heard 
from Mr. Macgregor, and others, that he continued so during 
the following days. Indeed, he wrote to me himself in very 
good spirits, and assured me of the comfort and relief be had 
derived from the proof afibrded to him that he would be fiurly 
dealt with. 

His Royal Highness returned &om Brighton on the after- 
noon of the 26th of August, to the Duke of Rutland's house 
ui Arlington Street, having come in five and a half hours. 
He did not seem much fiitigued, looked well in the coun- 
tenance, and conversed cheerfully with Sir Henry Torrens 
and me, who were in waiting to receive him. 

Us afterwards told me that his strength, sleep, and appedte 
had improved, but that the medicines he had taken had ceased 
to have the desired efl^ct in checking the progress of the 
main disorder, and that he had, therefore, returned to town 
earlier than bad been intended, in order, as he understood, 
to try some change of treatment, which he apprehended might 
be tapping. This was an unpleasant hearing, though it did 
not alarm him. He was determined to keep up his spirits ; 
he knew his situation was a serious one, but he had no doubt, 
please God, he should recover, though he feared his recovery 
would be a work of time. 

In the course of the conversation, I told him that I had 
understood Sir Henry Halford would be in town on the 
fc^owing day, and did not mean to return to the country. 
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He observed it was very kiad of biro, but immediately added> 
" By the bye, not a very good sign either." 

He then proceeded very quietly to official business, but 
Mr. Macgregor coming in, he, in the most calm and collected 
manner, questioned him befcn-e me, very closely as to his state, 
b^inning by these words : " Tell me honestly, do you con- 
sider rae in danger?" " Not in immediate danger," was the 
answer. " Bui," said his Royal Highness, " you do consider 
my situation to he one not free from danger ?" — Mr. Mac- 
gregor admitted it to be by no means tree irom danger, but 
proceeded to state the grounds which JostiQed his medical 
attendants in Indulging hopes that his Royal Highness might 
look forward to a favourable issue. 

- Mr. Maf^r^or's answer produced liirther questions, all 
put with a view to obtain positive and accurate information as 
to the extent of danger, aod be concluded by thankiog Mr. 
Macgregor for the &ir manner In which he had met them, 
and by saying, " I know uow what I wished to know, 
and I shall be able to govern myself by that knowledge." 
During the whole of this conversation, which was of some 
l«igtb, his manner was firm and collected, though very serious,: 
his voice free from a^tation, his questions were put quietly, 
at interv^s, as if well considered by a man who was deter- 
mined to ascertain his own situation, and his words were 



He afterwards desired me to repeat what Mr. Macgregor 
had said, as I understood it, that he might be satisfied he had 
not mistaken him. I did so, and he observed, that he also 
had so understood bim, but that he did not augur from it 
diat his case was hopeless — which impression I confirmed. 
He expressed an earnest hope that the symptoms of his dis- 
order were not generally known or talked ofl 

I have been thus particular in the statement of what passed 
upon these three occasions, to show how anxious his Royal 
Highness was not to be kept in the Aexk, how fearlessly lie 
met the communication of the existence of danger, and, above' 
all, to show that he was early apprised of his critical sttfe^ 
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fnnn the contemplatioii of which be at no time shnink, 
although he was at all times anxious to conceal, from the 
gener^ity of those who approached him, that he did not look 
forward with midiminished confidence to a favomvble issue. 

On the following day, Sanday, 27tb August, his Royal 
Highness again spdce to mevery quietly* in r^;ard to his 
situation, and told me, that although not alarmed, and although 
he had heard nothing that should shake his hopes of ultimate' 
recovery, he could not conceal from himself that his situation 
called for serious contemplation. Whatever might be the 
result, there would be time for certain ajrutgements, and the 
settlement of bis a&irs, but there was one duty he did not 
wish to defer ; he felt, indeed, that it ou^t not to be deferred 
until it should seem to be imposed by a conviction of imme- 
diate danger, and resorted to when hope had ceased to esist. 
He had, thereibre, determined to lake the Sacrament upon an 
early day, and to request his friend the fibhop of London to 
administer it to him ; but he was anxious that this should not 
be known, as the alarm would be sounded, and various inter- 
pretations would be put upon an act, which was one of dufy, 
resorted to on principle, and not from ^pr^eositm or afiect- 
ation ; he therefore directed roe to see the Bishop of Loodoo, 
and to request him to come to him on the following Tuesday 
at twelve. He desired that I would explain to him his desire 
that the attendance should be quiet, and should not excite 
observation ; that he wished the service to be simply that of 
the Communion, as he did not rtotv apply to him for his at" 
tuidance as upon a sick person. He also desired me to be 
present, and to take the Sacrament with him. 

He told me that he had well considered of this act. He 
tna sure that, under any circumstances, it would tend to hid 
satis&ction, comfort^ uid relief and that he ought not to 
postpone it. 

I went to the BisIh^ of London, (at Fulbam, } who rec^ved 
the communication !with great emotitm, and spoke in the 
highest terms of the exemplary feeUng which had dictated his 
Royal HighneBs's wish, and said that he would come quietly 
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to Arlington Street on Tuesday, at twelve, withont robes, (as 
upcm ordinary occasions,] and without notice to any one ; and 
I engaged to have all prepared. 

I returned to Arlington Street to lofcH'm his Royal Hi^- 
ness, and it was agreed that his servant, Batchelor, should 
alone be ^prised <^ the intention, and that I should take care 
to keep others out of the way. His Roiyal Highness again said 
that he should derive great comfort from thus early dischargii^ 
his duty. He also gave me instructions to clear his drawers 
in Audley Square of papers, and to bring tliem away, and 
seal up those of a private nature. He said he should by 
degrees look tbem over, and attend to other matters, but 
rqteatedly assured me that ail this was dtme and thought of 
without any apprehension of a &tal issue of hb disorder, and 
tfa^ he was confident be should recover. 

The Princess Sophia (who usually came every day about 
two o'clock) had been with him, and I asked him whether she 
was aware of his situation. He said he believed not, at least 
he had said nothing to alarm her ; possibly, however, she 
might be to a certtun extent, and he had, therefiure, said nothing 
to undeceive her. 

When 1 saw Batchelor, J learnt from him (what I had 
never previously known) that his Royal Hi^ness, when be 
did not go to church, never missed devoting some time to his 
prayers, which he read to himself, in general early, that he 
might not be^sturt)ed, but if disturbed in the morning, ia 
the afternoon or evening'; and that when travelling aa 
Sunday, he always took a Bible and Prayer Boc^ in the 
carriage, and was very particular as to thdr being placed 
within his inmiediate reach ; and that although he did no< 
object to a travelling companion on other days, notiiing 
annoyed him more than any one proposmg to be his com- 
panion on a Sunday. 

His Royal Highness saw Sir Henry Halfbrd on that dayi 

and questi<med him very closely as to his situation. Sir 

Henry told me that he had answered his questions birly, and 

that h^ had found his Bt^at Highness in an excellent state of 
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mind, and that be coald not safficiently admire the Tesolution 
and composure with which he sought for infbrma^on, tutd 
dwelt upon the question of danger. He observed that there 
was no difficulty io dealing witli such a patient. * 

His Royal Highness told me afterwards, that Sir Henry 
HalTwd's fxunmunicati^ had confirmed the impression he 
had received Irom what Mr. Macgregor had said, and he ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with it. 

His Royal Highness continued in good spirits, and in the 
same composed state of mind on the 28th and 29th. 

On the latter day the Bishop of London came, at a little 
before twelve, and his Royal Highness was alone with him 
for a short time, alter which I was called in, and his Lordship 
administered the Sacrament to us. 

The Duke's deportmentwas serious as became the occasitm, 
but firm and quite fi-ee from agitation. He did not appear 
nervous or aSected, although he must have perceived that 
neither the Bishop nor I was free from either feeling. 

The Bishop of London told me'ai^erwards that notbii^ 
could be more correct or satisfactory than all his Royal High-^ 
ness had said to him, when they were alone, and that hi& 
state of mind was that in which he would wish, under such 
circumstances, to find that of any person in whose welfare he 
felt interested. 

When I returned to the Duke of York he appeared more 
a^cted, and he assured me that he felt a contort and relief 
which he could not describe, and that whatever might be the 
issue of his illness, he had done what he ought to do> lliat 
he conld now attend to other matters with increased com- 
posuie. In the afternoon, when I saw him again, he expressed 
to me how much he had been pleased with the Bisbt^ of 
London's mild and encoura^ng discourse. 

That he had stated to his Ixirdship unreservedly that be 
knew bifi situation to be a very serious, though he trusted not 
a hopeless one, but that he did not choose to postpone a du^ 
which he conceived ought to be performed while he was in 
the full possession of his faculties, which might yield. to di^* 
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ease sooner than he was aware of. ' That be had in the 
course of his life faced death in various shapes, and was now 
doomed to view its approach in a slow aiid lingering form. 
That he did not deaj that he should resign his existence with 
regret, though he felt no alarm ; he admitted that his life had 
not been pure, that there had been much in his course he 
wished had been otherwise. He had dtt thought so seriously 
on some subjects as he might hare done, still he had endetu- 
voured to discharge his public duUes correctly. He had 
forborne fiom injuring or deceiving any one ; and he felt in 
peace and charity widi all. 

Under these circumstances, he hoped he might look with 
confidence to mercy, through the merits of his Redeemer, 
and he had appealed to liim (the Bishop) on this occasion, 
not only to receive the confession of his unworthiness, but to 
administer that comfort which bis situation required. That 
his reliance and his faith in the Christian religion w^re firm 
and decided, and that his adherence to the pure doctrine 
professed and established by the Church of England wat 
unshaken, as it had ever been. That, as he had declared 
these sentiments in a political discussion of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Question, he was anxious that it should be understood, 
and that the Bishop of London should be enabled to state 
hereaft^, if the occasion- should call for it, that those senti- 
ments were not professed in a political sense, and from pr^ 
judice and party feelings, but that they were firmly fixed in 
his mind, and were the result of due consideration and con- 
viction, and produced by an earnest solicitude fdr the con- 
tinned wel&re of his country. 

After saying this, his Roytd Highness told nie that he felt 
very comfortable, and that if it should please God to restore 
him to health, he was sure he should be a better man e^-er 
after. He considered this trial as a mercy for which he 
ought to feel grateful ; it afiK>Tded him time for serious re- 
flection, and he trusted that the time would not be ill applied. 
He then entered into some questions of military business 
with gi-eat composure. 
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His Royal Highness iiaderwent the operadon of tapping 
on the afternoon of the Sd September. It was performed by 
Mr, Macgregor, and it was borne by his Royal Highness 
with the same resolution aod quiet composure whidi bad 
marked his conduct under every stage of his illness. Colonel 
Stephenson and I saw him soon after. We found him a 
litde exhausted, butE^heeriiil, and quite free &om nervous 



About this period he received the conununication of the 
death of &r Harry Calvert, by which he was much afEected, 
and he observed that he had deeply to deplwe the loss of an 
old and attached friend, and a religious and good tnan. 

For some days after the operation be was very weak, and 
his left leg was in a state which occasioned serious uneasiness, 
Dor was the ^ipearance of the other leg satjs&ctory. On the 
IGtth he examined the contents of some private boxes, and 
desired that they might be left in his room, but: considered 
as consigned to my charge. His situation gave his medical 
attendants serious unea^ness, and his Royal Highness was 
perfectly sensible of it, nor indeed did I disguise it &om him 
when he questioned me. 

Between the 13th and the 18th his Boyal Highness gained 
strength, and his appetite and sleep improved, bbt the state 
of his iegs continued unsatis&ctory. On the 1 9th he be^^ 
again to take his airings, but the improvement had not been 
such as to induce his medical attendants to consider his state 
otherwise than very crtticaL He continued ta take daily 
urings until the 1 6th of October. Xhiring this' interval he 
rallied occasionally, and his general health appeared at dmes 
to be improving notwithstanding the state of the l^s, which 
became gradually more unsatjsftctory, and often occa^oned 
excruciating pain throughout great pact of the day. His 
Royal Hi^meas frequently spoke to me of his own situation 
and feelings, more especially on the 22d September, when he 
lold me he did his best to submit with patience and resig- 
nation ; that he tried to ke^ up his spirits, he met liis friends 
cheerfully, endeavoured to go correctly through what he had 
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to do, snd to occupy himself at other times with readhig ; but 
when left to his own thoughts, when he went to bed and lay 
awake, the situation was not agreeable ; the contemplation of 
ODe!s end, not to be met at once, nor within a short given 
period, but protracted possibly &)r months, required a struggle, 
and tried ooe's resolution. Bnt, after all, he . did not know 
that be regretted it, or that he regretted that time was given 
to him which had turned his mind to serious refiectioD, and 
which he was certain bad been very beneftdal to him. If it 
shcHild please God that he should recover he would become 
• better man ; if.he.didnot recover, he would hare to thank 
God for the time afibrded for reflection. I have noticed what 
passed on this day, to show liiat his feelings had undergone 
no change. 

On the 16th October Mr. Macgregor desired that I should 
convey to his Royal Highness his wish that be would allow 
him to call in Sir Astley Cooper ; that I would state that he 
had no reasos to doubt his Royal Highness's confidence, but 
that a heavy responsibility was thrown upon him, and that it 
BUght be satis&ctory to his Rc^al Highness, as it doubtless 
would be to himself, to resort to further aid uid advice, as 
the state t^the legs had unfortunately Ibrmed so prominent a 
fnitare of the case; at the same time he was persuaded that 
Sir Asdey Cooper would concur in all that he had done. 
When I mentioned it to his Royal Highness he objected, and 
tusared me that he was perfectly satisfied with Mr. Mac- 
gregor's skill and his attention, and that he would not, upon 
any account, t4>pear to show a doubt which he had never 
felly nor hurt Mr- Mac^-egor's feelings. I assured him that 
Mr. Macgr^or was perfectly sensible a[ this; but that he 
owed it to his own feelings, and to his cbwacter as a profes> 
uonal man, to make this request. His Royal Highness then 
Directed to the effect it might produce upon the public, to its 
getting into .the newspapers, && I observed that measures 
might be taken to prevent this, and he finally agreed to Mr, 
Macgr^or's speakii^ to Sir Henry Halford, and settling it 
witii him. 

a * 
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Sir Astley Cooper -attended accordingly on Uie 1 7th, and 
continued to do so during the remainder of his Royal High*- 
ness's illness. Notwithstanding every precaution, it was 
impossible to prevent it being soon noticed in the papers, and 
when his Royal Highness learnt this, he observed, that his 
chief motive for wishing it concealed was, the apprehension 
that it might excite unnecessary alarm, which, as connected 
with his station and situation, might embarrass the govern- 
ment, and possibly influence the public funds. — It could not 
afiect him persondty. 

His Royal Highness's state fluctuated again between this 
period and the 6th November, when there was a marked 
improvement in the condition of the legs, which continued 
until the 20th, when they again assumed an unfevourable 
appearance, which was the more to be lamented, as his Royal 
Hi^ness's strength and constitutional powers had been giving 
way ; his appetite and sleep began to fail, and the increasing 
evil was therefore to be met by impaired resources. 

Towards the beginning of December his Royal Highness 
again rallied, so &r as the legs were concerned, but his ft&me 
and his constitution had evidently become weaker, and his 
Royal Highness himself expressed his ^iprehensions that 
hb strength would not carry him throng the protracted 
struggle. 

Between the Stb and 1 7th of December there was again a 
sensible improvement in the legs, which might have raised 
die hopes of bis Royal Highness's attendants, if the return of 
strength had kept pace with it ; but he was visibly losij^ 
strength and substance, and on the 20th the legs resumed 
die appearance of mortification to an alarming extent, and the 
medical attendants agreed that his situation had become very 
critical. 

Their apprehensions were still further excited on the Sfid ; 
his appetite had totally &iled him, and other symptoms were 
equally unftvonrable. Still he kept up hi&spirits, and although 
my language was any thing but encouraging, he appeared-to feel 
sanguine of recovery. This impression was not justified by 
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the opinion of the medical attendants, and I became very 
anxious that his Royal Highness should be made aware of the 
increased danger of his situation. I urged this point with Sir 
Henry Halibrd aod Sir Astley Cooper ; assured them that 
they mistook his Royal Highness's character, if they appre- 
hended any ill effect from the disclosure, and represented that 
it was due to his character and to his wish, to discharge the 
duties which' he still had to perform. In the course of the 
day they yielded to my representations, and authorized me to 
avail myself of any opening which his Royal Highness might 
give me to make him sensible of the increased anxiety and 
alarm which I had observed in his physicians. I whs to use 
my discretion as to the mode, the nature, and die extent of 
the disclosure J it would probably produce reference to them, 
and they would then confirm the impression conveyed by me. 
I saw his Royal Highness at five o'clock, when I took my 
official' papers to him. He gave me the desired opportunity 
at once, by asking what the doctors said of him. His servant 
bemg in the ' room, I gave no immediate answer, and he waited 
quietly until be had left the room, and then repeated the 
qnestlcHi. 

1 spoke to him as had been agreed with Sir Henry Hol- 
ford, adding that my own anxiety, and the uneasiness I had 
already expressed to him, had led me to watch the physicians, 
and to endeavour to extract fi^m tbem what their real opinioo 
was, but tbat they were cautious, and were evidently unwillii^ 
to authorise me to express their alarm. I could not, however, 
kgget his- Royal Highness's appeal to me in Audley Square, 
nor the pledge I had given him ; that I knew his Royal High- 
ness did not wish to be taken by surprise ; that I felt he ought 
not to be taken by surprise ; and, therefore, I had considered 
it my duty to diiclose to him the uneasiness I felt. He listened 
with composure wid without betraying any agitation, but 
asked me whether the danger was immediate, whether it was a 
question of dat/s ? 

I repeated diat I was not authorised to say so, and I trusted 
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it was not. He said, " God's will be done ! I am not airoid 
of dying; I trust I have done my duty: I have endeavoured to 
do so. I know that my faults have been many, but God is 
merciful; his ways are inscrutable; I bow with submission to 
bis will. I have at least not to reproach myself with not hav- 
ing done all I could to avert this crisis ; but 1 own it has come 
upon me by snrprise. I knew that my case had not ceased to 
be free from danger ; I have always been told so, but I did 
not suspect immediate danger, and had I been a timid or a ner- 
vous man, the e&ct might have been trying. I trust I have 
received this communication with becoming resolution." I 
observed that I had not for many days seen his Royal High- 
ness more fr«e from nervous agitation, and that I had not been 
disappointed in my eKpectatioa that he would bear this com- 
munication as he did that which I had been called upon to 
make to him at Brighton. He desired me to feel his pulse, 
which was low, but even and steady. 

He then put various questions to me, with a view to ascer- 
tain the causes of what he considered so sudden a change in 
his state. I accounted for it by what I had learned from the 
physicians, and ended by repeating that I had felt it my duty, 
however painful, to speak out. He thuiked me, gave me his 
hand, and said, I had acted as I ought, and as he expected, 
but he pressed me again to state " what was the ext^t of the 
danger, and whether immediate ?" I repeated that 1 had been 
assured it was not immediate. " Whether his case was with- 
out hope of recovery?" 1 gave no decided answer, but said, 
litat I could not extract from the physicians auy positive opin- 
icn, but that their language was not encouraging. He said, 
" I understand you ; I may go on for a short time, but I may 
end rapidly; God's will be done; I am resigned." He then 
called for bis official papers, and transacted his business with 
composure and his usual attention. He afterwards resumed 
the previous painful subject Isptriie to htm about his private 
papers, and he confirmed some of the directions previously 
given to me upon that subject. He then spoke most kindly, 
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took me again by the baod, and said, " Thank you ; God bless 
you." I had hitherto succeeded in controlling my feelings, 
but I could do so no longer, and I left the room. 

I learnt from his servant, Batchelor, that after I left his 
Royal Highness, he had desired htm to collect and pay some 
sin^I bills; that he began to write some memorandB, and 
appeared very serious, but quite ft-ee from agitation. His 
Royd Highness a&srvaiis had some serious conversalion 
with Sir Henry Halford, who did not disguise from him the 
uneasiness he felt, but did not admit that his case had become 
hopeless. He had found him perfectly cahn and composed. 

His Royal Highness sent for me agun, and repeated to me 
very correctly what Sir Henry Halford had said to him ; he 
aAerwards saw Colonel Stephenson, who told me that he bad 
cmiversed with him very quietly upon indifferent subjects, and 
diat^ ft^m bis manner, he could not have suspected that any- 
^ing could have occurred to disturb him. 

He passed a good night, and appeared better on the fiillow- 
iOg day. He saw the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster- 
'General. darly^ and gave h^ directions to them with his usual 
accuracy. I s&w him soon after, and he told me that he had 
passed a good night, had rather more appetite, and was more 
free from pain ; that this was satis&ctory for the moment, but 
whether of any ultimate avail, a' higher power would decide. 

The physicians told me there was no improvement in his 
situation. 

In the course of the day, I submitted to him the offictiU 
pt^iers, and took his pleasure upon some general military ar- 
rangements, into which be entered with interest ; but in the 
afternoon he became very languid and nervous, though he 
rallied a^n towards the evening. 

On the following day, 34th December, he appeared b^ter, 
and in good spirits, though incapable of much exertion. 

On the S6th, he was weaker, having had a vei'y indifferent 
night He saw the Duke of Wellington early in the day. 
Hie physicians told me that his Royal Highness's state was 
becOToing daily more critical, and that it was desirable that I 
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should avail myself of any opportunity which might offer, cS 
drawing his Royal Highness's attention to the necessity of 
settling his afiairs. I embraced it that very day, and proposed 
to him to send for hts solicitor, Mr. Parkinson, to which he 
agreed, and I appointed him at ten o'clock on the following 
day; he afterwards went through his official business very 
quietly. 

Hb Royal Highness saw Mr. Parkinson on the 26th, and 
signed his will, after which he shook hands with him, as if 
taking final leave of him. He afterwards saw the Bishop of 
London, who had at all times free admission to his Roytd 
Highue^, and had had frequent conversations with him- in 
tJie course of his Illness, and the result of Mw interview was, 
that his Royal Highness should take the Sacrament on the 
28th, which his Royal Highness mentioned to me afterwards, 
adding, that he meant to ask the Princess Sophia to take it 
with him. I saw him ag^n in die evening, and he appeared 
very cheerful. On the 27th, he appeared better early in the 
day; but became more weak and languid afterwards. He 
saw Mr. Peel, who told me he had be«i much shocked by his 
Royal Highness's altered appearance. The Duke, however, 
spoke to me of himself in a more sanguine tone than usual. 

His Majesty came to his Royal Highness in the afternoon, 
and found him very weak and languid, but he rallied tn the 
evening, and looked over his official p^)ers. 

On the morning of the 28th, his Royal Highness appeared 
very weak, and had some attacks of nervous feintness, which, 
together with other unbvourable symptoms, satisfied the phyr 
sicians that the danger was becoming more imminent llie 
Bishop of London came at twelve, and desh%d that three per- 
sons should assist at the holy ceremony, and proposed that Sir 
Henry Halford and I should be added to the Princess Sophia, 
which was mentioned to his Royal Highness, who readily 
agreed. Upon this occasion he came publicly, and put on his 
robes ; his Royal Highness was quite composed, and notjiing 
coold exceed his pious attention and calm devotion throughout 
the solemn ceremony. He repeated the prayers, and made 
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tbe responses in a firm voice. Part of the pmyers for the 
sick were read, but the service was, a^ the suggestion of Sir 
H. Hallbrd, the short service. The Bishop was very much 
affected, particularly when pronouncing the concluding bless- 
ing. Th^ Princess Sophia supported herself wonderfully 
throu^out the trying scene, and the Duke was quite free from 
Bgitation. After the service was over, he kissed his sister, 
and shook hands most affectionately with the Bishop, Sir 
Henry Halford, and me, thanking us, and as if taking leave 
of all. His Royal Highness sent for me again in the after- 
noon, and went through some official business, to which he 
iqipeared quite equal. He expressed great satistaction at hav- 
ing t^en the Sacrament, and told me that the Princess Sophia 
had staid with him, and borne up to the last moment. He 
then asked me whether his physicians thought much worse of 
him ,* he really felt better. I rephed, they considered his 
lubiation as bavuig become more doubtful than it had been, 
but that they had not at any time authorised me to say his 
cwse was h(^>ele8s. He observed that he thought it was wrong 
to abandon hope, or to despair, but, setting aside that feeling, 
he was resigned to God's wilt. He asked whether I had any 
more papers rEiquiring consideration, as be felt quite as equal 
to business as he had been for two or three months past, and 
hewished none to be inteiTupted or suspended. He i^rwards 
saw Mr. Greville, who found him very cheerfid. 

. He sent for me again between eight and ninei and I staid 
with him until ten. He appeared weak and uncomfortable, 
though not positively in pain. At ten, he said he should like 
to go to bed, but the usual hour had not arrived, and he 
would wait for Sir H. Halford. I persuaded him to go to bed 
at oace. ThiB was the first night that he had anticipated the 
usual hour, and the medical attendants ascribed it to in- 
ereaaidg weakness, agfunst which he had hitherto contended. 
All agreed that he might linger on a few days, unless an 
attack of nervous faintness should carry him ofi^sudd^ily. 

On the following day, the 29th, his Royal Highness, after 
passing a tolerable night, appeared better. He had taken 
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s<MBe nourishment, and his pulse was steady. He sent tor 
me soon after ten, and spoke very seriously of his situation, 
but without alarm or agitation. He appeared very desirous 
of extracting very direct and unreserved fuiswers ; often fixed 
his eye upon me, as if to search my thoughts, and made me 
change my position, that he might see me better. I appeared 
not to notice this, but kept up the conversation for an hour 
and a half, on various subjects of business, &c. This snc- 
<%eded, wid he gradually became more at his ease. He was 
quite equal to any exertion of mind. When Sir H. HaUbrd 
came, he announced to his Royal Hi^nees the King's intoi- 
tion to pay him a visit on that day, and his Royal Highness 
dressed and shaved himself, whidi he bad not been able to do 
on the preceding day. 

The physicians told me that the state of the 1^ had 
become more unbvourable. His Royal Highness saw the 
Adjutant-General uid Quarter-master-General, and transacted 
business with them as usual. 

His Majesty came at two, and staid an hour with his Roy^ 
Highness. His Majesty thought him looking better and 
stronger tiian on the 27tb, but this was the last time he saW' 
him, his Majesty's own indbposititm having disappointed his 
anxious wish to have come again to him. 

His Royal Highness sent for roe at five, and went through 
his usual offidal business with me, after which he appeared 
tired and exhausted, and indeed, he bad previously retired to 
his bed-room. 

He afterwards saw Colonel Stephenson, who found him in 
the same weak and exhausted state. 

Towards nine he sent for me again, and I found bim much 
oppressed, and breathing short, and in general unable to 
rouse himself. He dismissed me after a short time, wishing 
me good night, but between ten and eleven he s^it for me 
again ; I found him dozing, and when he roused himself be 
complained' of inward pain, asked me how late I should stay 
in the house (he was not aware ibat I had sl^t in it fcH* seroal 
nights), and again wished me good night. 
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He had celled for Sir Henry Haiford, Mr. Miu^^or, 
and Mr. Simpson, repeatedly in the same manner, and after 
wishing them good nighL Some time after, he again sent 
for Mr. Macgregor, who found him in one of his attacks of 
nervoua feintness. Mr. Macgregor gave him some laudanum, 
and aJ^ some time he became more composed, and feU 
asleep. 

I learnt early in the morning of the 30th, from Mr. Mao- 
gregor,'that his Royal Highness had had some sleep at in- 
tervals, but that he speared much weaker, and that there 
were other indications of increasing danger. His Royal 
Highness had determined not to quit his bed-room. 

He sent for me at half past ten, and I remained with him 
for more than an hour, until Sir H. Halford came. I was 
extremely shocked at the extraordinary change which had 
taken place in one night, or, rather, since the preceding morn- 
ing at ' the same hour. He appeared extremely feeble, and 
under great uneasiness from p^n, but otherwise composed, 
and although sufiering so much, he uttered no complaint 
He asked me when I had come, and I told him I had slept 
in the house. He did not seem surprised or displeased, bat 
sud he concluded he was considered much worse, for Mr. 
Macgregor had been three times to see him in the night, but 
that he felt quite equal to business. I, therefore, brought 
forward a few subjects, and received his very clear instructions, 
though his voice had become so feeble that I could with dif^ 
fkulty bear him. 

His Royal Highness saw the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, 
and Sir William Knighton, who was going to Windsor, and 
through whom he sent an affectionate message to the King. 
To the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex he spoke cheerfully on 
die state of Portugal and other matters of public interests 
The Princess Sophia was also with him for a considerable time. 

Between nine and ten be expressed a wish to see Colonel 
Stephenson and me, and we went to him, but he said litde, 
and wished us good night. 

He passed a restless night, and appeared much weaker on 
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the fiJlowing morning (the Slat Dec.)} but continued perGectly 
sensible, took nourishment when o&red to bim, but showed 
no inclination to speak, unless spoken to. His medical at- 
tendants apprehended, from the increased weakness, the rapid 
^proach of dissolution. I went to him by desire of the phy- 
cians between one and two. He took ray hand, and received 
me most kindly. He said, " Here I am ; I feel weaker but 
not worse, and I do not suffer pain." He moved his lips 
occasionally, but I could not. distinguish what he said ; be 
appeared quite sensible, very composed, and twice looked at 
me, the first time seriously, the second time with a placid, 
almost a cheerful smUe, and I came away perfectly satisfied 
that' li!s mind was iree from anxiety and uneasiness. The 
Princess Serbia came in, uid the manner in which he roused 
himself when she was announced, was very striking. Her 
Royal Highness staid with him about twoity minutes. He 
oontiuued very quiet throughout the rest of the day^ and at 
half past seven desired Sir A. Cooper, who was going to 
Windsor, to give his affectionate duty to the King, and to 
tell him he was very comfortable. 

On the 1st January, I learnt that his Royal Highness had 
passed a very qaiet nighty with four hours' good sleep, and 
that no material change had taken place in his state; that he 
continued perfectly sensible, took sufficient nourishment, and 
spokie whenever roused ; nor were the legs in a worse state ; on 
the contrary, their appearance had become more lavourable. 

Upon the whole, the physicians thought he might linger 
on longer than they had expected, such was the extraordinary 
resistance which his constitution opposed to the pro^^ss c^ 
the disease. The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex again sav 
him, and he received them affectionately, but did not speak, and 
they left him immediately. The Prmcess Sophia then went 
to him : he kissed her, and said — " God bless you, my dear 
love — to-morrow, to-morrow," and she left him. He cot> 
tinued in the same quiet and composed state throu^out the 
day, and occasionally told his medical attendants that he felt 
DO pain, and was very comfortable. I did not see bim. 

J.OOglf 
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The report on the foUowii^ morning, the 2d January, was, 
that the night had been quiet, and that be continued free 
from pain, and perfectly senoible, though he seldom spoke. 
Soon after nine he had a shivering attack, which was very 
Blarming, and his pulse was hardly perceptible, but he rallied. 
He had been moved. nearer to the window, was quite himself, 
and asked whether the d^y was not a frost, which was the case. 
He became slightly .delirious at twenty tninutes past one, and 
other symptmns hod become iiiore alarming. Still he was 
quite sensible at interralti. The Princess Sophia was with 
him for a short time, and he knew her. 

The Dukes of CWence and Sussex, who came in the after>. 
noon, did not see him. His Royal Highness continued nearly 
in the same state, except that his pulse had been gradually 
lowering, uid his breatliing becoming very shorty and his 
ntoation iq>peared so critical, that I and other attendants in 
the honse determined not to take off our clothes. The street 
was crowded with people throughout the day, not appai'cntly 
assembled from curiosity, but from anxiety, extremely quiet, 
and hardly speaking, except to enquire, m a subdued voice, 
what was the state of his Royal Highness. 

I learnt at six on the following morning (the 3d) from 
Mr. Mac^regor, that notwithstanding a restless and uncom- 
fort^le night, his Rt^al Highness had rallied, and appeared 
then stronger, more indined to talk and to take nourbhment 
than be had been on the preceding day, and that it was un- 
possible to calculate when the crisis would arrive His pulse 
idso lud become more steady. The otb&c medical attendants 
confirmed this at a later hoor, and observed^ that his Royal 
Highneas's extraordinary powers of constitution and tenacity 
(^ life defied all calculation. Tie - Princess Sophia, being 
unwell, could not come this day ; the I>nke3 of Clarence and 
Sodsex came at twelve, and stayed until six, but did not see 
their brother. 

Sir William Knighton having come from Windsor, and 
been named to his Royal Highness, he deured to see him, 
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that he might enquire after the King, and requested him to 
assure fats Majesty of fab affectionate duty. 

Towards the evening hb Royal Highness showed symp>- 
toms of returning strength, and the physicians reported to his ' 
Majesty that he continued in the same state, without appeaiv 
ance of immediate dissolution, but without hope. Between 
.eleven snd twelve be was very quiet and inclined to sleep. 

The assemblage of people in Arlington Street was the 
same as on the preceding day ; dtere was the same proprie^ 
of conduct, the same manifestation of affectionate interest, 
free from curiosity. 

His Royal Highness passed a very restless night, with 
occasional attacks of &intness and spasm. His breathing had 
become more di£Bcult, his pulse more feeble and irregular, 
but yet there were no symptoms of i^jdly approaching di^ 
solution. Sir Astley Cooper had sat up with him, to relieve 
Mr. Macgregor; and when the latter went to his Royal 
Highness, he desired him to thank him, and say he was very 
kind. 

Shortly after he saw some one near him, and Mr. Mac- 
gregor told him it was Mr. Simpson ; and his Royal Highness 
said, " Mr, Simpson is a good man." He took some slight 
nourishment occasionally, and towards ten o'dock he had a 
serious attack of faintness, during which bis pulse was hardly 
perceptible, but he rallied again. Sir William Knighton saw 
his Royal Highness, but he <Hd not speak to him. 

Between one and two Mr. Macgregor came to tell me 
that his Royal Highness had named me frequently, and at 
last made them understand that he wished to see me. I 
immediately went to him. I found him dreadfully changed^ 
very feeble, much oppressed, and evidently unable to distin- 
guish objects clearly. Batehelor named me to him, and I sat 
down close by his right side. He looked at me with a kind 
smile, took me by the hand, and I tokl him I had not left the 
house since I had last seen him. He asked me with diffi- 
culty, and in a ftunt though steady voice, whether Colond 
Stephenson was in the house. I said he was, and asked 
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whether he wished to see him; he nodded absent, and I im- 
mediately sent for him. Colonel Stephenson went to his left 
side, but as his Royal Highness could not see him, I beck- 
oned to him to come to the right side, and I moved back, so 
as to enable him to come close up, while I supported his 
Royal Highness by placing my hand against the pillow behind 
his back. He then gave his hand to Colonel Stephenson. 
After some interval, during which his Royal Highness 
breathed with great di£Bculty and was very faint, and during 
which Batchelor bathed his tanples with Cologne wMer, he 
collected his strength, and said in a steady, firm tone oT voice, 
tuit so low as to be hardly audible to Colonel Stephenson, 
whose head was further removed than mine, " I am now 
dying." After this he dropped his head, and hb lips moved 
for about a minute as if in prayer. He then looked at us 
again, and appeared to wish to speak, but an attack of faint- 
ness came on, and bis respiration was so difficult, and he 
seemed so weak and exhausted, that I thought he was dying, 
and expressed that apprehension to Colonel Stephenson, who 
partook of it. Batchelor bathed his temples again, and he. 
rallied, after which he again took Colonel Stephenson's hand, 
and nodded to Batchelor, who told us he meant we should 
leave him. 

The scene was most affecting and trying, but yet in some 
respects satis&ctory, as it showed that he was perfectly aware 
of his situation, and we concluded he had seen us together, 
as beiiig his executors,' and meant to take leave of us. I 
heard afterwards that he had appeared much exhausted by 
the effort, but subsequently took some chicken broth, and 
became composed, without having any return of faintness. — 
Towards the evening he rallied again, and had some sound 
and comfortable sleep, and his attendants separated under the 
impression that his Royal Highness's life would be prolonged, 
at least another night 

In the course of the night he had so serious an attack of 
Guntness that Mr. Macgregor thought he wouB not have 
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recovered irom it ; but he rallied again towards Ihe moming 
of the 5tb, and had taken some nourishment. The breathing 
had, however, become estremely difficult. About eleven 
Mr. Simpson came to me to say that the symptoms of ap- 
proacbtng death had come on, and that the medical attendants 
wished me to be in the room adjoining to that. in which bis 
Koya) Highness lay. I brou^t in the Dukes of Clarence 
and Sussex and Cdonel Stephenson, and we continued in 
the room, expecting every moment to be called in by the 
medical attendants (who wei% all with his Royal Higbness) 
to witness his death. Sir Henry Halfoid came to us occa- 
^onally, and stated that his Royal Highaess's pulse was 
hardly.perceptible ; his eztreinities w»e cold ; he waftspeech- 
, less, and had with difficulty swallowed a little milk, and rum, 
but nevertheless appeared to retain bis senses. Of this, 
indeed, he gave proof at twelve, for Mr. Macgregor came in 
to say that his Royal Highness had insisted on having his 
legs dressed (which they naturally wished to avoid at such a 
period), for he had looked at him several times, had pointed 
at the clock, then at his legs, and had pushed off the cover- 
ing, thus showing his determination to go through all that 
was required to the last moment. "When be found that he 
was understood, and that Mr. Macgregor was preparing fw 
the dreissing, he signified his thanks to him with a kind 
smile, threw back his bead, and hardly noticed any thing 
afterwards. 

' The pulse became more feeble, the attacks of &ihtnes8 
more frequent, but his Ro]ral Highness struggled on, . and 
between eight and nine this state appeared so likely to last 
lor some hours, that the Dnke of Clarence was persuaded to 
go home, and I returned to 'my room to answer, some . en- 
quiries. At twenty minutes post nine Cdionel Stephenson 
called me out and told me lie was in the last agonies. I 
hastened down, but my deer master had expired before I 
could reach his room, and I had the comfort of learning that 
be had expired without any stm^Ie or ajqiorent piun. His 
countenance indeed confirmed this, it was as calm as possible^ 
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and quite free fi-om any distortion ; indeed it almost looked as 
if be had died with A smile upon it. 

The medical attendants, the Duke of Sussex, Batchelor, 
and another servant, were in the room, lookiQg at hliA in 
silence, and with countenances strongly expresuve of their 



Such was the end of this amiable, kind, and excellent man, 
after a long fuid painful struggle, borne with exemplary 
resolution and resignation ; and I am confident that the de- 
tails into which J have entered of .the' last circumstances of 
that struggle will not prove untnteresdng to those who were 
sincerely attached to him. 

I feel that I owe it to his Royal Highness's character to 
add some general observations, which may serve to place it 
in its true light, and to confirm the opinion of those who view 
his loss as a national calami^. 

It may be necessary to premise, that from the moment 
^t I had received tiie alarming r^xnt fi^^m Brighttm I 
ceased to entertain any sanguine hopes of his Royal High- 
ness's recovery, and that my' expectations of it became gradu- 
ally more fiunt, although tliey varied occasionally as the 
symptoms of the disorder fluctuated. 

This impression led to my keeping the minutes, fivtn 
which. I have extracted the foregoing statement, my object in 
so doing being, lliat I might be the better able, ' from such 
accurate source, to do justice to his Royal Highness's cha- 
racter and sNitiments. 

The 30th December was the last day On which I sub- 
mitted any papers,' uid he was thm quite ^dal to any busi- 
ness, for althoughhis state' varied iit die courseof the day, yet 
there were hours when physical causes. Or the effect of 
medicine, did not interfere with the clear application of the 
powers of the mind. 

It has been already shown,' by thti details I have fNroduced, 

that almost to the latest hoor bb Royal Highness wad anxious 

to discbarge his official duties, imd the interest he took in 

them was at no time wedcened by the pressure of bodily 

s S 
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disease or pain, in further proof of this, I may state, that 
on Saturday, the 9th December, I received from Lord 
fialJtnrst, at his office, secret instructloos respecting the force 
to be prepared for embarkation for Portugal, and that I 
communicated them in the same evening to his Royal High- 
ness. He was then in great pain, but he became indifferent 
to bodily suffering, and immediately drew up the heads of the 
military arrangement, (which paper, in his own writing, I 
now possess,) from which were framed the detailed instruc- 
tions approved by him on the following day, and issued on 
Monday, the llth December. 

This measure naturally produced the necessity of other 
arrangements connected with home service ; and the Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General will bear me out in the 
assertion, that these were entered into and directed by him 
with the same intelligence and attention which he had mani- 
fested on previous occasions ; when we are bound to state, 
that every arrangement was made by him, and that the 
execution of the details was alone left to us. 
- It may not be irrelevant here to observe, that this had at 
all times been the case ; his Royal Highness had been at the 
head of the army more than thirty-two years ; during that 
period various officers were successively employed by him in 
thi; situations of military secretary and at the heads of depart- 
ments at the Horse Guards ; and they possessed his con- 
fidence and exerted themselves zealously. But the merit of 
rescuing the army from its impaired condition — of im- 
proving, establishing, and maintaining its system — of intro- 
. ducing that administration of it m principle, and in every 
detail, which has raised the character of the British service 
and promoted its efficient^, belongs exclusively to his late 
Royal Highness. The work was progressive ; but his atten- 
tion to it, his able superintendance of it, were constant. He 
guided and directed the labours of those subordinate to him : 
their task was executive. He gave an impulse to the whole 
machinery, and kept the wheeb in motion, and to him, I ■ 
repeat it, the credit was due. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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An arrangement for the promotion of the old subalterns of 
the army had long been the object of hb solicitude ; but it 
was one of difficult accomplishment, as it was understood 
that no measure entailing extraordinary charge on the public 
would be admitted. Hence the delay in bringing it forward ; 
but his Rojral Highness entered into every detail of it on the 
S6th December ; and the King having paid him a visit on 
the 37th, he ordered me to submit it to bis Majesty on that 
day, when it obtained the Royal signature: and the commu- 
nication of his Majesty's gracious approbation of this arrange- 
ment was received by his Royal Highness with a warm 
expression of satisfacdon. 

Of the resolution and resignation with which his Royal 
Highness submitted to protracted confinement and a painful 
disorder, my statement offers ample proof; but I have not 
stated, that during all this period, during this serious trial, 
his excellent temper and kind disposition to all who approached 
him continued unimpaired. I appeal to his medical at- 
tendants, I appeal to hb servants, to those who transacted 
business with him, official or personal, whether at any time he 
betrayed a symptom of irritability, whether a sharp word 
escaped him, whether a murmur or complmnt was uttered. 
Every attention, from whatever quarter, was kindly received, 
and 'gratefully acknowledged. Great anxiety was shown by 
him to avoid giving trouble ; and at the later periods of his 
illness, iJiat which seemed to dbtress him most, was his being 
reduced to the necessity of requesting others to do for him 
that which he had ceased to be able to do for himself. 

Of the kind attention of his medical attendants, and their 
anxiety to afford to him the utmost benefit of their skill, he 
expressed himself most sensible. And it is due to them to 
say, that if he had been their nearest and dearest relative, 
they could not have devoted their time, care, and attention to 
him with more affectionate zeal than they did.* Nor did he 

• TiKie "ere Hr Heniy Halibrd and Dr. M'Michael, Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. 

Macgregor and. Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Brande, the apoUiecarf : — Sir Henr; 

Hairord, u has been stated iD aa «il7 part of tbii paper, came liinn hia residuica 
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ever betray any want of coitfidenoe iu their skill, or the least 
desire to resort to other advice. 

I mnBt add, that I can positively state, . hariBg been 
admitted freely to their cansnltatlons, that no di£Ecreiice of 
opinion preTaiied aniong them; they acted together cor- 
dially, and their only object seemed to be the wel&re of their 
illustrious padent. 

During the pn^ess of his illness, his Rc^al Highness 
received the most endearing and aj^tionate attendon tram 
the King, and from his brotiiers and sisters ; and thsy never 
&iied to be acknowledged with satMaction and witb gratitiide : 
the Princess Sophia especially, whose near residence admitted 
of more frequent intercourse, never missed coming to him in 
the course of the day, unless prevented by indispositiwi ; and 
I have already stated diat her Royal Highness by his desire^ 
took the sacrament with him on the 28th December. 

The visits of his Royal Highness's numerous and 
attached fnends were frequent, and they were invariably 
received with satisfaction, and with an expression of his sense 
of their attention. Upon these occasions he exerted himself 
to meet them cheerfijly, and to suppress the expression of 
pain or bodily uneasiness ; and they often left him with the 
belief that he was free from both, although tlus had by no 
means been the case. 

Nor did his Royal Higfaness's bodily safferingi or the 
contemplation of his critic^ state, dintinish in any degree 
the interest which he bad. ever taken in the stated of paUic 



in the country, with the viev of devoting Umulf to the m-e of hu Rofal- Hi^- 
uesa. He sacrificed, for this object, the unul period <rf' relaxatiaa froni bil u- 
duoui professianHl eng^^emenlB, and nothing could exceed the anxious care end 
the afTectionate solicitude with which he attended his Rojal Highness, watdied 
ever; stage of bis iUness, and administered to his comfbtt Dr. H'iMichael'B 
vi«ta were occasional, but UUerl; he took his full (hare of the dose attendance, 
and with equal seal and affection. Mr. Macgregor slept in his room, and waa 
with his Royal Highness earl; and late, and at all times within call. Mr. ^mp- 
wm occasionally relieved him in the close attendance, and latterly, when his Royal 
Highnew's utuation required that one of the surgeons should be constantly withia 
immediate reach, and should sit up in the adjoining room, Iilr. Brande togk ■ 
share in thai duty. — H. T. 
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afi&irs, and in the weJfare and prosperity of his country. 
These were at all times uppermost in his mind, and I am 
cxmvinced that they often engaged it in a much greater degree 
than did his own situation. H. Tatlob. 

His Royal Highness's remains lay in state at St Jame^a 
Palace, cm the 18th and 19tb of January; and oni the 90th 
were interred with great pomp in the cemetery femied- by 
George ill. st Windsor. The general and spontaneous, ces- 
sation of bnsiness on the day of the funeral, every shop being 
closed, proved the estimation in wbidi his Royal Highness 
was held by his fellow citizens, in a country wh^-e ib&!6 is no 
police to insist upon arbitrary expressions of sorrow, and the 
wiii of all is free. 

We cannot better conclude our Memoir of this deeply 
]am«ited Prince than by the following character of him from 
the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 



In the person of his Royal Highness the Duke of Yoric, 
we may justly say, in the language of Scripture, " there has 
&lten this day in our Israel a Prince and a Great Man." He 
has, from an early period of his manhood, performed a most 
important part ui public life. In the early wars of the French 
Revolution, he commanded the British forces on the continent; 
and although we claim not for his memory the admiration 
due to the ibtg and high gifts which in our latter times must 
combine to form a military genius of the- iirst order, yet it 
lias never beoi disputed, that in the field his Royal Highness 
-displayed intelligence, military skill, and his family attribute, 
the roost unalterable courage. He had also the universal 
teaimcoiy of the army for his efforts to lessen the distresses of 
the privates, during the horrors of an unsuccesful campa^n, 
in which he acquired, and kept to his death, the epithet of 
the Soldiers Friend. 

But it is not on account of these early services (hat we noiv, 
as boldly as our poor voice may, venture to bring forward the 
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late Duke of York's cliumB to the perpetual gmtitiide of hia 
country. It is as the reformer aud regenerator of the British 
army, which he brought from a state nearly allied to general 
contempt to such a pitch of excellence, that we may without 
much hesitation claim for them an equality witli> if not a 
superiority over, any troops in Europe. Hie Duke of York 
hod the firmness to look into and examine the causes which 
ever since the American war, though arising out of circum- 
stances existing long before, had gone es for to destroy the 
character of the British army, as the natural good materials 
of which it is composetr would permit The heart must have 
been bold that did not despair at the sight of such an Augean 
stable. 

In the first place, our system of purchasing commissions, 
— itself an evil in a military point of view, and yet indispens- 
able to the freedom of the country, — had been stretched so 
far as to open the way to every sort of abuse. No science 
was required, no service, no previous experience whatever; 
tfie boy, let loose from school the last week, might io the 
course of a month be a field-officer, if his friends were dis- 
posed to be liberal of money and influence. Others there 
were, against whom there could be no complaint for want of 
length of service, although it might be difiicult to see how 
their experience was improved by it It was no uncommon 
thing for a commission to be obtained for a child in the 
cradle; and when he came from college, the foitunate youth 
was at least a Ueutenant of some standing, by dint of &ir 
promotion. To sum up this catalogue of abuses, commissions 
were in some instances bestowed upon young ladies, when 
pensions could not be had. We know ourselves one ^r 
dame who drew the pay of Captain in the -~— dragoons, and 
was probably not much less fit for the service than some who 
at that period actually did duty ; for, as we have said, no 
knowledge of any kind was demanded fr^m the young officers. 
If they desired to improve themselves in the element^ parts 
of their profession, there were no means open either of direction 
or of instruction. But as a zeal for knowledge rarely ccdsta 
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where its attainment brmgs no credit or advantage, the gay 
young men who adopted the military profession were easily 
led into the fitshioa of thinking that it was pedantry to be 
master even of the routme of the exercise which they were 
obliged to perform. An intelligent serjeant whispered from 
time to time the word of command, which his captmn would 
have been ashamed to have known without prompting; and. 
thus the duty of the field-day was huddled over, rather than 
performed. It was natural, under such circumstances, that 
the pleasure of the mess, or of the card or billiard table, 
should occupy too much of the leisure of those who bad so 
few duties to perform, — and that extravagance, with all its 
disreputable consequences, should be the characteristic of 
many; while others, despairing of promotion, which could 
only be acquired by money or influence, sunk into mere 
machines, performing, without hope or heart, a task which 
they had learned by rote. 

To this state of things, by a succession of well-considered 
and effectual regulations, the Duke of York put a stop with 
a firm yet gentle band. Terms of service were fixed for every 
rank, and neither influence nor money was permitted to force 
any individual forward, until he had served the necessary 
time in the present grade which he held. No rank short of 
that of the Duke of York — no courage and determination 
inferior to that of his Royal Highness — could have accom- 
plished a change so important to the service, but which yet 
- was so unfavourable to the wealthy and to the powerftil, whose 
children and proteges had formerly found a brief way to pro- 
motion. Thus a protection was affiirded to those officers 
who could only hope to rise by merit and length of service ; 
while at the same time the young aspirant was compelled to 
discharge the duties of a subaltern before attiuning the higher 



In other respects, the influence of the Commander-in-Chief 
was found to have the same gradual and meliorating mfluence. 
The vicissitudes of real service, and the emergencies to which 
individuals are exposed, began to render ignorance imlashipn- 
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able, — as it was speedily fimnd, tliat mere valour, however 
fiery, was unable, on audi occasions, for the extrication of 
those engaged in them ; and that they who knew their duty 
and discharged it, were not only most secure of victory and 
safety in action, bat most distingubhed at head-quarters, and 
most certain of promotion. Tlius a taste for studying mathe- 
matics, and calculations applicable to war, was gradually 
introduced into the armyi and carried by some officers to a 
great length ; while a perfect acquaimiance with the routine 
of the field-day was positively demanded firom every officer 
in the sernce as an indispensable qualification. 

His Royal Highness also introduced a species of moral 
discipline among the officers of our army, which had the 
highest consequences on their character. Persons of the old 
school of Capttun I^ume and ' Captain Brazen, men who 
swore hard, drank deep, bilked tradesmen, and plucked 
pigeons, were no longer allowed to arrogate a character which 
they could only support by deep oaths and ready swords. If 
a tradesman, whose bill was unpaid by an officer, thought 
proper to apply to the Horse-Guards, the debtor received a 
letter firom head-qaarters, requiring to know if there existed 
any ot^ections to the accompt, and failing his rendering a 
eatis^tory answer, he was pat on stoppages until the creditor's 
demand was satisfied. Repeated applications of this kind 
might endanger the officer's commission, which was then sold 
for the payment of his creditors. Other delinquencies were 
at the same time adverted to ; and without maintaining an 
inquisitorial strictness over the officers, or taking too close 
inspection of the mere gaieties and follies of youth, a cmnplaint 
of any kind, implying a departure from the character of a 
gentleman and a man of honour, was instantly enquired intb 
by the Commander-4n-Chief, and the delinquent censured or 
punished, as the case seemed to require. 

TTie private soldiers equally engaged the attention of his 
Royal Highness. In the course of his superintendence of the 
armyj a military dress, the most absurd in Europe, was 
altered for one easy and comfortable for the men, and sititable 
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to the hardships tbey ore exposed to in actual service. The 
severe and vexatious rules exacted about the ^ing of hair, 
and other trifling punctilios (which had been found sometimes 
to goad troops into mutiny,) were abolished, and strict clean- 
, liuess was substituted for -a Hottentot bead-dress of tallow and. 
flour. The pay of the soldier was augmented, while care was 
at the same time taken that it shoald, as &r as possible, be 
eiqieaided in bettering his food and extending his comforts. 
The slightest complunt on the part of a private sentinel was 
as regularly inquired into, as if it had been preferred by a 
general officer. Lastly, the use of the cane (a brutal practice 
which our o£Scers borrowed from the Germans-) was- entirely 
{KTohibited ; and regular corporal punishments by the sentence 
of a court-martial have been gradually diminished. 

If, therefore, we find in the modern British officer more 
information, a more regular course of study, a de^>er -ac- 
quaintance with the principles of his profession, and a greater 
love for its exertions — if we find the private se^inel dis- 
charge his duty with a mind unembtttered by petty vexations 
and regimental exertions, conscious of immunily from 
capricious violence, and knowing where to appe^ if he snstuns 
injui^ ~— if we find in all ranks of the army a love of their 
profession, and a capacity of matching themselves with the 
finest troops which Europe ever produced, — to the memory 
of his ,Royal Highness the Duke of York we owe this diange 
fix>m the state of the fwces thirty years since. 

The means of improving the tactics of the British army did 
not escape bis Royal Highness's sedulous care and attenti<H). 
Formerly every commanding officer manoeuvred his regiment 
afler his own fashion ; and if a brigade of troops were brought 
blether, it was very doubtful whether they could execute any 
one combined movemmt, and almost certain that they could 
not execute the various parts of it on the same principle. 
Thk was remedied by the system of regulations compiled -by 
the late Sir David Dundas, and which obtaioed-the sanctiwi 
and countenance of hb Royal Highness. ThiS' one drcim- 
stance, of giving a nnifprm' la-inciple and' mode of vorking 
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to the different bodies, which are after all but parts of the 
same great machine, was in itself one of the most distinguished 
services which could be rendered to a national army ; and it 
is only surprising that, before it was introduced, the British 
army was able to execute any combined movements at all. 

We can but notice the Duke of York's establishment near 
Chebea for the Orphans of Soldiers, the cleanliness and 
discipline of which are a model for such institutions ; and the 
Royal Military School, or Collie, at Sandhurst, where every 
species of scientific instruction is afforded to those officers 
whom it is desirable to qualify for the service of the staff. 
The excellent officers who have been formed at this Institution, 
are the best pledge of what b due to its founder. Again we 
repeat that, if the British soldier meets his foreign adversaiy 
not only with equal courage, but with equal readiness and 
&cility of mancEuvre — if the British ofBcer brings against his 
scientific antagonist not only his own good heart and hand, 
but an improved and enlightened knowledge of his profession 
— to the memory of the Duke of York, the army and the 
country owe them. 

The character of his Royal Highness was admirably 
adapted to the task of this extended reformation, in a branch 
of the public service on which the sofe^ of England abso- 
lutely depended for the time. Without possessing any bril- 
liancy, his judgment, in itself clear and steady, was inflexibly 
guided by honour and principle. Ko solicitations could 
make bim promise what it would have been inconsistent with 
these principles to grant ; nor could any circumstances induce 
him to break or etude the promise which he had once given. 
At the same time, his feelings, humane and kindly, were, od 
all possible occasions, accessible to the claims of compassion ; 
and there occurred but rare instances of a wife widowed, or a 
family rendered orphans, by the death of a meritorious 
officer, without something being done to render their cala- 
mities more tolerable. 

As a statesman, the Duke of York, ftom his earliest appear- 
ance in public life, was guided by the opinions of Mr. mtt. B«t 
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two circumstances are worthy of remark : first, that his Royal 
Highness never permitted the consideration of politics to in- 
fluence him in his departmeait of Comiiiander-in-Chief, but 
gave alike to Whig as to ToryJ the preferment their service or 
their talents deserved. Secondly, in attaching himself to the 
party whose object is supposed to be to strengthen the Crown, 
his Royal Highness would have been the last man IQ invade, ia 
the slightest degree, the rights of the pet^le. Thelbllowing 
anecdote may be relied upon : — At the table of the Com- 
mander-in-Chie^ not many years since, a young officer entered 
into a. dispute with Lieut.-Col. — , upon the point to which 
military obedience ought to be carried. " IF the Commands- 
in-Chief," said the young officer, like a second Seid, " should 
command me to do a thing which I knew to be civilly illegal, 
I should not scruple to obey him, and consider myself as 
relieved from all responsibOity by the commands of my militaty 
superior." " So would not I," returned the gallant and 
intelligent officer who maintained the opposite side of the 
question. " I should rather prefer the risk of being shot for 
disobedience by my commanding officer, than hanged for 
transgressing the laws and violating the liberties of the 
country." " You have answered like yourself," said his 
Royal Highness, whose attention had been, attracted by ^lie 
vivacity of the debate; and the officer would deserve both 
to be shot and hanged that should act otherwise. I trust all 
British officers would be as unwilling to execute an illegal 
command, as I trust the Commander-in-Qiief would be inca- 
pable of issuing one." 

The religion of the Duke of York was sincere, and he was 
particularly attached to' the doctrines and constitution of the 
Church of England. In thb his. Royal Highness strongly 
resembled his father ; and, like his father, he entertained a 
conscientious sense of the obligations of the Coronation Oath, 
which prevented him from acquiescing in the further relax- 
ation of the laws ag^st Catholics. 
. In his person and countenance the Duke of York was larg^ 
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stout, and manly ; he spoke rather with some of the uidis- 
tinctnesa of utterance peculiar to his late &tber, than with 
the precision of enunciation which distinguishes the King, bis 
royal brother. — Indeed, hb Royal Highness resembled his 
late Majesty, perhaps, the most of any of George the Third's 
descendants. 

In social int^'course the Duke of York was kind, courteous, 
wd condescending; general attributes, we believe, of the 
blood royal of England, and well befitting the Princes of a 
free countryi It may be remembered, that when, in " days 
of youthful pride," his Royal Highness had wounded the 
feelings of a young nobleman, he never thought (^ sheltering 
himself behind his rank, but manfully gave reparation by 
receiving the (well-nigh fetal) fire of the offended par^, 
tbou^ he declined to return it 

• We would here^gladly conclude the subject; but to com- 
plete a portrait the shades as well as the lights must be 
inserted, and in their foibles as well as their good qualides, 
' Princes are the property of history. Occupied perpetually 
with official duty, which, to the last period of his life, he dis- 
charged with the utmost punctuality, the Duke of York was 
peculiarly negligent of his own afi&irs; and the embarrasnnents 
which arose in consequence, were considerably increased by 
an imprudent passion for the turf and for deep play. Tltose 
Hnhappy propensities exhausted the funds with which the 
nation supplied him liberally, and sometimes produced .extre- 
mities which must have been painfiil to a man of temper so 
honourable. The exalted height of Ms rank, which renders 
it doubtless more difficnlt to look into and regulate domestic 
expenditure, together with the engrossing duties of his Royal 
Hi^wess's o£Bce, may be admitted as alleviations, but not 
^lolo^e^ for this imprudence. 

. A'Criminal passion of a different nature proved, at one 
put of the Duke's life, frau^t with consequences likely to 
affect his character, destroy the confidence of the country in 
his ^ort^ and blight the &jr harvest of national gr«titud^ 
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for which he had toiled so hard. Itwas a striking illustration 
of the sentiment of Shakspeare : — 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make whips to scourge us. 

The Dnke of York married to Frederica, Princess Royal 
of Prussia, Sept. 29, 1791, lived with her on terms of de- 
cency, but not of afection ; and the Duke had formed, with a 
female called Clarke, a connexion justifiable certainly neither 
by the laws of religion nor morality. Imprudently he suf- 
fered this woman to express her wishes to him for the pro- 
motion of two or three officers, to whose preferment there 
conld be no other objection than that they were recommended 
by such a person. It might, doubtless, have occurred to the 
Doke, that the solicitations of a woman like this were not 
likely to be disinterested ; and, in feet, she seems to have 
&voured one or two persons as being her paramours, — 
several for mere prospect of gain, which she had subordinate 
agents to hunt out for, — and one or two from a real sense of 
good nature and benevolence. The eisamination of this 
woman and her various profligate intimates, before the House 
of Commons, occupied that assembly for nearly three months, 
and that with an intenseness of anxiety seldom' equalled. 
The Duke of York was acquitted from the motion brought 
against him by a majori^ of eighty ; but so strong was the 
outcry against him without doors — so much was the nation 
c<Hivinced that all Mrs. Clarke said was true, and so little 
could they be brought to doubt that the Duke of York was a 
conscious and participant' actor in all that person's schemes, 
that hb Koyal Highness, seeing his utility obstructed by 
popular prejudice, tendered to his Majesty the resignation of 
his ofBce, which was accepted accordingly, March 20, 1809. 
And thus, as according to Solomon, a dead fly can pollute 
the most precious unguent, was the honourable fame, ac- 
quired by the services of a lifetime, obscured by the conse- 
quences of what the gay world would have termed a venial 
levi^. .I^e warning to those of birth and eminence is of the 
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most serious nature. This sl^ had not been loug taken, 
when the mist in which the question was involved b^;aD to 
disperse. The public accuser in the House of Commons, 
Col(»)el WaixUe, was detected in some suspicious dealings 
with the principal witness, Mrs. Clarke, and it was evidently 
expectation of gain that had brought this lady to the bar as 
an evidence. Next occurred, in the calm moments of 
retrospect, the great improbability that his Royal Highness 
ever could know on what terms she negodated with those in 
whose lavour she solicited. It may be well si^i^XKed she 
conceal^ the motive for interesting herself in such as were 
his own favoured rivals, and what greater probaUlity was 
there, that she should explain to bim her mercenary specuK 
IftUons, or distinguish tiiem from the intercessions which she 
made upon more honourable motives? When the matter of 
the accusation was thus reduced to his Koyal Highness's 
haviDg been, in two or three infitances, the dupe of an artAii 
woman, men began to see that, when once the guilt of enter- 
taining a mistress was acknowledged, the disposition to gratify 
soch a person, who must always exercise a natural influence 
over her paramour, follows as a matter of course. It was 
then that the public compared the extensive and lengthened 
train of public services, by which the Duke had distingui^ed 
himself in the management of the army, with the trifling foible 
of his having granted one or two favours, not in themselves 
improper, at the request of a woman who had such t^poi^ 
tunities to pr^ss her suit; and, doing his Royal Highness 
the justice he well deserved, welcomed him back, in May 
18,1 Ij to tlie situation Ixom which be had been driven by 
calumny and popular prejudice. 

In that high command his Royal Highness c<Mitinued to 
tnanage our military a£Ws. During the last years of the 
most momentous war that ever was waged, bis Royal H%h- 
Dt^s prepared the most splendid victories our annals boas^ 
by an unceasing attention to the character and talents of the 
officers^ and the comforts and health of the m«i. Trained 
ujoder a system so admirable, our army seemed tp increase in 
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f^cacy, power, and even in numbers, in proportion to the 
increasing occasion which the public had for their services. 
Nor is it a less pr^e, that when men so disciplined returned 
from scenes of battle, ravaged countries, and stormed cities, 
they re-assumed the habits of priVMe life as if they had never 
left them. 

This superintending care, if not the most gaudy, is amongst 
the most enduring flowers which will bloom over the Duke of 
York's tomb. It gave energy to Britain in war, and strength 
to her in peace. It comlaned tranqnilli^ with triumpfa, and 
morality with the habits of a military life. -If our soldiers 
have been found invincible in battle, and meritorious in 
peacefol sode^ when restored to its bosOOi, 1^ no Briton 
fcn^ that this is owing to the paternal c&re of him to whose 
menu»y we here o£fer an imperlect tHbute^ 



The materials of which the foregoing memoir has beeii 
composed, were derived from various public documents, and 
from numerous periodical and miscellaneous works. 
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SIR JAMES BRISBANE, Knight, 

A GOHPANIOK OF THE HOST HONOURABLE MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE bath;. AND LATE COHHAHDER 0F-HI8 HAJEBTV'S 
-SHIPS \S THE KAST INDIES. 

M. HIS gallant and dist'ingaished officer was the fiftb, bnt second 
surviving son of Admiral John Brisbane, vrfio died in 1807, 
and was a younger brother to Rear-Adiniral Sir Charles 
Brisbane, K.C.B. the present Governor of St. Vincent's. He 
was bom in 1774, entered the naval service as a midshipman 
on board the CuUoden, Capt Thomas Rich, during the Datcb 
armament of J787 : and in the spring <^,the following year 
was removed into the Andromeda ttlgate, commanded by bis 
Royal Highness, Prince William Henry, the present Lord 
High Admiral, under whom he served on the Halifax and 
West India stations, until that ship was put out of commission 
in 17S9. He then joined the Southampton, S2, commanded 
by the late Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, which was the first 
vessel in which King George the Third ever went to sea. 

At the period of the Spanish armament, we 6nd Mr. Bns- 
bone serving under H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, in the 
Valiant of 74 guns. Tliat ship being put out of commission at 
the close of 1790, he was transferred to the Shark shx^ 
commanded by the Hon. A. K. L^ge, with whom he con- 
tinued as acting lieutenant till the breaking out of the French 
revolutionary war in 179S, when he joined the London, a 
second rate, fitting for the flag of his royal patron ; but cir- 
cumstances occurring to prevent the Duke from going to ses, 
she was paid off, and Mr. Brisbane received on board the 
Queen Chariotte, of 100 guns, bearing the flag of Earl Howe, 
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under whom he had the honour of serving as a signal mid- 
shipman, in the memorable battle of June I, 1794. 

In the month of September following, Mr. Brisbane was 
promoted to tJie rank of lieutenant, and appcnnted to TEspiegle 
sloop of war, stationed in the Channel. From that vessel he 
exchanged into the Sphynx, a 20>gun ship; and in her assisted 
at the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope by Sir George K. 
Elphinstone, and Major-General Clarke; after which event 
he was removed into the Monarch, 74, bearing the vice^- 
miral's flag. 

At the capture of a Dutch squadron in Saldanha Bay, 
Aug. 18, 1796, Mr. Brisbane being at that time first lieu- 
tenant of the Monarch, was immediately made a commaader 
into one of the prizes ; and a few days afterwards, was ap' 
pointed to the command of the Daphne, a small frigate, in 
which, he accompanied the cammander-in-chtef on his return 
to Europe. 

' Captain Brisbane's post commission not being confirmed 
by the Admiralty, he remained on the half-pay list of com* 
manders from his arrival in England, about Jan. 1797, till 
early in 1601, when he was appointed to the Cruiser of Iff 
guns, on the North Sea station. He subsequ«itly proceeded 
to the Sound, in company with the expediUon under Sir Hyde 
Parker, sent thither to dissolve the Northern Confederacy; 
and whilst on that service, distinguished himself by his " un- 
remitting exertions " in ascertaining the channels round th& 
great shoal called the Middle Gromid, and,m laying down 
. fresh buoys, the Danes having either removed or misplaced 
the former ones. His good conduct on this occasion was 
offici^ly reported by I^rd Nelson, who, in a private letter to . 
Earl St Vincent^ mentioned him as highly deserving of pro- 
motion.' During the absence of Captain Robert Waller Ot- 
way, who had been charged with the coinmander-in-chier$ 
despatches, relative to the great victory obtained oVer the 

' • The CraiMT mi Ktocbcd (o X«ni NeUon't dJHikm in tba Uttle off Co- 
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DoneE, Gaptun Bri^ne commanded the LrondoiH bmriiig 
Sir Hyde Parker's Sag.* He afterwards acted successively 
in the Oanges, 74, and Alcmene &i^te ; and Lord Nelson's 
recc^nmendation being at length attended to, be vas Snail; 
confirmed as a post-captain to the Saturn, 7^ the fli^;-ship c^ 
ReatwAdnural Totty, by oonunisBuxi dated bade to the day of 
^battle, 

la Dec 1801, Rear-Admiral Totty obtained the chief com- 
mand at tlifi Leewwrd Islands, where he fell a victim to 1^ 
yellow ferer, a few months after his arrival. In consequence 
of this melaocboiy event, tlie Sotam r^umed to England and 
was paid off in tiie summer of 16Q9. 

At tfas itenewal of the war in 180S, C^tain Brisbane was 
appointed to ihe commtind o£ the Sea Fenciblea aa the coast 
of Kent, wherabe continued till the autumn of 1806, when be 
joined the -AliimsDe on the Irish statitni ; where he csfilured 
le Courier I^^ndi privateer, formerly a British bired' cutter 
«of 7 guns, placed Sot 14, witli a complemmt of 70 men, Jjan. 
^ 1807. 

V)a Lord GatAatn'B removal from Irriand to conimaitd the 
Channd fleet,- flte Alcmene was tran^rred with that noble- 
jnao, ;and«mtti»ued nnder bis <M:ders till the spring of 1808] 
when Captain Srisbaoe was appointod to la Belle Foule, a 
58-gun fiigate, in which he shortly after convt^ired a iajgc 
fleet of 'merchantmen to the Mediterranean. On his arrival 
there, he rec^ved <Urections &<»» Lord Collingwood to assume 
the command of the squadron employed in blockading Corfu* 
4nd watthiAg the entrance of the Adriadc Sea. 

"Whilst thus empl<^ed. Captain Brisbane nuCerioUy inter- 
rupted tha enemy's trade, cnt off all the si4>plies sent fnmi 
Italy for the French gamstm at Coriii, and amongst nnmerow 
other Vessels, captured one having on board the military chests 
In Feb: 1809, that island being greatly distressed for want «f 
com, itfie enemy determined to risk one of their frigates for a 

»the»«nia AiplawMchh9lMdaTTadwa>ld*iyiwn>tth> c i« nWmf < mi™ « 
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supply; and accordingly, le Var, pierced for Si guns, but 
having only 26 mounted, availing herself of a strong soutberiy 
gale and dark night, pushed out for Brindisi, but was disco* 
Tered by Captun Brisbane at day-ligbt on the following 
morning, and pursued by hini into the Gulf of Valona, where 
she mocn«d wiUi cables to the walls of the Turkish fortress, 
mounting 14 hea^ guns, with another fort on an eminence 
above her, completely commanding the whole anchorage. 

Light and partial winds prevented Captain Brisbane closing 
with the enemy till <uie F. M. on the ensuing day (Feb. 15% 
when he ancbored in a position at once to take or destroy th« 
frigitte, and at the same time to keep in check the formidable 
force he saw prepared to support her. A most animated and 
wdl-directed fire was immediately opened by la Belle Poole | 
and the fort% contrary to expectation, making no effort to 
protect le Var, the latter was soon compelled to surrender.* 

Some time after tliis event, the enemy's force at Corfo hav* 
ing increased so much as to induce Lord CoUingwood to 
attach a ship of the line to that station, Captain Brisbane was 
supo'seded in tlie command of the squadron by C^tain Eyr« 
of tire iSfagnificent ; with whom be proceeded in September 
following, to join tiie expedition suit &om Sicily to re-establish 
the Septinsular republic. 'Hie following are extracts from the 
pubhc letters of Captain l^ranger, the senior office of the 
naval force employed on that occasion : — 

"H.M.S. Warrior^ Oct. 35, 1809. 
" I sailed from Messina on the 23d ultimo, in company 
with the PhUomel, two large gun-boats, and the transports 
with troops, under the ccnnmand of Brigadier^General Oswald, 
aiMl proceeded off Cepbalooia, where we arrived on the 28th* 
and continued until the 1st Oct ; during which days we were | 
joined* as had been previously arranged, by the Spartan iirom 
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Malta; and the Magnificent, Belle Poole, and Kingfisher, 
from Coriii ; and anchored that night in the bay of Zante, just 
without reach of the nearest battery. 

- " Atday-light on the following momin^ the boats assembled 
alongside the Warrior, and under cover of the Spartan, Belle 
Poule, and gun-boats, who soon silenced the batteries, landed 
a division of the army, in the most perfect order, about three 
mUes from the town ; and whilst Cieneral Os^vald was advanc- 
ing, Capt^tis Brenton and Brisbane, and the gun-boats 
conducted by Mr. Cole, my first lieutenant, were actively 
employed in keeping the enemy, who had re-manned their 
batteries, in check, and covering the second disembarkation ; 
when the whole army moved forward, and closely invested the 
castle, to which the French had retired from every direction. 
A proclamation was in the mean time jlistributed among the 
inhabitants, explanatory of oar views ; fuid finding, as was^ ex- 
pected, that they r^oiced in the expulsion of these common 
disturbers of mankind, I forbore attacking with the ships a 
strong battery on the mole-head, which could not be taken 
without destroying a great part of the town; and I have the 
satis&ction of adding, that in the course of the day the enemy, 
though advantageously situated, in a most important and com- 
mandii^ position, thought proper to capitulate. 
■ •* No time was lost after the surrender of Zante, in estab' 
lishiog a provi»onal government, re-embarking the troops, 
and proceeding on the 4th instant, with the squadron, aug- 
mented by the arrival of the Leonidaa, to Cephalonia, the 
port of which was entered with the men-of-war formed in two 
columns, and the transports in the rear, and taken possession 
of without any opposition on the part of the enemy ; which, 
indeed, from the formidable force I had the honour to com- 
mand, would have been perfectly useless : and having landed 
the ^vance the same evening, the general summoned the 
fort of St. George, situated on a steep hill, two leagues from 
the town, which immediately surrendered on the same terms 
as those granted to the garrison at Zante ; both islands were 
fortunately occupied by his Majesty's forces without any loss 
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whatever, aod theSeptinsular fleg, together with the British^ 
to the great joy of the inbdntants, displayed at each.* 
" To Rear-Admiral George Martin." 

Id the spring of 1810, Obtain Brisbane assisted at the re- 
duction of St Maura; andduringpartof the siege had the sole 
charge of the naval arrangements, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing letter from Captain Eyre to Rear-Admiral Martin: — • 

" Ji^ign^cent, aiStMatira, jfyHl 18, 1610. 

" Sir,— Having, in my letter to Lord Collingwood of the 
6th of last month, stated the principal reasons which induced 
General Oswald and myself to determine upon attacking the 
enemy in the Island of St. Maura, I have now the aatis&ction 
to inform you of the complete success of our expedition. 

" Immediately this measure was resolved upon, I sailed 
from Cephfilonia to collect the squadron, and directed Captain 
Griffiths of the Leonidas to cruise to the northward of St. 
Maura, in order to prevent any supplies or reinforcements 
being sent to Corfu; a service which was most effectually 
performed. On the 18th March we were all assembled at 
Zfuite; but the Montague, in working into the road, tfarou^ 
the ignorance of the pilot, got upon the shoal, and knocked 
her rudder off, by which unfortunate accident she was pre- 
vented from accompanying us. The troops which she was 
intended to take being divided amongst tb6 other ships, as 
also her marines, under the command of Captain Snow, and 
the General having done me the honour to embark on board 
the Magnificent, I sailed with the Belle Ponle, Imogene, 
three gun-boats, and five transports, early on the morning of 
the 21st, and arrived at St. Maura the same evening. I gave 
directions to Captain Stephens of the Imbgene, to anchor as 
close to the shore as pw^sible, taking the gun-boats with him, 
in order to cover the landing of the troops, and to silence two 
email batteries which were situated near the landing-place. 

* The iiUnd of Ilhaca wu uken b; the Fhilomsl iloop of war, and ■ delach- 
ineDt of troops, Oct. B; tmi Cerigoby the Spaitan, and > pir^ of loMian under 
M^or CUrke, on the 1 3th of the lame montfa. 
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'* The disembsrkatioa iiegao at day-break the following 
morning, and was very expeditiously effected, under the im- 
mediate direction of Captain Brisbane. The marines bdon^ng 
to the Magnificent, Montagu, and Belle Poule, were landed 
at the same time, and attached to the army. One of the 
batteries fired at the Imogene ; but upon a brisk return being 
made from the gun-boats, the enemy abandoned it, as he also 
did two other batteries, which commanded the entrance of a 
laige lake that extends to the town and citadel. 

** The citadel of St. Maura is situated upon a low neck of 
land, prcgecting into the sea, on the north-east end of the 
island ; and though nearly surrounded by tfae sea, is' from its 
embayed positioii, and sh^owness of the water, unaasailable 
by ships. 

" The want of secure ant^orage on that side of the island 
obliged me to place the transports in a port six or seven raiks 
fii3m where the operations were to be carried on. 

" As soop as the troops were landed, they began their 
march towards tfae town, which was given up without oppo- 
sition, and taken possession of by Colonel Lowe and a body 
of troops. Another division continued on its route towards 
the citadel. I thought it necessary to accompany the General, 
in order to facilitate auch supplies and co-operation from the 
ihips as the circumstance of the moment might render neces- 
lary. When we reached the northern shore, it was discovered 
that the wiemy had constructed two strong redoubt supon a 
neck of land a considerable distance in advance of the dtadeJ, 
and which It was necessary to drive him from before anything 
could be undert^en agdnst the prindptJ work. A battery 
of two guns, still further in advance, the enemy had beoi 
forced to abandon, by a detachment of tnx^s under the conn 
mand o£ Major Church. The Leonidas was then only a few 
nules from the shore; and the weather being fine, it was 
judged a favourable opportunity to make aa immediate and 
joint attack upon the first redoubt. 

" Captain Brisbane, who was vrith me, ever anxious to 
render himself of use, volunteered to take any orders to the 
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Z.e<Hud8B. Z therefore sent directioDs by bim to Captun 
Griffiths, to anchor as near the redoi^ as possible, and 
euinonade it ; which was executed with his usual promptitude. 
Tlie boops, at the same time, with the General at their head, 
advanced under a heavy fire of grape and musketry to llie 
assault, drove the enemy from his entrenchments at the point 
of the bayiHiet, and followed bim bo close, that he had not 
time to rally at the second redoubt, but fled through it 
withont 'shaping, and was pursued close to the walls of the 
citadeL The acquisition of these posts, which from that 
moment we retained possession of, was of the greatest im^ 
portance to the future operations. 

" Beii^ myself wounded in the head, I was under the 

/ necessity, for a few days, of giving up the naval arrangementa 

to Captain Brbbane, to whose zealous ardour, whatever 

service he is employed upon, it is impossible fcv me to do 

sufficient justice. 

*' On the 25th, finding myself able to ^ve all such direo* 
tions as could be necessary for the service going forward, and 
that it was very essential to increase the force on the north 
«de of the island, I directed Captain Brisbane to proceed 
there in tlie Bdle Poule, taking with him the Im(^[ene and 
gun-boats. 

" C^tain Stephens had been wounded in the foot at tfae 
titorming of the redoubts, but was too zealous to allow it to 
interfere with bis personal exertions, I am sorry to say that 
he still suffers from it very considerably. 

" Ten of the Magnificent's guns were landed, and 150 
aeamen, under the command of Lieutenant Astley, whose 
assiduous attention and activity in performing every duty en* 
trusted to him, the General speaks of in strong terms of 
approbation. 

" On the 30th the Montague joined me. Captain Moubray, 
by the greatest exertions, had re-hung his rudder at Zaote, 
and lost not a moment afterwards in following us. On hev 
arrival, two of her lower-deck guns were landed, and 100 of 
her seamen, to do duty on shore. I at the same time directed 
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C^taJD Moubray to superintend all tbe oper^ons that were 
going forward, that no assistance which the ships could give 
might be omitted. On the 7th April, I left tbe transports 
under the care of the Montagu, and proceeded to the Of^osite 
side of the island, where our batteries opened the following 
morning. The seamen of the Magnificent, in consequence of 
tbe ship going to sea, were withdrawn from the shore, and an 
additional number sent from the Montagu, the whole being 
then under the command of Lieutenant Lyons of that ship. 

" The only way the citadel could be approached with 
cannon being a narrow neck of land, and which is composed 
principally of loose gravel thrown up bythe sea, the difficulties 
in erecting our batteries had been very great ; but the ardour 
and ener^es of the soldiers and sailors, animated in every 
danger and every fetigue by tlie continual presence of General 
Oswald, rose in proportion as the obstacles presented them- 
selves. Captmns Brisbane and Griffiths, with the masters of 
their ships, took great pains to sound abont the citadel ; but 
it was found impracticable to carry the sh^s nearer than a 
mile. On the 5th, the Kingfisher joined us from Malta: and 
information having been received that the enemy had made 
great preparations at Cor&i and Parga, to throw supplies into 
St. Maura, I directed Captain Tritton to keep under way at 
a short distance in the offing, and Captain StephenEi*to anchor 
in the Imogene, just out of gun-shot of the enemy's works. 
The vigilant attention paid by these officers to that important 
piece of duty, is highly creditable to them ; and, I believe, 
not a boat made its way. The citadel kept up a spirited fire 
till the night of the 1 5th, when a detachment of troops, under 
the command of Colonel Moore, drove the enemy from an 
advanced entrenchment, and lodged itself in their place. A 
very heavy fire of grape and musketry continued for many 
hours; but the enemy finding that the British troops were 
immoveable, and that his own men were picked off in the 
embrasures, he sent a flag of truce to propose terms of capi- 
tulation. Captain Moubray and Colonel Lowe were anUioi^ 
aed by the Creneral and myself to treat with tbe Governor. 
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In a short time terms were agreed upon, and that ni^t the 
gates put into oar possession. 

" It is a great pleasure to me, Sir, to represent to you the 
flattering terms in which the General speaks of the uninter' 
rupted good conduct of the seamen and marines employed on 
shore during this siege, and which is so creditable to' the 
officers who were with them ; and though the part which the 
ships could take, fT<Hn the peculiar situation of the place, was 
very limited, yet I am sure you would readily believe, from 
the known character of the captains I iiad the honour to have 
under my command, that the greatest zeal and anxtety^ were 
shown by them to do every thing that was possible. Ilie 
assistance I received from Ctqitain Moubray, and his unre- 
mitdnff attention to every piece of duty that was going forward, 
demand my warmest acknowledgments. To Lieutenant 
f^phick, the first Ueutenwit of the Magn'rficent, a verygtmattt 
and zealous officer, I am much indebted, for bis attention 
and assiduity at a time when I was unable to exert myself as 
usual; and it would be injustice if I omitted to mention the 
readiness and alacrity shown by Lieutuiant Bussel, agent of 
transports, in attending any duty which was required of him, 
when the lieutenants of the Magnificent were employed on 
ehore." 

On the 11th Dec. in the same year. Captain Brisbane 
ci^tured the Carlotta, Italian brig of war, pierced for 14 guns, 
but only 1.0 mounted, with a complement of 100 men, fixHn 
Venice boutid to Corfu. About the same period, be assisted 
at the -ctqitiire <^ a French national schooner, on the coast of 
Dalmatia. 

At 10 A. M. on the 4th May 1811, la Belle Poule,- being 
€Hi a cruise off the coast of Istria, in company with the Alceste 
frigate, discovered and chased a French IS-gun brig: into the 
small harbour of Parenza. Having received intelligence that 
such A vessel might be expected, conveying supplies of all 
descriptionsifor the French irigates which had escaped into 
Ra^usa, after their action with a British squadron off Lissa, 
Ca{^n Btisbane felt that no means should be left imtried to 
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capture or destroy her. AAer reconnoitriog her portion, 
and consulting the pilots aod Mr. Boardman, an officer 
belonging to the Acorn, who, from bis general local knowledge 
of the Adriatic, had handsomely volunteered his services for 
the cruise, he finind it impracticable for the frigates to enter 
the port, there being only fifteen feet water in it, but that the 
brig might nevertheless be cannonaded with e^ct where she 
was then lying: accordingly at 3 P. M. both ships stood 
in, within a cable's length of the rocks at the entrance of the 
harbour, and opened an animated fire on her, and a battery 
under which she lay. In about an hour &om the commence- 
ment, the brig hauled on shore near the town completely out 
of the reach of shot ,- and all further efforts from the frigates 
being perfectly useless, Capt^n Brisbane determined on taking 
possession of an island in the mouth of the berbour, and 
witJiin mo^et-fihot of the town. The ships being anchored 
after the close of the day, about four miles fron^ the shore, 
200 seamen and the whole of the marines were landed, under 
the orders of Lieutenant John M'Curdy, and took possession 
thereof about 11 o'clock. With incessant labour, and the 
most extraordinary exertions, a defence was thrown up^ and 
• battery of two howitzers and two 9'pounder8 erected on a 
commanding position, by five A. M. A field-piece was also 
placed at some distance to the left, to divide the attention of 
the €9iemy, wh(^ aware of what was going on, had been busily 
mq)loyed during the night phuiting guns in various ports of 
the harbour. Soon after five o'clock the French opened a 
cross fire from four different positicms, which was immediately 
returned, and kept up on both sides with great vigour for five 
hours ; vbea the brig being cut to pieces, the detacbmentt 
guns, ammunition) &c. were re-embarked with the most 
perfect order and regularity. Hiis service was perftmned 
with theloBs of four men killed and the same number wouodedu 
The fr^^Btes were frequently hulled by the batteries, but 
received no other damage that could not be instantly r&r 
paired. 
Ia Belle Poole retnxned to England in August follovin^ 
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and vaa subseqnently employed cmisin^ oa the Chaimel star- 
don, where she captured the General Gates, a &st-«ailuig pri- 
vateer, and several other American vessels. 

About Sept 1812, Captain Brisbane was appointed to the 
Pembroke of 74> guns, in which ship he served with Uie Chan- 
nel fleet under the coomiand of Lord Keith till the summer 
of 1 8 1 3, when he was again ordered to the Mediterranean. Qn 
the 5th Nov. in the same year, the Pembroke had three men 
wounded in the skirmish with the rear of the Toulon fleet. 
Capt^n Brisbane was soon afterwards dtiached, with the 
Aigle and Alcmene frigates undw his orders, to cruise off 
Corsica and in the Gulf of Genoa. At 10 A.M. April 11, 
ISll, being off Cape delle Meller he discovered twenty sail 
of French vessels, the greater part of which, on seeing the 
British squadron, ran ashore under the guns of Port Ubitricei 
Passing close along the line of the enemy's batteries^ the 
Pembroke and her companions andiored at muskeit>-sbot dtfr< 
tance from the town, and despatched their boats to endeavour 
to get the vessels off from the beach ; but they had scaccely 
pulled up to them, before they were assailed with a heavy 
fire of musketry from behind the houses. The ships now 
opened dieir broadsides ; but being unwiUing to destroy the 
town, Captain Brisbane sent a flag of truce to demand the 
vessels, but without effect Determined not to lose time, he 
ordered the ships to renew their fire, and at the end of an 
bour had the satia&ction to see the French colours hauled 
down, and a white flag hung out ib token of submission. In 
the mean lime, almost all the vessels had been stripped and 
scuttled ; but by great exertions during the night and fc^ow- 
ing day, four of them were got off, and the greater part of the 
cargoes of the others, whidi were destroyed. ,One of the 
latter was armed with four long gims. The captors oa this oc- 
casion bad two men killed and four wounded. 

Soon after the performance of this service, Captain ^i^banc 
ieU in. with the squadron under Sir Edward PeUew, then piro- 
ceeding to cort^terate with Lord William Bentinck's army, in 
the reduction of Genoa. The Pembroke accompanied this 
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squadron, and was conBequendy present at die surrender of 
that place ; after vhich event Captain Brisbane was sen^ widi 
a small force under, his orders, accompanied by Major-General 
Montressor and 1800 troops, to take provisional possession 
of Corsica, where he remained until a convention was signed 
by his military colleague and the French General Berthier, by 
which the forts of Ajaccio, Colvi, and Boniiacio, were deli- 
vered up to the British, to be retained by them until the ulti- 
mate disposal of the island should be decided upon by die 
respective governments of Europe. 

On his return to Genoa, Captain Brisbane was ordered 
home, with four French brigs of war, taken at that place, under 
his protection. The Pembroke was paid off about Sept. 1814. 

In the spring of the ensuing year Captain Brisbane was 
appointed to the Boyne, a second rate, bearing the flag of 
XiOrd Exmouth, who bad been ordered to re-assume the com- 
mand on the Mediterranean station, in consequence of Buona- 
parte's return to France from Elba. After contributing' to 
the restoration of the King of Naples, his Lordship proceeded 
to Genoa, and fi^m thence escorted Sir Hudson Lowe and 
4,000 British troops to Marseilles, for the purpose of creating 
a diversion in favour of the allied armies previous to the decisive 
battle of Waterloo. 

During the celebrated expedition against Alters, Captain 
Brisbane commanded Lord Exmouth's flag-ship, the Queen 
Charlotte of 108 guns ; and after die bloody batde of Aug. 
27, 1816, was selected by the commander-in-chief to negociate 
with the Dey, who vras compelled to make a public i^logy 
faeft}re his ministers, and beg pardon of the British Consul, in 
terms dictated by the subject of this memoir. 
. The objects of the expedition having been fully accom- 
plished. Captain Brisbane was charged with the duplicates of 
his noble chief's despatches, with which he came home over- 
land, and arrived at the Admiralty some days before the ori- 
ginal; On the 2d Oct. in the some year, he received die 
bbnour of knighthood, as a reward for his able and meritorions 
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conduct He bad been nominated a C. B. for bui former 
services, at the extension of Uiat order in 1815. 

Being appointed to the chief command of His Majesty's 
ships in the East Indies, Sir James Brisbane was engaged in 
the arduoos, although eventually triumphant expedition agdnst 
the Burmese. Sir Archibald Campbell, in his dispatches, oc- 
kowledges bis obligations to Sir James, for his "judicious and 
cordial co-operation." He was repeatedlythanked by the Indian 
govemmeot for his exertions and bravery while in command of 
the flotilla on the Irawaddy ; and was joint commissioner with 
Sir Archibald Campbell in signing the treaty with the King 
of A.\ii The severity of this service, however, unfortunately 
brought on a serious illness ; and tliis gallant o£Bcer died on 
board his Majesty's ship Warspit^ at Sidney, New South 
Wales. 

Sir James Brisbane married, in 1 800, the only daughter of 
John Ventham, Esq, by whom he had one sou and two 
daughters. 



The foregoing Memoir is principally derived from " Mar- 
shall's Royal Naval Biography." 
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ssiiios nixow or the societt of amtiquabies. 

jyLft. Oadock wm the only surviving bod of Joseph Cr^doek, 
Esq., of Leicester and Gumlej', by Mary Atuiice, his first 
wife. He was bora at Ldce^r, 9th of January, 1741-2, 
imd baptiied at St. Martin's church ther^ 10th December 
following. 

At a late period of hia life Mr. Cradock had teken ^eat 
puns to elnodate the origin of his own family ; and the resnlt 
of his researches was, that he conceived himself to be de- 
scended from Caradoc, by tlie Romans termed Caractacus. 
Ilie final defeat of this patriot and defender of his country 
was at a mountain near Shrewsbury, named after him Caer 
Caradoc; and his flying descendants settled afterwards in 
Leicestershire, Staffordshire, and a larger portion of them at 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. In travelling through Britanny 
Mr. Cradock recognized the crest of his family at a village 
called Caradoc, not far from Rennes, and the language of 
that province still bears great affinity to that of Wales. 

Mr. Cradock's family long resided at I^eicester. His 
great-grandfather, Edmund Cradock, was mayor in 1645, 
and agiun ia 1657; and his grand&ther, Edmund, served 
that office in 1 702 : from this gentleman is descended the 
present representative of the &mily, Sir Edmund Cradock 
Hartopp, Bart. 

Mr. Cradock's fether was a younger brother. He acquired 
a large property, and purchased many estates in the borough 
of Leicester, and at Knighton and Gumley, in that county. 
Mr. Cradock's mother, Mary Annice, died in 1 749,' aged 
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46, and bis bther roarridd, secondly) Anne, daughter of 
Richard Ludlam, M.B., and sister of two distinguished cler- 
gymen and mathematicians, the Rev. William and Thomas 
Ladlam. * For his mother-in-law Mr. Cradock ever retained 
the ftHidest recollections. She died in 1774, aged 56, and 
was buried at Wjlford, in Nottinghamshire. 

Whm about nine years old, young Cradock was placed at 
the grammar-school of Leicester, then under the care of the 
Rev. Gerrard Andrewes, where he had for feUow-scholam, 
Farmer, afterwards Master of Emanuel, who was some years 
his senior, and the son of his schoolmaster, Gerrard Andrewes, 
the late Dean of Canterbury, who was his junior. For both 
these eminent men Mr. Cradock retained a strong affection 
till their deaths; and here it may be remvked, that the 
grandson of his old master, the present Rer. Gerrard Thomas 
Andrewes, performed the last solemn rites at Mr. Cradock's 
fiineraL 

Whilst resident at Leicester, young Cradock was assisted 
in his studies by a man of powerfiil genius, and a celebrated 
Greek scholar, the Rev. John Jackson, Master of Wigston's 
Hospital, author of " Chronolo^cal Antiquities," and a 
staunch opponent of Warburton. f As a reward for an exer- 
cise that pleased bim, Jackson presented his pupil with an 
Elzevir edition of Buchanan's poems, which Mr. Cradod: 
ever retained with great, veneration. 

Li passing through I^ndon to Bath, with his &ther, Mr. 
Cradock for the first time witnessed a theatrical exhibidon ; 
it se&OB to have made a very strong impression on him, as 
he to the last rsnembered with delight the pleasure he then 
enjoyed. It was Miss Macklin's benefit, and the play " As 
you like it;" in which Woodward and Mrs. Cibber both 
performed. 

It was Mr. Cradock's misfbdrtune to lose his &ther when 

* See Mcounb of these eminent brotben in Nicholi'a Historr of I^eicestenhire, 
vo]. i. pp. 31S. £03. 

f See an ample memmr of Ur, Jackioa, in the HiM(V7 of LeiceMenUre, toI. L 
pp. 498, 500. 
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he was about seventeeen years of age, he dyiDg in 1759, aged 
70. After a short tune Mr. Cradock obtained his trustees' 
consent to spend the season at Scarborough, where, at the 
table of Dr. (afterwards Sir Noah) Thomas, he was admitted 
to company, which, if not very suitable to his age or station, 
must have been very exciting to a young man. The Duke of 
York, Marquess of Granby, Mr. Sterne, Mrs. Gibber, and 
Col. Sloper, were &equent visitors at the Doctor's table. 
After figuring for about six weeks, dancing at every ball, and 
partaking of every diversion, he was hastily recalled, and most 
strongly reproved for his levity and imprudence. 

The time had now arrived when he ought to have been 
sent to college; but at the suggestion of his friend Dr. Hurd, 
his trustees first placed him for a year with the Kev. Mr. 
Pickering of Mackworth, Derbyshire, who had no other 
pupil except Mr. Burdett, &ther of the present baronet. 
Here he was happily secluded under a regular course of 
study, which scon fitted him for Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 

But first he was permitted to vbit London, and be present 
at the gaieties consequent on the coronation of George the 
Third. This was the first time Mr. Cradock made any con- 
siderable stay in London. He soon acquired a lasting relish 
for the intellectual pleasures only to be enjoyed in'perfection 
at the metrt^iolis. Theatrical amusements engrossed much 
of his attention, Garrick was then in the zenith of his fame; 
and Mr. Cradock was introduced to him behind the scenes^ 
when dressed as Oakley, in the " Jealous Wife." This intro- 
duction afterwards ripened into a lasting fi-iendship ; for they 
were congenial spirits. 

Mr. Cradock then retired to his studies at Emanuel Col- 
lege, where he profited by the able lectures of his quondam 
school-fellow. Farmer, in Aristophanes : he had a private tutor 
in the Greek classics in general; and ever looked back with 
great satisfaction to the lectures on the Greek Testament 
by the principal tutor of his college, the celebrated Mr. 
Hubbard. 
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. Having no house of his own, Mr. Cradock passed tfae 
vacations of coll^;e with various friends, particularly with the 
ftmily of Sir John Cust, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Peter Wyche, Esq., of Great Ormond Street, Mr. Banks, 
Chancellor of York, the intimate friend of Lord Mansfield, 
Lady Wilmot of Chaddesden, Derbyshire, &c. &c. Such 
company was more inviting to a gay and wealthy young man 
than dry study at college. The consequence was, that when 
^e time arrived, Mr. Cradock dreaded his examination in 
mathematics (in which science alone honours could be ob- 
tiuned), and, though lie had devoted himself closely to clas- 
sical studies, never offered himself for his degree. But de- 
clavuUion was his forte ; and he entertiuned a hope that the 
young King would have visited Cambridge, when he was to 
have been recommended to speak before his Majesty, which 
might have entitled him to an honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. Of this he was disappointed ; and be Snally lell Cam- 
bridge without graduating. 

In town he had been introduced to the amiable young 
lady whom in 1765 he married. She was Anna Francises, 
third daughter of the late Frauds Stratford of Merevale 
Hall, Warwickshire, Esq., and was then residing widi her 
grandmother in Great Ormond Street. Mr. and Mrs. Cra- 
dock settled in what was then a &shionable part of the town, 
in a house in Dean Street, Soho. But shortly afier his mar- 
ri^e he spent some time in visiting his wife's relations. Her 
eldest sister was married to Richard Geast of Blythe Hall, 
Warwickshire, Esq., a descendant of Sir W. Dugdale, and 
father of the present knight of the shire for Warwick ; her 
second sister was Mrs. Chetwynd, late of Bath, who died 
in ISll ; and her youngest sister, Miss Maria Stratford, lat- 
terly resided at Mortimer, near Reading, at a house she pur- 
chased of the present Viscount Sidmouth, where she died in 
1797. At Merevale, the seat of his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Stratford, he passed his time very delightfully, in the enjoy- 
ment of a good library, and amusing himself in lBndsc^>e- 
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gardening a science in which (as we shall hereafier have to 
notice more fully) he excelled. 

During the honey moon he was unexpectedly gratified by 
the presentation, &om the hands of the Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Newcastle, of a royal degree of Master 
of Arts. As this was the first of the kind that had been con- 
ferred on a stud^t of Emanuel, the college was pleased to 
give a handsome entertainment on the occasion. Mr. Cra- 
dock ever retained a pleasing recollection of his residence at 
Emanuel, and in his will bequeathed to the college a fine 
antique Roman um, which had been sent to him from Italy 
by hb relation Sr R C. Hartopp, Bart, whilst on his travels, 
in gratitude for Mr. Cradock's services as his representadve 
in the office of Htgh^Sheriff for I^icestershire. This vase is 
engraved in the " History of Leicestershire," vol. ii. p. 590. 

Mr. Cradock was now thoroughly initiated into aH the 
gueties and amusements of a town life, and seems to have 
spent much of his time in theatrical and musical company. 
The bent of his mind lay that way. " I wis bora a player, 
a fisher, and a gardener," said he to a friend, shortly before 
bis death. " I^" as Horace observes, " you chase away 
nature with ever so great indignity, she will always return 
upon you." There is, we think, no doubt that Mr. Cradock 
would have adopted the stage for a profession, had he not 
been bora to an ample patrimony. He was now the intiinate 
associate of Garrick (whom he much resembled in figure 
and s^le of acting), the witty, though profligate Foote, Dr. 
Arae, Cumberland, Mrs. Yates, &c. Many interesting anec- 
dotes of these celebrated characters enfiven his " Memoirs." 
But Mr. Cradock was at the same time admitted to the first 
literary circles of that day, and such a constellation of genius 
will not soon again shine h^;ether. With the Duke of Grafl»n, 
Lord Thurlow, and his brother the Bisht^, Lord Sandwich, 
Bishop Hinchlifife, Bishop Hurd, Bishop Percy, the giant in 
literature — Johnson, Burke, the amiable Goldsmith, Dr. 
Askew, Dr. Farmer, Dr. Parr, George Steev«is, &c &C., ht 
was in habits of intimacy. " Of Dr. Johnson's manner^" 
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says Mr. Cradock, " Oar^ick was a great minue, and b; his 
itmtations at dmes rendered Johiuoa tUnuidaotly ridiculoiiB> 
Tom Davis mooopolised his laugh, and his laugh vas that of 
a rhinoceros ; but in a plain, dictatorial style, Mr. Nich<^ 
from a long acquaintance, could generally ^>eak most like 
the venerable luminary." 

In 1 766, his friend. Dr. Farmer, addressed to Mr. Cradock 
his celebrated Essay, which determined the questicm as to 
the " Learmng of Shakspeare ; " a more sstisfiictckry pam- 
phlet has scarcely ever appeared. Fanner wag about that 
time a frequent visitor of Mr. Cradock, then in Dean i^reet, 
Soho ; from whence Dr. Farm«^s sister was married to the 
Hon. tmd Rev. Mr. Byron, Prd>endary of Durham. In tbd 
same year, Mr. Cradock gave a service of plate to the parish 
church of Gumley, and about that time took up his residence 
at his mansion in that village, which he had then recently 
builL It was rather calculated, from its size and spl^idour, 
for a nobleman of immense fortune, than for hb more limited 
means. But there is some excuse for Mr. Cradock. He 
was encouraged to pursue his plan of building by a relation* 
who promised to leave him his property and estate, which 
nltimately went to another branch of his family. A similar 
disappointment from another quarter occurred some years 
afterwards. Indeed we doubt not, that the building of this 
mansion iwd the first seeds of those embarrassments that ever 
afterwards embittered his life. The &ct was, that Mr. 
Cradock had never been initiated into the value of money. 
He came into life under great disadvantages, without a parents 
fiiendiy care, and no doubt was frequently the prey of 
designing men. 

At Gumley, however, he settled, and his ^nbarrassment^ 
were scarcely known to any but himsdf and his ami^le 
lady. He was on alLoccasons the person to come forward 
in the most prompt and spirited manner with his purse oc 
advice, whenever either would contribute to public good or 
pi^lic amusement. Whether as steward of a race-course 
V * 
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condoctor of a public musical festiTal, or ch^rman of a canal 
or other public meeting, he was ever ready, and always dis- 
charged those various duties to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. 

In 1767) not having any shelter from a profession, he was 
early in life called on to fill the ofiBce of Hi^ ^eriff for 
Lucestershire ; and in 1781, acted as repreeaitaUve in that 
office for bis relative, Sir E. C. Hartopp, Bart. 

In 1768, be was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, at the recommendation of his friend Dr. Askew ; and 
at faia death was the senior fellow of ^at learned body. 

Mr. Cradock's love for dramatic amusements has been 
before alluded to. He now fitted up a small theatre in his 
hall at Gumley ; and the private theatricals there were long 
the talk of the conntry round. Mr. Cradock and his atxom- 
plished lady were performers, and were supported by amateur 
fi'iends of distinction, Garrick was sometimes bis guest; 
and Mr. Cradock's powers of acting may be judged of, by the 
anecdote, that Garrick proposed to play the Qhost to Mr. 
Cradock's Hamlet ; and that Garrick was to act Lord Ogilby, 
whilst Mr. Cradock vas to fiU two characters in the same 
comedy, Sir John Melville and Brush. 

Mr. Cradock wrote only one proline for hb finend 
Garrick, who was himself distinguished for this spedes of 
composition. It was the prologue to the revived tragedy of 
Timoleon, and b printed in Mr. Cradock's " Memoirs," vol. i. 
p. 210. 

At the tune of the Stratford Jubilee, in 1769, Mr. Cradock 
was so happy as to be enabled to assist his friend Garrick in 
several minor arrangements, which drew from tbe great actor 
his espedal acknowledgments. 

Mr. Cradock also collected at Gumley a very spl^idid 
library; among other valuable books, several first etUtions of 
the classics. A Euripides, with MUtoa's MS. notes, men- 
tioned by Dr. Johnson, and more iiiUy by Mr. Joddrell, in 
hia " Illustrations of Euripides:" this curious volume Mr. Cra- 
dock presented to his friend Su- Henry Halford, a short time 
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befijre his death. A " Manilius," with Dr. Baitleyg MS. 
notes, &C. 

Mr. Cradock's taste for landscape-gardening was first 
made known to the public by an Essay on that subject, which 
he inserted in a little volume printed in 1774, entitled 
" Village Memoirs ; in a Series of Letters between a Clergy- 
man and his Family in the Country, and his Son in Town." 
Thb little novel was a vehicle for observations on reli^on, 
poetry, criticism, theatrical amusements, and other subjects 
(as well as landscape-gardening), and was &vourably noticed 
by the Critical and Monthly Reviews. Mr. Cradock seems 
to have contemplated a more enlarged publication on this 
subject, but conceived it to be superseded by a work by the 
Kev. George Mason, 1795, which most ably and kindly 
noticed Mr. Cradock's Essay. He, however, reprinted the 
substance of hb Essay in his " Literary Memoirs," vol. i, 
pp. 4.7— 61. 

For very many years Mr. Cradock exercised his taste for 
landscape-gardening in his own beaulifiil domain. Nature 
had been bountiful in the formation of the place; and taste 
was every where conspicuous. A part of the plantation was 
originally made by- the late reverend and benevolent Mr. Han- 
bury, rector of Church Langton, in the county of Leicester, 
with a view to successive sales of timber, for the benefit of an 
extensive charity. He had a lease for thirty-nine years ; but 
the unexpired part of the term was afterwards purchased by 
Mr. Cradock. The walks through the plantations for several 
years being generously open to the public, it was a fashionable 
resort, in summer, for company from Leicester and the neigh- 
bourhood. The views hence are picturesque and strilcing; 
and from a hill near the mansion is a most extensive prospect, 
from beyond Atherstone on one side, to the extremity of the 
vale beyond Rockingham Castle on the other. Gomley, 
from time immemorial, has been &mous for its fox-earths. 

Mr. Cradock's taste and skill in music led him also to the 
intimacy of the Earl of Sandwich, Mr. Joah Bates, &c. At 
Hinchinbrook, the seat of Lord Sandwich, Mr. Cradock was 
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frequently domesticated. During the Christmas week ora- 
torioa were there performed hj the first musical professors of 
the day. Mr. Bates, Signer Giardini, Korris, Cbampness, 
and Greatorex, regularly attended. The unfortunate Miss 
Ray, then under the protecUon of Lord Saodirich, possessed 
great powers of song, and Lord Sandwich was himself a 
performer. In 1771, on the opening of the Leicester In- 
firmary, Sept. 11th, a grand overture, and select pieces of 
music from the Messiah, were performed at St Martin's 
church, commencing with the Coronation Anthem. Dr. 
Green, Bishop of Lincoln, preached on the occasion. In the 
evening -there was a grand concert at the AssemUy Room. 
The whole was conducted by Mr. Cradock and the Rev. Mr. 
Jenner. Mr. Garrick engaged the principal performers, and 
made an offer of the music-lKx>ks from Drury Xane theatre. 
"Dr. Fisher, from Covent Garden theatre, led. Vernon, 
Champness, and Mr. Barthelemon, sang both at tfae church 
and in the evening ; and - F^her, the celebrated hautboy- 
player was engaged. From this ori^nated one of the best- 
attended music meetings that had been seen at that 
time in England, as the gov«iiors of the Leicester In- 
firmary continued the anniverssties of its opening, for tfae 
benefit of the institution; particularly in 1774, when a 
new organ, by Snetzler, was opened. Mr, Cradock on that 
occasion published a pathetic address, which is printed in the 
IBstory of Ijcicesterghire, vol. i. p. 533. Jephtha was the 
oriUorio selected by Lord iSandwich, as it had been well 
practised at Hinchinbr^k, and his Lordship and all his 
band attended. Giardini led; Mr. Bates opened the oi^an; 
Norris, Champness, Mjss Cecilia Davis, Inglesina (prima 
donna at the Opera House), Mrs. Scott, Miss Harrop {after- 
wards Mrs. Bates), &c contributed to the success of the day. 
An ode was written for the occasion by Mr. Cradock, and set 
to music by Dr. Boyce. The duet, " Here shall sofl Charity 
reptur," has ever since been much admired. This ode was 
performed at Hlnchinbrook, under the directi<m of the cele- 
brated Joah Bates ; afterwards at Covent Garden, nnder the 
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direction of the late Mr. Linley ; since that time ^oia at 
Leicester, when Madame Mara sang the principal ■ air ; and 
different parts of it are occasionally introduced into our 
cathedrals, and on charitable occasions. 

The band of music on this day was uncommonly e^ctive ; 
and Uie performers were lionoured with the assistance of the 
Earl of Sandwich on the kettle-dmms. 

Besides most of the nobility and g«itry of these parts, who 
were of the auditory, was Omai, the famed native of Otaheite, 
of whom Mr. Cradock gives many interestmg anecdotes in 
his " Memoirs." 

Much commendation was dae to Mr. Cradock on this 
occasion, who exerted his powerful interest, particularly in 
having the organ properly inspected by competent persona 
whilst building. Hiese services were rewarded by the ibl- 
' lowing public vote of thanks : 

" To Joseph Cradock, Esq. of Gumley. 
" Sir, — When so many persons of the first rank, as well 
as the most eminent musicians, assembled at our late Oratorio, 
have expressed tiieir entire approbation of the new organ 
built under your directions, it would be very ungratefid, 
either in the parishioners or subscribers, not to acknowledge 
their obligation to you. They are sensible this noble in- 
strument owes much of its perfection to your superin tendency, 
as well as the skill of Mr. Snetzler. Your distinguished 
taste for music, poetry, and polite learning, has made you 
jusdy admired ; but it is the application of these talents to 
the glory of God and the good of mankind (of both which 
you have lately given a noble example), that makes you 
universally esteemed. We are directed, both by the sub- 
scribers and parishioners in vestry assembled, to return you 
their sincere thanks, for thus enabling them to have the 
service of the Church performed in a manner worthy of the 
occasion. We beg leave to subscribe ourselves, with the 
greatest respect, your most humble servants, William Carte, 
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Edward Price, William'Watts, Churchwardens of St Martin's, 
Leicester." 

On this occasion, also, the old hundredth Psalm was first 
introduced, with full accompaniments, and was greatly ad- 
mired. On Ijord Sandwich's return to town, this musical 
meeting became the subject of conversation between His 
Majesty and His Lordship, and was the occasion of the sub- 
sequent grand commemorative Musical Festival in West- 
minster Abbey. 

In 1773, was brought forward, at Covent Garden the^e, 
a tragedy by Mr. Cradock, entitled " Zobeide." It was in 
part taken from an unfinbhed tragedy, entitled "Les Scythes," 
by Voltaire; who, on the author sending him a copy, re- 
turned the following answer : 

"Sir, 9 Sbre, ms, d Femof. 

" Thanks to your Muse, a foreign copper shines, 
Tum'd into gold, and coin'd in sterling lines, 
*'You have done too much honour to an old sick man of 
eighty. 

" I am, with the most sincere esteem and gratitude, 
" Sir, your^obedient servant, 

" Voltaire." 
This play was well received. Mr. Cradock's friend. 
Dr. Goldsmith, wrote the Prologue, and Murphy the Epi- 
logue. The play was published. In the same year, Mr. Cra- 
dock returned the compliment to Goldsmith, by writing the 
Epilogue to his comedy, " She Stoops to Conquer." 

Mr. Cradock was much connected with the Duke of 
Grailon, during his stormy administration, and more than 
once decUned the honour of a seat in Parliament. He was 
thought of as sub-preceptor of the Prince of Wales, when 
Dr. HinchlifFe was intended for preceptor. But the Duke of 
Grafton retiring from administration, and Lord North ac- 
ceding to it, prevented those appointments, which were filled 
up by the late Archbishop Markham and Dean Jackson. 
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With Bishop Hinchclifie Mr. Cradock passed many de- 
lightfiil days at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the society of 
the poet Gray and other eminent men. 

Mr. Cradock never engaged in either poUtics or contro- 
versies of any kind ; but once ofiered to the pubHc an ironical 
pamphlet, entitled " The Life of John Wilkes, Esq. in the 
Manner of Plutarch. Being a Specimen of a larger Work. 
The second Edition revised and corrected. London, J. Wilkie, 
1 77S," 8vo. ; with Portraits of " Worthies," viz. Wat Tyler, 
Alderman Beckford, John Cade, Esq. John Wilkes, Esq. 
" These are thy gods, O Britain !" This is now a scarce 
pamphlet, and was written whilst its authw was smarting from 
the effects of the violence of Wilkes's mob, which destroyed 
the windows of his house in Dean Street, Soho. Our vene- 
rable author had forgotten thb jeit d^esprit, till he was re- 
minded of it by a well-known and highly respected biographer, 
who happened to possess a copy. 

In 1777 Mr. Cradock published " An Account of some of 
the most romantic Parts of North Wales," 12s. His name is 
appended to the dedication to Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne. This " Account" was tlie result of a tour he took 
in the autumn of 1 776. 

In 1783, soon after the peace was signed, and in con- 
sequence of Mrs. Cradock having suffered from a paralytic 
seizure, by the advice of Dr. Heberden, Mr. and Mrs. Cra- 
dock proceeded to Paris ; and in June, 1784, went on a long 
and mteresUng tour to the South of France, Fhinders, and 
Holland. This tour forms the subject of Mr. Cradock'a 
second volume of tbe " Literary Memoirs," recently pub- 
lished. , 

Mr. Cradock was fortunate enough to have entertained at 
his seat at Gumley the Duke de Lauzun ; which accidental 
dviUty afterwards led to the admission of Mr. and Mrs. Cra- 
dock into the first circles of the kingdom of France. They 
remained on the Continent till June 12. 1786, when they 
landed at Dover. 

For many years after his return to this country, ill health 
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compelled Mr. Cradock to withdraw in a great measure firom 
lociety ; but he continued to amuse himself in the embellish- 
ment of his grounds, and the enlargement of a piece of water 
•t the back of his house, which Utterly he termed the Lake. 
The following was one of the last efiusions of his Muse : 

" Imcr^ionjbr a Building on the Banks of a Lahe in one of Ha 
Midland Countiet. 

Hail, shadowy Lake ! whose gliding wave serene 

Reflects the beauties of the varying scene ! 

Here let the Muse her humble vigilg keep, 

And quaff the gales from yon impending steep; 

Here let the year her early fragrance fling. 

And glittering plumage dip the hasty wing ; 

Here on the brink Pomona's blossoms glow, 

And finny myriads sparkle from below ; 

Here let the mind at peaceful anchor rest, 

And Heav'n's own sunshine cheer the guiltless breast." 

In 1815, however, his desire to i^pear before the public as 
an author. again revived; but he proceeded very cautiously. 
In that year he publbhed, anonymously, *' Four Dissertatitms, 
Moral uid Religious, addressed to the rising GreneratioD. 
L On Covetousaess. IL On Hypocrisy. III. On the prosper- 
ous Condition of Men io this. Worid. IV. On Cmtinuance 
in Wdl-doing." 8vo, 1815. These Four Essays were drawn 
up as. sermons for particular fiiends ; and the last was preached 
•t Chester ; but whether it was ever published in th^ form 
is not known, as the author was then absent in the South of 
France. 

. On Christmas Day, 1816, Mr. Cradock lost bis amiable 
lady. She was proceeding down stairs, to go to church, when 
she fell in a fit, and instantly expired. They bad no issue. 

In 1831 he published a little novel, to expose the horrid 
vice of gaming enlided " Fidelia ; or, the Prevalence <£ 
Fashion," 1 2mo. The story is affecting, and gives a striking 
LefisoQ on the danger of hesitatbn and delay in breaking off 
bad acquaintance. The language is much more simple than 
is uHffiUy found in works of fiction : and this ^ves it ^ air 
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of a true story, which, it is to be feared, has too often occurred^ 
The manners and coDTersadoD are those of the times when 
Mr. Cradock was first introdaced into polite socie^. 

In 1833, a very important step was resolved up<m by Blr. 
Cradock, which, considering that he was then eighty-two 
years of age, shows the firmness of his mind, and his honour- 
able principles. Finding his estate embarrassed by mort- 
gages and other incumbrances, he made a noble sacrifice, by 
passing it into the hands of the gentleman, who, had it been 
unincumbered, would probably have been his heir, on con- 
ditions agreeable to all parties ; and retired to town with a 
very moderate annui^. He also, at the sune time, parted 
with hb splendid Ubrary. But literature, and occasional 
intercourse with a few choice friends, seemed more than to 
compensate for tite advantages he had voluntarily surren- 
dered. He then applied seriously to what he ori^nally 
intended should have been done by hia executors. 

And hercj perhaps, it may be allowable to allude to the 
sincere attachment between Mr. Cradock and his old friend 
Mr. Nichols. For very many years Mr. Mchols had been 
accustomed to pay Mr. Cradock an annual visit at Chimley 
Hall ; but on Mr. Cradock's settling in London, the inter- 
course became incessant, and we doubt not that the daily cor- 
respondoice which took place between them contribiued to 
dieer the latter days of these two veterans in literature. Tliey 
had both of them in early life enjoyed the flattering dis- 
tinction of an intimacy with the same eminent characters ; 
and to hear the difiereait anecdotes elicited in their animated 
> (xmversatifms respecting Johnson and others, was indeed ao 
intellectual treat of no ordinary description. Mr. Cradock 
and Mr. Nidiols possessed a similarity in taste and judgment, 
tley were both endowed with peculiar quickness of com- 
prehension, and with powers and accnracy of memory rarely 
equalled. 

Mr. Cradock's first publication on his coming to town was 
his tragedy of " The Czar." This play was brought to die 
morning of rdiearsal fifty years before, but owing to a dis- 
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appointment on the part of one of the chief actresses was 
withdrawn^ and never acted; norpublished till 1824. 

The fayourable reception which the publication of " ITie 
Czar" met with, induced Mr. Cradock to select from his 
MSS. what certainly afforded the public no small gralifi- 
catioD. 

In Jan. 1826, he published the first volume of his " Literary 
and Miscellaneous Memoirs," dedicated, by permission^ to the 
King, an honour of which Mr. Cradock was justly proud. 
In the latter part of the same year (only a few weeks before 
his death), he published a second volume, containing his 
Tour to Paris and the South of France in the years 1783 to 
1786. 

The following extract of a letter firom a highly distinguished 
fi-iend of Mr. Cradock, exhibits Mr. Cradock's character in a 
fevourable, yet strictly just light : 

" I do not think I should in any manner so well describe 
Mr.Cradock's character, as by referring to the 'Memoirs' 
which he has published of himself. These Memoirs, in my 
view of them, are an exact counterpart of his manners and 
conversations, — of hb excellences and his foibles. He was 
oS anecdote, without affecting to know more, either of men or 
books, than the common run of people, though better ac- 
qufunted with both than the generality of the best informed. 
In the earlier part of his life he recommended himself by his 
pleasantly and talents, his love of letters, his antiquarian 
researches, his taste for musIC) painting, and poetry, and 
ell the fine arts, to several of the mrat learned and accom- 
plished scholars of the day; as Bishops Warburton and 
Kurd, Doctors Johnson and Groldsmith, and others; among 
whom must not be forgotten that prodigy of wit and humour, 
and theatrical talents, David Garrick; for he and Garrick 
were a sort of twin-brothers, in personal likeness and mental 
power. Both of them were rather under size ; but they were 
both well formed, and had so much expression in their coun- 
tenances, and so much grace in their actions, that nobody in 
looking at them regarded their size or stature : in looking at 
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each, it was the qAaliC^ — not the quantity of the man that 
■was considered. And upon the stage, Cradock (for he had a 
private theatre in his house), as I have been Informed by those 
who hod seen him act, in some characters at least, was second 
only to Garrick. TTiere was, however, this difference between 
them; Garrick played for proSt — Cradock played for the 
amusement of his friends, though to the great detriment of his 
own fortune. And perhaps his talent in the r^resenting of 
character upon the stage, first gave him the habit of enliven- 
ing and embellishing every thing which he said, with a certiun 
lightning of eye, and honeyed tone of voice, and happy turns 
of countenance, — which may be better imagined than de- 
scribed ; and also furnished him with many allusions which 
he had the happy art of introducing into his conversations 
with vast advantage. 

" Mr. Cradock was a classical scholar of very high d^^ree ; 
and he had a very considerable Ubrary, containing books o£ 
ifae best sorts, and of the best editions ; and some very rare 
«ies. The sale of these, upon which his affections were placed, 
together with his mansion and estate at Gumley, upon his 
coming to liv« in London, was a sacrifice be made (and a sore 
sacrifice it was) with a view to the final arrangement and 
liquidation of his worldly a^rs before his death, and proved 
not only his integrity, but that sort of pride which dwells only 
in honourable minds, and will give a sanctity to his memory. 

" Mr. Cradock was, moreover, a good neighbour, — a kind 
friend, — a highly-finished gentleman, — and more than suffi- 
ciently learned to be the fit associate with those who were 
most learned; and, he hnd this advantage over the most 
learned, that he was alt(^;ether free from pedantry, and all 
inclination to be overbearing in his conversation with othos 
avowedly less learned than himsel£ With diese good qnali- 
ties, and his great acquirements, he could not &il of causing 
the opportunities which he gave his friends of visidng hun, to 
be eagerly seized ; and fivm season to season (for he gave • 
sort of annual dejeun£ at Gumley) anxiously expected. But 
hie death, which is sadly Ifanested, has dosed all." 

VOL. XII. X 
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Aaotker friend thus speaks of him : 

" Mr. Cradock was a remarkable person' He had lived for 
more than half a century prettj' much among tories, without 
imbibing (if we may judge from the last year or two of his life 
passed in London,) the least bigotry or intolerance. His 
opinions were Uberal, his feelings all generous. He was pro- 
perly a whig in his own sentiments ; though stricdy and pro- 
fessedly he seems to have been, in speculative matters, a man 
of no party. During the same course of years he had lived 
Jn the fashionable world, and in the circles of the great; but, 
as it should seem, without having indulged in their luxuries, 
or. having contracted their vices. Indeed, not only did his 
inclination lead h^m, but his constitution comjtelled him, to a 
most rigid temperance. Though remarkable for his hospi- 
tality and social manners, he had for twenty years scarcely 
xlrunk « glass of wine; and he lived principally on turnips. 
Toasted ^ples, and coffee, and those taken in very small 
quantities. He had a great peculiarity of constitution, which 
obliged him to undergo a constant cupping; and he hasbeeR 
known to be cupped sometimes twice a day. Yet under all 
bis own infirmities and sufferings, he hod the most tender 
sympathy with even the appearance of distress in others, and 
when free from pain, nobody was more cheerful and commu- 
nicative; indeed it maybe said, he overflowed, having a great 
fiind of anecdote, with much of the garrulity of oUl age. 
Dnrmg (he last fortnight nothing passed his lips but water. 
He will be long remembered in the neighboin*hood of Gumley, 
where he was respected by people of all parties for his worth, 
and idolized by the poor for his benevolence." 

After gradually declining for about three weeks, this ve- 
neraUe gentleman died on the 15th of December, 1826, at 
his apartments in the Strand, in bis eighty-fifth year. At 
his funeral, on Saturday, December SSd, a numerous assem- 
blage of his friends attended to pay the last token of respect 
to his memory. The service was performed by his friend the 
Kev. G. T. Andrewes. The Hon. Wathingtoo Shirley, 
F. P. Stratford, £sq^ Master in Chancery, L. C, Humftey, 
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Est]. Barrister, A. Chalmers, Esq. F.S.A., N. Carlisle, Esq. 
F.S.A., and T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. F.S.A., were tbe pall- 
bearers on the occasion. The body was followed by his 
executors, John Bowyer Nichols, Esq. F.S.A., John Pearson, 
Esq., and William Tooke, Esq. F.R.S.; also by George 
Dyer, Esq., John Britton, Esq. F.S.A., John Taylor, Esq., 
John Mayne,. Esq., Thomas Cadell, Esq., Dr. Nnttall, and 
many odier gentlemen. Sir Henry Halfbrd was prevented 
attending by a professional engagement Mr. Cradock was 
buried, by his particular desire, in the parish where he died, 
St. Maiy-le-Strand. 



For the foregoing Memoir we are indebted to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
The Hon. SIR WILLIAM STEWART G.C.B. K.T.S, 

COLONEI, OF THE BIPLE BRIGADE { AND NSXT BROTHER OP 
THE EARL OP GALLOWAY. 

J. BIS distinguished officer was one of the sixteen childrai, 
and the fourth, but second surviving son, of John, eif^th and 
late £!arl of Galloway, K,T., by his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir James Dashwood, Bart. 

He was appointed to an ensigncy in the ISd foot, in 1*786 ; 
to a lieutenancy in the 67th, in 1787; and captam in an 
independent company, in 1 790. In that year he was em- 
ployed on a diplomatic mission at Vienna, and in 1792 he 
was removed to a company in the 22d foot. 

In 179S be commanded the grenadier company under 
Lieutenant-general Sir Charles Grey, in the West Indies ; 
and in 1794 served in the Windward Islands under that 
officer. In the latter year he received the majority of the 
Slst foot; and returned from the West Indies in November. 

In 1795 be was appointed lieutenant-colonel, and assistant 
adjutant-general to the Karl of Moira's army in England, 
and subsequently adjutanUgeneral to Major-General Doyle's 
army, employed on the coast of France. In 1796 he was 
^pointed lieutenant-colonel of the 67th, which corps he 
commanded in St. Domingo with the local rank of colonel. 
In 1797 he was appointed commuidant at Mole St. Mcholas. 
In 1799 he attended the Prussian and Hessian reviews ; and 
served with the allied armies under the Archduke Charles, 
Marshal Suwarrow, and Gteneral Korsacow, in Suabia, Swh- 
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zerUnd, and Italy. In 1800, Lieatenanb-Colonel Stewart 
fimned the rifle corps (now the 85th rc^ment,) under Colonel 
Manningham's orders ; and was employed on the expedition 
to Ferrol and the coast of France ; where he commanded a 
detachment of that corps. 

In 1801 he was appointed lieutenant-cdonel in the rifle 
corps, and commanded the troops on board the British fleet 
in the Baltic, for which service he obtuned the thanks of 
Parliament He received the rank of colonel, April 2d» 
that year, after the action of Copenhagen. In 1 804 he was 
(^pointed brigadiei^general, and commanded ibe volunteer 
district of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Peterborough. In 
1806) as brigadier-genera], he served on the staff in Sidly; 
and in 1807, in Egypt, under the late LieutenaDt^neral 
M'Kensie Fraser. In 1808 he commanded at Syracuse and 
Faro, district of Sicily ; and received the rank of major- 
general, the 25th of April. 

In 1809 he commanded the light brigade in the Walcheren 
expedition, and was appointed, August SI, colonel of the 
3d battalion 95th foot In ISltT he commanded at Cadiz, 
and was appointed to the Command of the second division of 
the allied army in Portugal, in the summer of that year, and 
continued in it during the following. In 1813 he was placed 
on the staff of the Eastern district He afterwards rejoined 
the allied army in Spain ; and commnaded the second division 
till the termination of hostilities. On the 4th of Jnnc^ 181S, 
he received the rank of lieutenant-general. 

Sir William Stewart's services during these years will be 
^MSt appreciated when it is remembered that he commanded 
the second division of the army in the actions of Busaco, 
Albuhera, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Bayonne, Orthes^ 
and Toulouse; and that he received frequent wounds during 
seventeen foreign campaigns. 

Sir William Stewart's name was of course prominent in 
the parltamentaiy votes of thanks for the battles in the 
Peninsula at which he was present; and on the 24th of June, 
I82i, he had the proud honour of thrice rec^ving, in the 
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House of Commons, tbe public thanks of die sssemUed re- 
presentaUves of his countrymen. The Speaker first addressed 
bim individually » as follows : 

" Lieutenant-General Sir William Stewart : 
" I have to thank you, in the name of your country, t<x a 
series of signal and splendid services, and first for that which 
your gallantry achieved in the batde of Vittoria. 

" When the usurper of the Spanish crown put his fortunes 
to the last hazard, it was the brave second division of the 
allied army, directed by Lord HiU, and acting under your 
command, which b^an the operations of that . memorable 
day, and by its irresistible valour mainly contributed to that 
victory which drove back the armies of France to their own 
irontier, and rescued the Peninsula fixim its invaders and 
oppressors. 

" By your achievements in that field of gloiy, yon wirolled 
your name amongst tbe distinguished officers upon whom the 
House bestowed tbe honour of its thanks : and I do there- 
fore now, in the name and by the command of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
parliament assembled, deliver to you their unanimous thanks 
for your great exertions in the splendid and decisive victory 
obtained on the 21st of June, 1813, near Vittoria, when the 
French army was completely defeated and routed, with the 
total loss of all its artillery, stores, and baggage." 

To this address Lleutenant-General Sir William Stewart 
replied : — ■ 

" Mr. Speaker, — Unaccustomed as I am to express my 
sentiments before so important an assembly of my country- 
men, or to receive praise for what few services I may have 
rendered in my profession in so liberal and so generous a 
manner, as you have now conveyed the sense of this House, 
I am at a loss to make any adequate return. I feel, however, 
deeply on this proud occasion. I should be ungrateful, if I 
were to take to myself much of the merit that you have been 
pleased to ascribe to my services in the particular action "in 
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qaestkm ; for to those who gallantly supported me, is the 
merit due. I ccinnot advert to that battle, and not submit to 
the memoiy, and, if I may use the term, the affection of this 
House, the name of one gallant ofEcer upon whom the brunt 
of the contest particularly fell : I mean, Sir, the late Colonel 
Cadt^n. The iall of that officer was glorious, as his last 
moments were marked by the success of a favourite regiment, 
upon the magnanimity of whose conduct he kept his eyes 
fixed during the expiring hour of a well finished life, i 
should be ungrateful for the services which were rendered 
me by Colonel Cameron and by General Byng, on that and 
on all occasions, if I were not thus publicly to advert to them 
in my present place; for to their exertions and support am I 
indebted for the swecess of those measures, of which I am 
reaping the rich reward from my country, at your too gene- 
rous hand, this day. Permit me, Sir, to repeat my gratitude 
for the too kind and flattering manner in which you have 
communicated to roe the sense of this House this day. I 
should be truly ungrateful if I did not feel the honour in its 
due force, and I should be doubly so towards you, Sir, if I 
were insensible to the peculiarly distinguished mode in which 
you have now conferred that honour upon me." 

Subsequently, Lieutenant-General Sir William Stewart 
and Major-Geperal Pringle were addressed as follows by the 
Speaker j — 

" It is my duty now to deliver to you conjointly the thanks 
of this House for your gallant and meritorious services in 
those memorable actions, which completed the liberation of 
Spain. 

" The inhabitants of the Pyrenees, who witnessed those 
mighty conflicts, will long point out to their admiring country- 
men, those various heights and passes where the valour of 
British troops under your command at some times repelled 
the attacks of superior force, where at other times ite steadi- 
ness effected a retreat which only led to more certain victory, 
and where finally it returned with an overwhelming pursuit 
X 4 
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upon the broken ranks of the enemy ; tbty will also pcHnt out 
those spots where the gallant officers, whom we now see 
amongst us, fou^t through long and toilsome days, where a 
Stewart made his stand, and where the noblest blood of Scot- 
land was shed in its defences. The historians of those cam- 
paigns wiU also record that your exploits were honoured with 
the constant and unqualified praise of that illustrious com- 
mander whose name stands highest upon our roll of military 
renown. 

" For your important share in those operations, this House 
thought fit to bestow upon you the acknowledgments of it« 
gratitade ; and I do now, accordingly, in the name, and by 
the command of the Commons of the United Kingdmn, 
d^ver to you their unanimous tlienks for the valour, steadi- 
ness and exertitm so successfully displayed by you in re- 
pelling the repeated attacks made on the position of the allies, 
by the whole French force under Marshal Soult, between 
the. 25th of July and the Ist of August last ; and for your 
undaunted perseverance, by which the allied army was finally 
established on the frontier of France." 

LieutenanUGeneral Stewart replied : — 
" Mb. Speaker, — As I have before had tJie honour of 
stating, I must feel, Sir, that to others is due from me, while 
receiving the highest honour that can be bestowed on a 
British soldier, the report of their admirable conduct during 
the actions in question. Supported as I was by my gallant 
friend on my right, by such corps as the 92nd Highlanders, 
or the 50th British in&ntry, I should have been without 
excuse, if a less firm stand had been made on the positions of 
the Pyrenees than was made. I should have done injustice 
to the design of our great captain, and to the instructions of 
my own immediate commander, if I had less exerted myself 
than I did on those occasions. That our endeavours have 
met with the approbatioD of our country, and have received 
irom you, ^r, so generous an expression of that approbalioD^ 
is the proudest event of our lives; it ought, and will animate 
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ii» to derote our best exeittons id the iiitnre service of thtt 
country." 

At another period the following address was made by the 
Speaker to Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir William Stewart, Lieutenant-Geoeral Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Major-General Pringle: — 

" You stand amongst us this day to receive our thanks, for 
greiU and signal victories won by British arms in the fields of 
France. 

" Descending from the Pyrenees, surmounting in adverse 
seasons all the diflScolties of a country deeply intersected, 
and passing with unparalleled ^11 and boldness the for- 
midable torrents of Navarre, after a series of arduous and 
sanguinary conflicts, you came up with the collected forces 
of the enemy, posted upon the heights of Orthes. Attacked 
on all sides by British valour, the troops of France at length 
gave way and commenced their retreat; pressed, however, 
upon each flank, that retreat was soon chang^ into a flight, 
and Uiat flight to a total rout : pursuing their broken l^icmB 
across the Adour, and seizing upon their strimg-holds and 
accomul^ed resources, you then laid open your way, on the 
one band, to the dehverance of Bourdesux, and on the other 
to the lamented, but glorious day of Toulouse. 

" It has been your fortune to reap the latest laurels in this 
long and memorable war, and leading forward your victorious 
columns from the Tagus to the Garonne, you have witnessed, 
with arms in your hands, the dowu&ll of that gigantic tyranny 
which your own prowess has so materially contribiUed to 
overthrow. 

" Informed of these triiunpbant exploits, this House lost 
no time in recording its thanks to all who had bravely fou^t 
the battles of their country. But to those whom we glory 
to reckon amongst our own members, it is my duty and hop* 
piuess to deliver thos^ thanks personally; and I do now 
accordingly, in the; name ^nd by coipin^nd of the CtHnmoou 
of the United Kingdom, deliver to you tlieu- upwiifnow 
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thanks for your able aod distinguished conduct throughout 
all those operations which concluded with the entire defeat of 
the enemy at Orthes, and the occupation of Bourdeaux by 
the allied forces of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal," 

Lieutenant-General Stewart replied : 

" Mr. Speaker, — 

*' I feel overcome by the repeated honour which you have 
now conferred on me, and can but ill express wliat I am 
sensible of on this occasion of high personal honour. I can 
only say, Sir, that myself, as well as those who were under 
my command in the memorable actions alluded to by you. 
Sir, did our duty to the best of our power, and have now 
been greatly rewarded. The most happy events have return^ 
ns to our country ; and that we may act the part of good 
dtizens, as you have been pleased to eay that we have done 
that of good soldiers, is our next duty. 

*' If future events call us agun to the field, a circumstance 
that may Heaven long avert, our greatest good fortune will 
be, to serve under the auspices of so generous a House of 
Commons as, that which 1 now address : and more especially 
to have the generous sentiments of that House communicated 
through so liberal a channel as has been the case this day." 

Sir William Stewart also received a most flattering testimony 
on hb return home, from tlie principal inhabitants of bis 
native place, and which should also be recorded. At Wigton, 
the 11th day of August, 1814, in a Meeting of the Freeholders, 
Commissioners of Supply, Justices of Peace, and Heritors of 
the County of Wigton, Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lochnaw, 
Bart., Prseses, the Prseses moved, that a congratulatory address 
be offered to Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir William 
Stewart, K. B. and K.T.S., representative in parliament for 
this county, on his return to Britain, for his distinguished 
and splendid services in France and Spain, during the late 
memorable campaign : which motion -having been seconded 
by James Alexander Stewart, Esq., of G-Jasserton, was ap- 
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proved ol^ and the following address being p^pared and 
reported to the Meeting, was unanimoiisly ad<^ted: — 

" To Lieutenant-General the Honourable^ Sir William 
Stewart, K. B. and K. T, S., Representative in Parlia- 
ment for Wjgtonshire. 

" The Freeliolders, Commissioners of Supply, Justices of 
Peace, and Heritors of the County of Wigton, assembled at 
Wigton the 11th day of August, 1814, beg leave to congra- 
tulate you on your return to Britain, after the brilliant and 
glorious achievements that have so signally marked your 
military career in the Peninsula and France, under your 
illustrious commander. Field- Marshal theDuke of Wellington, 
To enter into a detail of these achievements here is un- 
necessary, as it is impossible for us to add any thing to that 
praise so justly bestowed upon you by Parliament, which will 
continue a lasting memorial to your high militaiy character, 
and of the sense which the nation entertains of your distin- 
guished services. It is a memorial which we. Sir, consider 
reflects the highest honour on your native country. We 
feel proud that our district can boast of so able a general 
among British heroes, and that * the spot where a Stewart 
made his stand,' shall long be marked out by a distant people 
with enthusiastic admiration, aa example of berobra to future 
generations, and a heir-loom of well-earned meed to your 
latest posterity. Since a period has been put to your arduous 
labours, and the effusion of blood, by the blessing of a peace, 
which, we trust, will be lasting, and which your efforts have 
tended to hasten, it is our highest wish to see you once mor& 
amongst us, where we hope the present tranquillity will permit 
you to spend many happy days." 

At the desire of the meeting, the Prroses, Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Bart., subscribed the address, and undertook to for- 
ward the same to General Sir William Stewart. 

Sir William Stewart first sat in the House of Commons as 
member for Saltash, for which borough he was returned in 
the place of his brother the present Enrl of Galloway, in 179S. 
He afterwards represented the county of Wigtou. 

J.OOglf 
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Hie death of this gallant offioer took place at CumlodeD, 
near Kewtdn-Stewart, in Wigtonsiiire) <hi the 7tli of Jaauaiy, 
18S?» in the fifly-third year of his age. 



For the foregoing memmr we are indebted to the Royal 
Military Calendar. . 
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Jt was observed b^ Dr. Jobmon, tfa^ a man is seldom so ior 
nocently employed as when be is mokmg money. If tbis be 
true of the general effects of mere industiy, witb regard to ttB 
boiefiml results to tbe individual, bow much more important 
are its consequences in an enlarged spb«e of op^^on, wfaea 
tbe acquisition of wealtb includes the advancement of art, the 
promotion of national reputati<m, and ibe diffiision of comfnt 
and hi^pioess throughout the circle of which its possessor is 
the centre. Unless we are much mistaken in our view of tbe 
subject, tbe life of the individual whose name stands at tbe 
head of tbe pnesent page, may be regarded in tbis light : and 
if so it may justly be deemed one of considerable in^rtance. 

Mr. Rundell was bom on tbe 15tb January, 1746, at 
Norton near Bath, where his &mily had long resided. His 
fittfaer was a maltster in extensive trade. Several branches of 
bis fiunily were settled at Bath, and some of them^ at an early 
period of Mr. Rundell's life, were leading members of tbe 
respectable corporation of that city. 

His maternal ancle, Philip Ditcher, Esq. was an eminent 
-surgeon at Bath, and was married to Miss Richardson, 
daughter of tbe celebrated author of Sir Charles Grandisoo, 
'Pamela, See; and to tbis gentleman, Mr. Rundell, in bis early 
youth, owed many obligations, which he often mentioned with 
gratitude. His elder brother, Thomas, also an eminent 
-flurgeon, resided at Bath many years. He was subsequently 
appointed 8UFgeon^;eneral to the western district, and in 
'Consequence of that appointment removed to Plymouth. Mr. 
-Bnndell's younger brother, Francis, was likewise a i 
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at Bsth, having been ^iprenticed to his uncle, Mr, Ditcher, 
At ao early age he was induced to go to India, where be was 
not more distinguished by his professional skill, than admired 
fiu* the briiliancy of his wit and the variety of his accomplish- 
ments, lliis gentleman died in India, afler having aci^uired 
a considerable fortune. 

The female branches of Mr. Rundell's femily were all 
respectably married. His eldest sister married Thos. Bigge, 
Esq. of Benton, in Northumberland. Another sister married 
John fiol{di^ Esq. lord of the manor of Hendon, in Middlesex, 
and a very active ma^strate of that county. His other sisters 
were equally well established in life. 

Mr, Rundell was educated at Bath, and was bound ap- 
prentioe to Mr. Rogers, an eminent jeweller and goldsmith in 
that chy. With him Mr. Rundell remuned until be became 
twenty-one years of age, when he removed to Ixindon. 

It does not appear that during bis stay with Mr. Rogsn, 
he manifested tliat devoted attendon to business' of which his 
subsequent life afforded so conspicuous an example. It is 
probable that a handsome person, joined to a. disposition of 
considerable vivacity, frequently led him, in that early part of 
hb life, to a relaxatitm of those habits which at^rwards dis- 
tinguished htm. A few months befere Mr. Rundell quitted 
Mr. Rogers's establishment, Mr. Bridge was introduced into it 
as his intended successor ; andthus commenced an acquaint- 
ance, which afterwards led to results the most prosperous to 
I>odi parties. 

On bis arrival in London, Mr. Rundell was introduced by 
a relation, Mr. Cartony, to the late Mr. Alderinan I^ckett (who 
however had not then attained that dignity), into whose 
esti^lishment on Ludgate Hill, he was accordingly received. 
This is believed to have been about the year 1771. 

It will not be uninteresliDg to introduce here a slight 
notice of the origin of that estaUishment, which has since ob- 
tained such extensive and just celebrity. It was founded io 
the 17th century by a Mr. Hurs^ who is represented to have 
been a man. of high respectalnlity, And also is smd to have 
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acquired a considerable fortune by his exertions there. Mr. 
Hurst was succeeded by Mr. Theed; this gentleman was 
originally a fishing-tackle maker ; but Mr. Pickett, who was 
by trade a silversmith, having married into the family, and 
having been admitted into partnership with Mr. Theed, both 
trades were united, and hence came the sign of the Golden 
Salmon, hy which the house has been ever since distinguished. 

It cannot be necessary to allude very particularly to the 
history of Mr. Alderman Hckett : his memory still survives in 
the improvements which he suggested and carried into ex- 
ecution in Pickett Street, near Temple Bar, which was named 
afler him, and in Skinner Street, and other parts of the city 
of London. 

A melancholy occurrence in the family of Mr. Pickett 
afforded an opening for Mr. Rundell's introduction into an 
active and important share of the business. As his youngest 
daughter was dressing, her clothes caught fire, and the ac- 
cident terminating fatally, her father was so affected by the 
event as to become indisposed for that active pursuit of trade 
in which he bad formerly engaged. He accordingly ad- 
mitted Mr. Rundell as a. partner; Mr. Rundell receiving 
&om his relations the pecuniary assistance which was re- 
quisite to enable him to take advantage of the opportunity. 
At this time the business of the house, compared with its 
subsequent extent, was very inconsiderable ; and it is be- 
lieved that at this period Mr. Rundell was still not dis- 
tinguished by those habits of close and unrelaxing attention 
to it which he afterwards manifested. He was fond of 
theatrical amusements, having a niece named Harpur (the 
origuial Rosina in Shield's celebrated opera of that name), 
who afterwards became the wife of the celebrated comedian 
Icmg a favourite of the public, and commonly known by the 
fiuniliar appeUation of "Jack Bannister." With tlie late 
Mr. Wroughton also, Mr. Rundell was intimately acquainted. 
An anecdote connected with these associations may here be 
* mentioned, as an early indication of that liberality in which 
Mr. Rundell often indulged so largely. When Kip^ the 
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celebrated irepreKntativ* o( Lord Ogleby, Sir Peter Tea^e, 
tu., retired from the stage, - his brother performers presented 
him with a silver-cup, as a compliment to his professional 
talents, and as a mark of personal esteem. His widow after- 
warda &lling into distressed circumstances, she requested 
Mr. John Bannister to dispose of this piece of plate for her : 
he mentioned the apfdication to Mr. Rundell, who bou^t 
the cup in the ordiiuuy way of trade ; but instantly pur- 
chased it from the shop out of his private purse, and re- 
turned it to the widow. 

The ^proadi cf old age inducing Mr. Pickett to redre 
from business, bq withdrew frc»n an active participation in it, 
leaving his property embarked in the concern, under the 
management of Mr. Rundel), upon certiun terms ag;reed upon 
between them. Shortly afterwards Mr. Pickett died, be- 
queathing to his daughter the benefit of his pnqiert^ in the 
business ; his coital, by the terms of his will« not being to be 
withdrawn from it immediately. This lady having, as it is 
said, remonstrated with Mr. Runddl, on what she considered 
his occasitmal inattention to the important ccmcems of the 
business in whidi she had so large a stake, he proposed that 
she should resign the whole of it to him, in consideration of 
his blowing her an aumi^, the amount of which should be 
determined by their mutual friends. The sum suggested by 
the persons referred to was 800/. ; but Mr. Rundell insisted 
on paying her an annuity of 1000/. during her life ; by these 
means he acquired the sole possession of the business. 

Shortly ai):er this period Mr. Rundell took into partnership 
his old companion, Mr. Bridge, who also had come to London, 
and bad been for some yeai-s an assistant in Mr, Alderman 
Pickett's sIk^. It has been observed by those who were 
acquEUnted with them, that perhaps two partners never met, 
whose tempers, though in many respects di^rent, accorded 
so well in the prosecution <^ their common pursuits. Mr. 
Rundell was a man of first rate talent in his business, of reso- 
lute c^inion, high mind, and irritable temper, but with a 
disposiUon always ready to do a kind or generoiuiKAifni. Mr, 
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Bridge was a mat) of equal tale^^ but mild and a&Ue in 
his deportment, possessiug. peat equality of tempsr, and a 
very aigaging suavily of manners. The personal respect by 
which the late King, and, indeed, all t^ members of the Royal 
Family, condescended to distingai^ Mr. Bridge may be 
adduced as a convincing proof of his pos&esung those qualities. 

In this partoership each member of the firm devoted him- 
self to the department for wMch it was considered that lie was 
best qualified : Mr. Rundell superintending the roanuiactory 
and the shop, and Mr, Bri^e applying himself, by personal 
visilstodisdnguished customers, to die ihcreaseof the patronage 
by which the celebrity of the house was established and 
Mipported ; and conducting the correspondence with various 
fordgn parts which was necessarily incideat to such an 
nndertalcing. 

Now commenced that devotedness to business, and that 
«nei:gy of ex^rtitm on the p^t of Mr. Hundell which event- 
ually brought his establishment to a magnitude which will 
justify the denomination of its being the first of ita kind in 
Eorc^ie. This object was, in a great degree, accomplished by 
his endeavouring to add the intelligent taste of the artist to 
the manual skill <^ the artificer ; ' and for this purpose he had 
recourse, on all requisite occasions, to the choicest productions 
of art, and the most admired relics of antiquity. Paintings, 
statues, gems, and other specimens of the antique, were re- 
ferred to, in order to unite correctness of taste and accuracy of 
s^le, to the perfection of exquisite workmanship. Many of 
the works which were produced from the manu&ctory of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge have been considered to rival} 
in classical conception and delicacy and splendour of execution^ 
the productions of the celebrated Benvenuto Cellini. We 
may instance, as one of the most distinguished of these works, 
the splendid " Shield of Achilles," executed, according to 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge's directions, by the late Mr. Fi^- 
man, and which is universally acknowledged to lie one of the 
finest performances of modem art We abstain fi'om de- 
scribing this dief-d'ceuvre here, as we have already done so in 
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h fi>rmer pott of t}iis toIuem *; we shall ctnitent dttts^ves 
with suting <m the present occasion ^at it ori^nated in tht 
tuggestioa of Messrs. Rnadell and Bridge, uCpnMi^)ted fay 
•ay order, or expectatioa of order, and at tbeir own sole 
expence. For the model and drawing they paid Mr. Flax- 
Bkan'tbe nim of 6901. ' Four casts in silver gilt, beauti&Uy 
and daborately chased, were executed from Mr. FlaXman's 
model, and became the property of His Majesty, Hh Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York, the Earl <tf Lonsdale, and 
Uie Duke of Northumberland. Some idea may be formed df 
the magnifioence ^ this jHoductian, whea it is stated that the 
•coDipl^itHi of each cast occapied two expwienced workmra 
an entire twdTemonth. To this notice may be added that c^ 
ct^ies eqaally raeditable to the spirit and liberality c^ Messrs. 
Rundell Bod Bridge, of the celebrated Portland abd Warwick 
Vases. 

Among other means by which the proprietors of this estab^ 
fisbment sought to advance En^ish manu&cture in their par^ 
Ocular trade, was that of obtaining the services of thf best 
talents, both native and foreign, which could be |WO!Cured. 
Accordingly, artists and workmen of distinguished ability al> 
ways found in their manufoctory a certain and liberal eng^e^ 
ment ; and by this accumulation of superior executive abihty 
tbey may almost be said to have accomplished what they- are 
leportei to have umed at, the advancement of a manu&ctore 
nearly into a department of art. 

Not has this increased repntation of oar manuiactories been 
iconfioed to England. The various s[dendid services of plate^ 
and'the articles of jewellery and other rastly work, which have 
•t various dmes during the last half century been presented 
to official dignitaries and other persons in fordgn countries 
and have been ordered from thia estaUishment by foreign 
potentates, niust necessarily, &om tfaar acknowledged supe^ 
Tiority, have raised the &me o( English manufactare ; and in 
this point <^view the life of an individu^ whose peculiar and 
personal exertions have been thus usefiil, Acquires ail inta«^ 

* S«e tb« memoir otUr. Flaiman. 
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ooDid possras. 

Abouttboyeor 1797, od tlte retirenumt of Mr.DBTaiirain 
the eiDj^yment, Messrs. Rimdell and Bridge were appodiitcd 
diamond-jewellen to the Royal Family : an appointment 
relating to tha crownrjewels. This hrooght them, of course, 
into direct intaroonrse with the Royal Family, k appears 
tfiat Ur. Rimddl never but osce attended the Royal snmmont:: 
Mr. Bridge's manBers have been represented as better adapted 
to <he duties of such an tftc^dance ; but however this ai^it 
have been, it is certain that the latter genUemaa ^ways afien- 
wards attended the Royal Family, and it is well known that 
his conduct on those occasions rendered him a fayourite at 
the pataee. 

Two of Mr. Bunddl's nephews, Mr. £dmund Waller 
-Rondel!, son of the authoress of the celebraCed book on 
Cocdcery, and Mr. Thos. Bi^(e, a gentleman of h^ly coU 
tivaited taLente, and considerable literary attainments, were 
afterwards admitted into partnership in this business ( and 
rabsequently a ^nephew of Mr. Sridge was also introduced as 
a partner. 

Mr. Rundell, in consequence of increasing bodily infirmities, 
though possessing all bis pow»^ of mind in unabated vigour^ 
retired from busmess about Michaelmas ISSS, teaving the 
proaiecutiob of this great undcrtdung to Jiis ctmtinuing 
partners. 

Having tims hastily traced Mr* Bundell throu^ whet may 
be termed his pnUtc Ufe, whidi, of course, is of inoet.gegsnd 
interest, it is now time to turn .to the consideration o£ what 
relates to liis character perscmdly and ifldividually, 

Mr. Rundell was never married, although he always mani:- 
tesied much pleasure in the ei\joyment of female society, EoK 
iriilch the comeliness of his person, his CMiversational powers, 
and his habitual attentiveness, naturally fitted him. He ww 
tntassuming in his joianoers, and when relieved &om the cares 
of business, was a cheeriiil and agreeable companicxi. He 
was fimd of music, had a tolerable voice, and sang wiUi taste> 
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In the year 1 773t he was wlmitted a liverjinan of the Dr^Mto* 
Company, and at the time of his death was one of the Court 
of Aaistants of that Company; bnt he never filled any ccx^ 
porate office in the city. When be waa elected one of ihe 
riieriffi of ZxiadiMi, he paid the usual fine to be excused 
serving the office, and he paid excusatory fines to avoid 
serving lite ordinary offices in the Company of which he waa 
a member. Daring nearly the last twen^ years of his lii^ 
in consequence of bis assiduous attention to business, and 
latterly owing to an increasing deafiiess, and the painful 
e%cts of an internal disease with which he was long afflicted, 
he withdrew much from society, and lived very retired. 

For many years Mr. Ruodell made the house of business 
on Ludgate Hill his established place of residence, though he 
occasionally took up his abode with his sister, Mrs. Bond, or 
with his nephew and niece, Mr. and Mrs. Kgge. On his with- 
drawing from Ludgata HiU, he took a house in the Crescent, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfiriars ; still continuing his occa- 
sional visits to his relations, and this estcdiUshment he kept 
up until the time of his death ; but on bis quitting business 
he went to reside in a cottage at the South Bank> R^ent^a 
Park, in order to secure the attendance of his medical ad- 
visers, Sic Everard Home, and Dr. Warren, whose practice 
is not usually extended to patients in the city. 

Mr. Rundell was, perhaps, not more distinguished by his 
peculiar excellencies as a man of business, then by his per- 
sonal qualities : both were alike creditable to him. Of the 
former we have taken a hasty survey, of the latter it would be 
injustice not to say something. He was rich, and devotedly 
attached to the farther acquisition of wealth ; but be was 
totally free from those biranishes which frequently disfigiire 
the possession of money. His wealth was not contaminated 
by avarice; his desire of gain never invaded his honour ; his 
anxiety to increase his possessions gave admission to no sordid 
or covetous motive : he was always liberal, and as his wealth 
augmented, his liberally enlarged; and bis discernment of 
deserving objects of houn^, and of beneficial media of dis- 

L ... , Cookie 
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pensing it, seemed to be strengthened. la proof of bis geoe- 
Fosi^ of temper, it may be stated, that, irascibie as he was, 
no one in his service, either commercnal or domestic, ever 
left him spcmtAneously. Of his freedom from sordid or 
avaricious motives, the boimtiAil, not to say magnanimoas 
benevolences which he gave to his relatione in bis life time, 
are a most faoooarable testimony. It has been represented, 
on very good authority, that be distributed among his rel&ti(Mis 
during bis life-time, in siuns varying between £00/. and 20,0002^ 
(for his bounty on meet occasions descended in such large 
amounts) no less a sum than I4>5,000/. In addition to these 
absolute ^fts, be made regular annual allowances, many of 
them secured by binding legal securitieij, to such of his 
relations and dependents as in his judgment would be most 
benefited by an annual provision, to an amount which, if cal- 
culated according to the established value of annuities, would 
increase the total of his living bounty to a sum almost, if not 
quite, unexampled in the annals of generosity. Besides these, 
it cab be shown that be bos given away upwards of 10,000/., 
in sums of between 100/. and 200/^, which were the usual 
limits of his donations to strangers in blood. In a city like 
L-oudon (and this may worthily be considered a national 
boast) no man can act a conspicuous part without contributing 
to numerous important public charities; and, Uierefore, it can 
scarcely be imputed to Mr. Rundell as a merit, that, circum- 
stanced as he was, both with respect to wealth and ccainectiona 
in the world, he was a constant contiibutor to almost all the 
numerous public chanties established in this benevolent 
metropolis. In like manner !}is almost necessary contributions 
to subscriptions set on foot on public or national occasions 
of pressing emei^ency, may not be recorded as instances of 
personal benevolence;' but they who were best acquiunted 
with him in his privacy, knew that these were instances of 
bounty whose public!^ and ostentation be deprecated, though 
he yielded to their neceEsity, and that they bore but a small 
proportion to Uiose selected benefections of which, though the 
X 3 
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tact of the ^fts mi^t oj^iear bj bw ca^ account, the name 
gf the receiver or the occasion of the donation nsver Mm- 
spired. 

Mr. Rundell exhibited no symptom of ^proaching decay 
ifntil the Autumn of 1836. His health then began to decline ; 
and although his mental faculties were vigorous unlU the 
last, bis bodily strenglli gradually w^stedj until be breathed 
his last on the 17th February, 1827, in the eigbty-fir^t year 
of his 1^. He died at hb cottage in the Regent's Park;. 
but bis body was removed before interment to bis prin(^>al 
residence in Bridge Street^ Blackfrrars. He was buried at 
• Hendon on the 24>th uf February, I827» in a vault constructed 
for him in the churchyard of that parii^. A stone tomb, of 
very plain and simple structure, has been erected to bis nw- 
nfory over the vault which cont^ns his remans, by bis 
nephew and residuary legatee, Mr. Joseph Neeld, on whiclL 
is inscribed this simple legend — " The V^iult of Phiup 

HUNDELL, E^. DIED 17tH FeBKUAHY, 1827, AGED 81." 

The will of this gentleman, as ne think it somewhat of a 
curiosity, we subgoin. His dying "bounty, emulatii^ that 
of his life, comprehended all his relations in their yu'iouB 
degrees, and according to their respective necessities and 
claims on b!m ; and he included in his liberal recollection all 
bis servants and dependants. In addition to his kindness to 
them during his hfe-time, he bequeathed among ^em betweea 
|bur and five hundred thousand pounds. "Tbo residue of hu 
property he gave to bis n^hew, Joseph Neeld, jub., Esq. 
lias residue must, unquestionably, be immense j but when it 
is remembered that this young gentleman quitted, for bis 
uncle's sake, a lucrative profession, in which his realixii^ a 
fortune was certmn, from his succeeding to bis father's weU- 
estsblished [Hvctice ; and that he devoted biaisdf wholly and 
absolutely to the care of Mr. Rundell for the last ^irteen 
years of bis liiej and, from the teslimcHiy of the doraestics, 
watched and ministered to him with almost more than filial 
attention, it canuot he considered suiprjsing that Mr. Rundell 
should have bestowed on him (who was the grandson of 
20 
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M11B4 Bond, Mr. Rundell's favourite Bistsr) distia^ilsbed and 
paramount boun^. 



Mb. RunDsix's Will. 

lUs h the Uit wtll (ud teMmment <^ me, IluBp Rundell, of Ae Crocent in 
New Bridge Street, in the Gtj of London, Eaq.i — I dedre and direct that ill 
mj jast debts, uid mj ftineral and lestamentaiy eipenses maf be pud and aatls- 
(ted bj and out of mj personal estate, as soon as convenieatljr can be after ray 
deceaae. I give and bequeath unio my usIeMD-Iaw, Mrs. Maria Rimdelt, ttw 
mm of 90,00(V. And whereas I was engaged fiir SO yean and upwards in the 
thide or bustnesi of a jeweller and goldsmith, on Ludgate HfU, in the city (/ 
London, and, in canjunction with nijr late partnen, carried on the same to a Tery 
great extent, and I thereby acquired the fortune which I now pouess; And 
whereas I have gtren to niy nephew, Edmund Waller Buadell, a share in n)j 
ndd bndneas, and also an estate in the county of Soroenet ; and I Inve also ^Ten 
10 my nephew, ITioTnaa Bigge, a share in my aud business, and alio my Innd fol 
S(^000[. i and which shares in my said bonness hare since been gready increased 
in Talue to my said nephews, by my lale retirement fVom busineas ; now, in addi- 
tion to flie provisions and gifts beretofOTe made by me, fbr and to my said tw* 
nephews, 1 do hereby give to tliem and their wires, reipccliTely, the fbUowin( 
l^acies ; — that is to say, to my said nephew, Edmund Waller Rundel], the Suu 
«f I0,0O(V. ; and to Mary Ann, &e wife of the raid Edmund Waller Rundell, 
the like inm of 1 0,00(V. ; and to my said nephew, lliamai Bigge, the sum of 
EOOOL, and to Maria, file wift of the s^d Tbomaa Bigge, the liie sum of 5(XKU. 
I give and bequeath onto my niece, Elizabeth Aodetson, one of die daughters of 
my s^ nephew, Thomas Bigge, and the mfe of Colonel Anderson, the sum of 
lO.aXH., and to her husband, file said Colonel Anderson, die like sum of 10,0001. 
I give and bequeath unto each and every of the nine other children of my said 
nephew, Thomas Bigge, and Maria bli wife, that is to say, Augusta Bigge> 
Hnia Bigge, Georgina Bigge, James Bundetl Bigge, Charies Ridiard Bi^^ 
Ji^ Bigge, Emily Bigge, and Fraocia Bigge, (he sum of AOOOI. a-pitce. 

I gin and bequeath unto Mr. George Booth Tyndale the aum of SOOOf., and 
iiMo his wife, Margaret Tyndale, die like mm of 50001. : and I pre and bequeath 
unto eadi of their two cbildren, John Tyndale and Oetana Tyndaie, the aum of 
WDU. a-piece. 

IgiTe and bequeath unto Colonel Shnldbam (be aum of JOOOI-i and,untahi* 
wibHavriottbe like mm of 50002. 

I ffve and bequeath ualo the Rer, HiomaB Strong th* wm of 500U,, and 
unto his wife AugnaU the like «um of SOOOl., and unto «adi and every of tbe 
four cbildren of the said Tbomaa' Strong and Augusta bis wife, that ia to *a;, 
Edmund Strong, William Phitip Strtng, Thomas AugusU Strang, and Aiiliur 
Rondell Strong, the sum of 5000J: a-piece. 

I give aod bequeath nnto Mr, Thomas Goldney tbe sum irf' SOOOL, and 

unto bta wife, Charlotte Gtddoey, the like sum of SOOOl., and unto each and 

every of their live children, that ia to say, Philip GoUney, Adam Goldney, 

' Charlotte Goldnsy, Amelia Goldney, and Eleonora Goldney, the aum of SOOOl, 

apiece. 

Y *■ 
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".I gt*e aad bcqaoath uitlo m; tateaUn, liardiNftcr luAiad, tha nbd of 
lO.OOU; in tnut for the lole aDil Kpuate uic of Mn. £liiabe«fa Golduaj, tbe 
wife oT Pnncti Bennett Goldoej, for and during ber natunil life ; and fVom and 
immediawl; after Ibe deatli of the uid Eliiabelh Ooldney, in caie the Hod 
Francis Bennett Goldner sball be then liring, then in tnut far tbe bm of lb* 
■aid FnnciB Bennett Goldne^, for and during his natural life ; and from and , 
immedialriy aftsr (be death «f tbe aurrimr of ibem, the laid Franeia BetmeU 
Galdnej and EUaabeth Goldiuy, then In trnst for dl and crcry tbe dnld er 
chihlren ot the laid Fnncis Beoaatt Goldne; and Elindwlb, hia wif^ In eqaal 
ibu«s and proportions, share and share alike ; and in additiOD to (be trust montea 
lastly bereifibefiire mentioned, 1 gire and bequeath unto each and enry of tlw 
nine children of the said Frmnci* Bennett Goldncy and Elisabeth his wiii^ that 
ii to aaf, Francis Bennett Goldney the younger, Henry Gabriel Goldney, Samuel 
Alfred Goldney, Fbilip Goldney, Horatio Nelson Goldaey, Arthur Gidduej, 
George Goldney, Eleanora Goldney, and Mary Greenawsy Giddney, the aum 
of 50001. a-piece. 

I give and bequeath to Mr. Ssmuel Goldney (he sum of WfiOOl. 

I pre end bequeath unto my eiecuturs tbe further sum of 50001. in trust, for 
tbe sole use and benefit of Mrs. Eltanor Hilward, the wifrirf'Mr. Ji^ Mil- 
ward, for and during her natural lite; and from and immediately after Um death 
of the said Eleanora Milward, (hen in trust for all and every (he child or cliildrea 
of tite said EleaiKira MiJward, in equal shsrca and proportions, share and shaiB 
•like ; and in addition to the trust montea lastly hereiid>e&re mantJMied, I giro 
•nd bequestli unto each and every of tlie sevoi children of (he said ElconaiB 
Milvard, that ii to say, Anthony Milward, Robert Milnard, Octavius Rundell 
Milirard, Elrotiora Milward, M«ry Aiuie Milward, Anelia Mtlward, khI Maria 
Uilvani, (be sum of £000i. a.piece. 

I give and bequeath unto my eieculon the further sum of SOOCX. aerling, in 
tnist, for the S(4e use and benefit of Mrs. Susannah Milward, for and during her 
natural We; and ftom aiid immediately after the decease of the said Susannali 
Jfilwani, then, in trust, for Suianiiali Milward (he younger, the daagbter of tbe 
said Susannah Milward, absolutely. 

J give and bequeath unto Mr. Albany Qarrington Bond the simi of 300U. 
sterling, and unlo his wife the like mm of SOOOJ. sterling. 

I giye and bequeath unto my ciecutors the further sum of 3000JL Ueriing, in 
Imit, for tbe sole use and benefit of Mn. Eleanora Punster Cobham, one of tbe 

daughters of the said Albany Carringiton Bond, and tbe wife of Mr. Cab. 

bam, for and during tta natural life ; and from and immediately after the decease 
of the said EHeanora Dunster Cobham, then, in trust, for the nextirf kin, lb*n 
liring, of the said Eleanon Dunster Cobham, absolutely and for ever ; and I 
give and bequeath unto eadi and every of their eight other duldrea, that is to 
say, Mary Aifti Dunster Bond, Albany Bond, Louisa Bond, Bnsannah Bond, 
Emma Bond, Frederick Bond, Calbniue Kirwan Bond, and Henry Bond, Aa 
■mn oTSOOW. a^fteee. 

I give end bequeath unto my executors the further sum of 50001., in tnist, for 
Mr. Jobn Bond, for and during his naluiai life ; and fram and immediately a&er 
tbedeatbof the said John Bood, then, in (rust, for the sole benefit of Mrs. Ann 
Hullah, tbe daughter of tbe said John Bond, and tbe wifa of Mr. Chwie* HdL 
lab, for and during ber natural life ; and trom and immediately after the death irf" 
the survivor of them die said John Bond and Ann Hullah, then, in tmUi fbr tbt 
ncK ofkin then living of the said Aon HtilUb. 
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I ^ve and bequeitfi nato Mr. JoMph Ncdd, die elder, Ae aiin of AXMi., ancl 
unto hii wire.'Muy Neeld, ttw like lam of SOOOt. I pre end bequeelfa unt» 
Mr. John Neeld, wii of tbe wd Joweph and Huy Neeld, tb« nun oT 50001: 
I give iBd bequeetb nnto Maria Neeld, daogbter of (ba aaid Joeqib end Marf 
Nedd, the lum of SOOOt, and to her nater, Boaina Niald, the like eum of 
30001. 

' I give and beqontb unto ifj exteuton Ibi fbitber lum ottOOOI., In trmt, Ar 
dw nae of Mr. Jolin Benniiter, the dder, for and dining hii natural life ; and 
flwn and immediately after the dMcase of tbe wid John Banniiter, then, in triMt, 
fiv tbe lole un and benefit of bh daughter, Elinbeth Morgan, the wife of Mr, 
Stephen Morgan. 

I gire and beqnaath onto the three orphan cbildreo of the late Mr. and Hn. 
Eickie, aDodKTof the daughtna of the nid JoliA Bond, tbe wnn of SOOOt, to be 
eqaally divided between and aojong them, share and dure alike. 
■ I gin and bequcalfa unto my eiecutoie the xnn itf SSOOl., in tmM, for Mr.- 
Ilxiina* Harper, for and during hii natural life ; and trma and immediately after 
U* death, then, in truti, ibr bit son, Mr. Henrj Harper. 

I give and bequeath onto ny execntan the further aam of S500f. staining, in 
tiuat, for the Kde un of Hn. Ibiia Cheiv, the wife of Mr. Henry Cberer, fbr 
and dnring her natural life ; and froin and immedialely after her death, then, iO' 
troit, for ^1 and erery bn cUld Or duldrcn, equally to be divided between and 
among Ifaem, if more than oee, (hare and ihara alfte ; and in caae dte ihaJI di* 
dnUleai, than, in truit, fbr tbe laid Henry Harper. 

I' I gne and bequeath nnto my fritnd, Abraham Wilday Roberti, Esq., one «f 
my eieculots, the mm of 6001. 

I give and bequeath unto Captain Gebton the sum of lOOt, and unto Kr. 
Stephen. Morgan tbe sum of lOOi,, and uuto Mr. John Barmiiter, theyoangeTf 
theaom irf 100^., and nnto Mr. Cfaarlea BanmMar tbe sum of lOOt, and onto 
Gq)taia JanKeWnrttoti the lum of lOOt, and nnto Mr. William Huper die mm 
of 1001., and unto Captain Whits the sum (tf lOOi., and unto Mr. Robert Kirwra 
the emu of lOOL, and unto die Rev. Oeerge Hutlon Wilkinson tbe lom of lOOL, 
and unto tbe Rev,' Ibomai Hyde Ripley tbe sum of lOOt, and unto Ut. Da 
Than the sum of IOOJ>, and unto Mn. Ann Staunteo the sum of lOOf., and uMo 
each of the unmarried daugbtan of iny labe fnend, Charles Blatchley, Esq., die 
■urn dr loot a-piece. 

I' give and bequeath tbe mm (tf 500£. to die Treanirer for the time being of die 
Badi Hospital, to be aj^lied for the purpoae* of that Institution. 

I give and bequeath tbe mm of 900t to the Treasurer for die time hdng of 
each and every of the Charitable Inatitutioiui next hereinafter mentiotud, that ia 
to say, St. Luke's Hos^tal, in Old Street Road ; ttie Magdaleu Hospital, in tha 
BbckAiar's Road ( die Female Penitentiary at Pentonnlle, in the county of 
Hiddlasel ; tbe Aqplum for Female Oiphana, at or near Westminiter Bridge, 
and Saint George's Fields; tbe school for Indigent Blind, in St. George's 
Fields; the School for the Deaf and Dumb, in or near tbe Kent Boad, and near 
St. Geo^* Fields ; tbe London Hospiua, at Whitechiqiel ; St. Bartbidamew'a 
Hospital, in the Gtj of London ; the Middlesex Hospital, in tbe pviih ot St. 
Maiy-le-bone ; the Westminster Hospital, in the city <tf Weatmioster ; die Lock ' 
Hivpital, in tlB county of Middlesex ; tbe Lying-in Hospital, in Aldengnta 
Street, London ; St. Qeorge's Hospital, at Hyde Fai^ comer ; die Jews' Hospital, 
at Mile End ; the Philanthropic Jnstitulioa, in Su George's Fields, to be ^ipiied 
10 tbe benevolent and charitable purpom of those establtsluncnls respectivdy ; 
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ndlj^naidtwiHNa Abmuii oT SOW. to tlw mmm* Ibr Ih* tbM bdng of 
M iBrtilutiiK, MOTMIir SiHtaUdda, ciHid A* IUtiI Britidi IwtitutiaD, to be 
ignlkd to the puipiMM of thM Tinjmtian. I.glra aod tts mth unto tlw llMv 
•■d Wwdouh Md lb* Mmral pecwoa cmMiMiiig lii* CoMt of A wj ^mN of lbs 
Dtipcn' Qsi^*n}', itdwlliiMafiiirdeallbMiJta.EdwMdlAwlbid.Eiq. Ifailr 
clerk and KiIiciWT, m mounuDg ring ft-ineee, of the velue of fire guioeH Mch. 
And H I* aU.tb* fMt «Dd i«>diw of «T VMrsrtj, MHa, md e£bcta, *■ waU ittl 
« penonalr or niiwl and irlutioe*ei and whi w» ai Tu r, in poaKaaon, nramoM, 
iwaiitjiij aad-Mpcctancj, aad Which I baTa die power to Htpam af by tbi* 119 
■win, I ^i*. de^be, and bequeath the (ame, aod artrr part tbcnaf, unto mf 
•Mcemed liiead, Joieph Neeld the TOiinger, (f the Inner TempI^ £iq. TohoU 
tbe Mine unto and lo tbe <miy me of I'm **>d Joaepb N«ald,'hii hein, oncMcn, 
MJnitiiitMm. .ml aMlga, accndiag to tbe nsturai tennra,- and dMa^pdaa of 
the taid pnipai^, iwpacdrtXj, fin hk onv benefit and adaaatap^ ibtdnld; and 
fiw b*(». Piorided abnyi. and uf will u, that no Icgacr hM«b]r gim diall 
epMalB ai a idtaae ta Iba legatee, c^ any ddit which, at tbe time of mjr daalb, 
nu^beowing tome, by o> from m; legatee, Fn>rided>ln,andin7«>Urnitba' 
' i^ that the legada bentnfoTe giran ahall be cooiidaTed aa a dd i tiBna lo any ^It, 
prormaa, or •^raacenuDt wtuch I baT« bnstofiMie made er m^ htwfter tatkm, 
during my lifetiste, unto or in taTDiu' of any of tbe beibreibeiMianad lepMe*. -• 
Aad I do lienl^ czpnaaly ratify and condnn all baodi, daed^ l at dem m te . Mid 
alber hlnnnili by vbich I hare jnade, or at any lima beCoce my death shril 
nuke, any such gift, provinon, or adraneement. Pronded always, and my will 
ia( that aU aai aiery tbe legaciea boeiobcftiTe given to voOien who are monied, 
or wboihall be nunied at (he dme of my death, ihall badeMaedand laka tobs 
JB butf for their aole and leparate aae reepectiTely, indqiendently «f tbsi geretal 
and n^eetfre burinodi, and ahall be applied anddi^oied of for th^ paaon^ 
henafit accotdiagly, dnriog tfatii- mpeetire livea ; oad tbar leceiptB br tbe 
JnttrM^ difidoidi, and annual proceeds thereof, dunog tfanr tavccdre liTca, 
tball, BotwitbBlaading their corertun, nqiectiTely, be lalid and cfiectual dii- 
^baigea*aByiaidvuNBea,forwhatinnicb recnpta •bail he expretted 01 adnow- 
kdged to be reseired reqiectitely ; and from and immediately after tbor deadn 
n^MMiiiely, ihall go and ba paid and applied in luch manner aa tbey ebaB 
mpectiiely direct or apfioiDt, by tbeir reQtedive laat willa.or tcatamenU in writ- 
ing, or any codicil thereto, or any paper or writing in tlie nature of, or pupoitiiig 
to b«^ thrir laA will and tcatamen^ napudrely ; and, in dcCuitt of audi amnait- 
ment, to their neia af Ida napectiTdy. J^mrided abot and my will Atftbcr ia, 
audi dadirect thatmyesecutorsar tbe,nirTi(Dief thm, tlieirexeaitDraorad- 
miniMraliaa, do aad riiall, with all coBrenient ipeed, after my deceaa^ lay out and 
inwM tbe aennl nii^ of 10,0001: fiOOOf. SOOOf. BOOO. £0001. SeOOt SflOQL 
andSfiOOL bereinbeAiee beqnealhed to fhani in trnM, at afbnaaid, in or iipcm loaia 
one or dl «f the pariiamemary atodn or public fund* ctf Great Britain : or at 
iDtereM apcm Goiemment or real lecnriliea, at intoeat in £ngIaod, in Ida or tbeir 
«WB name or namea, witfi liberty to alter, vary, and tnnqioie, ttw aaiae Mock*, 
iimd^ or tecuriliea, fijr otbera of die like nature, a* oceaiion may nqoire, and 
Ibsy or be ihall aee 6t ; and do and diBtl pay the intmsit, ^radeoda, and annual 
proceeds of the uid ttodra, fundi, or eeciiritiei, from time to time, unto tlie 
nnnl and ivapectiTe peraoiu entided thereto reflectively, according to die truit 
karma befijre expeCBeed; and witfa reqiact to the iotereR, dirideodt, and animal 
ptoccods wiscb dull become p^nble to Hie nad ^inbeth Goldn^, Ekanora 
MUward, Buiauia Hilwafd, Ekanora DuafHer. Cobham, .Am HoUah, Elinbeth 
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UwipU, and Uwta Cbtnr, dwiog tbdir n^MliM Ure^ at ■fefjaiJi It !■ S9 
upHU will and dnir^ thu n>f eiecuMo, or tbe nrnvw of tbam, Ub mbctHbw, 
or ■teiaiunten, ds »od dull paj the ^ne, when and a* tbs ubx >ball ri^iBI 
Italy become diM iiial injalili. iiilii ilm ilim ami |iiiiiii 1 l—iili nf lh» aaiil FliMlia*!' 
QMaaj, Elouiora lUUnnrd, SOManab KUnrinl. El o a ao ra Duutar Crifchw, 
Am HulUi, Eluabedi Maq[ui, and Uaria Cbanr, raf Mtivaly, or unlo xKJh 
pemm or pcnom as tbey lapecdTelj, wbetbra ci^wt at tolei bf aaj wijtfag' 
nndtr thtfr HV*^Te hla^ from time (o time, but not b; any OT antidpatioD, 
■ball appinDt to tbe intent tbat the Hme intenst, dindeiKU, aed annutl proceed^ 
may be for tbe lote and aeparala luB «f dn a«d £lizabelb Ooldney, Eleanon 
Mihrird, Soaaiuuh Milwai^ ElBDMia Duoater C<Aha>V Abb HdUab, Elijktelli 
^lergan, and Maria Cberari MipectitElyi aed net lalf e«t la tbe d^io, csmoni, 
engagBnenta, or . interfereiKe of tiuir preaeac napMlire hiirfMnilti or of aaf 
futurehuf^Bidiwham ibey iHpBEtiicly Bu<y nany ; aad I diiect thai tbe recdpta 
of the eaid Eliiabelb Oeldoey, Eleauon Uilwaid, Ekuaniiah JTilward, Eleatma 
Ihuister Cobham, Ann HuHal^ Eliaabeth Moigan, aod Maria CtKNi^ l«VetU 
'mij, or of ibeirnqMctiie appointee^ for tbor mpedive inlarsM, dividanda, aid 
tlUiiui procatd% ibaU, whether they riiaU be wde or co*art, teapediTalj, b« 
efiEctunI diicbargei for the money which, in lucb rvoaipU^ abaU {>• eipmvd ar 
ackiKiwIedf|«d to be T«cwved. Frarided alao, aod my wiU fitrthar ia, itat no 
child or childreD of any of my taid nephewi or niece* ■holt take a veated int«raA 
t» tbe. ponioDi 01 l^aoaa heniqbdbra intiii«bd fat them m^ectiTaiy, who, befag 
* aon or aoot, >ball die under the age of S 1 yean ; or, being a daugUer «r 
^n^httn^ (hall die tmdtr that age Hid without banng been uanied; and that 
tbe ihare or iharea, u-well original oi aceruing by lUTTiTorthipi of each and ereif 
auch child or children so dying, withoiit acqrinBg > Tinted iolerat aa afbnaaid, 
■bril inaa time to time go and accrue to tath of bis, her, or Ibur brolhen aid 
■iaters, ac ihall lire to acijuire a Tested inUnet in tbeir own r«Sp*ctiTe ptHtioiia oc. 
l^aciei, uader this my wifl. Provided ^eo, and iny will futtlier is, that die in- 
tereat, diTtdendi, and annual prooted* of tbe reapectire |wesumptjve potiona of 
tbe acveral and reapectite chihlren of n^ taid n^bews aod niacea reayectively, ar 
so much tbereef •■ my eKacoton, ortbeiunivDr of them, bis cMtlulora nr ndmini- 
straton tbill thiok fit, ahall and may, fnaa time to time^ until tbeir mpeciit* 
ponions shall become Tested, be applied, in tlie discretioD of my said executors, in 
■lid lOTrards lift iIudnteliHtice, support, and education d luch child or children 
reqwcti*ely, and that tbe surplus thereof Ehall tie accumulated in auguientadon 
of the reipacdTe portions fiom which the same shall arise, and go along with and 
■ccrua to tbe same, as if nriginaliy conititiiting a part tberaof. And I do hereby 
mYiijnaM, constitnte, and appoint, Abraham Wilday Robaita, of Lombard Strest, 
tn tbe dty of Londoo, Eiq. and JoKpb Neeld the younger, of tbe Inner Temple, 
London, Esq. executon of thie m; will. Frorided always, and I do hereby flu'' 
Iher declare, that my taid trusteei and eieculors, and each of them, and tbnr 
respective heiia, executon, and administrators, and every of them, shall be charged 
and chargeable Tespect!Tdy,fbr such monieaaa Ibey only repectively shall actually 
ncein,by virtue of this my will, notwithstandi ng their or any of tbeir dgning, w 
joining in signing, any rec«pt or tecdpts tot tbe take of coafbimity ; and that 
any one or more of them shall not be anaweiabla or accountable for ibe other or 
others of tbem, or fbr any involuntary losses : and sIhi that it shall and may be 
lawful for them, wilb and out of the monies which shall come to tb^r respectiTe 
bands bjvirtue of this my wQI, to retain to and reimburse theuieelTestespecdvely, 
and to allow to their le^ectlve co-tmstee or co-trustees, all such chargea, di 
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and apcmea which Aej, or cHber or pay of Aem, duU or maj nff^, ■aatda, 
axpead, or be put Into, in or about the eiccntkni of (be afbrawid trnitii, or in rela- 
tion thereto. And Iwtly , I do henbj moke all fbrmar and other willi by me at 
■ny tinie heretofDn made, and do declare this to be m; only true lut will and 
leMament. In witnen whereof, I the Mid FUlip Bundell, bam to this my laM 
will and teMunent, lubKiibed aad Mt my hand aod Kal, Ihii 4th day of Fdituary, 
in the year of our Lord, 1S8T. 

PHILIP BUNIffiLL. 

THE COmCIL. 

' lUlilaeodiialloand tobe takenaapirt ofthelaM wiUand tertament ofme, 
BlBip Bnndell, of the CreBcent, New Bridge Street, in the dty of Laadon, 
Ewiuire, and wUch will ii dated this 4th day of Februarr, 1BS7. 
- I give and bequeath unto Mn. Elizabeth Wartiidge, the nim of 500% 

I give and bequeath unto Henry Mills the sum of 45002, 

J give and bequeath unto Chariee MjH* the «ira of 45001. 

I gife and bequeath unto George Foi, the elder, Arthur White Suttcn, WU- 
liatn Smith, and George Alexander Walker, iriio were formerly in my aoriee in 
buBinesa, the sum of lOOL each. 

I gJTe and bequeath nnto Jrtm Manning and Peter Manning, Oe nun of SOOt. 

. I give and bequeadi unto Alexander Etots and BIchard CrackndtjAe turn of 
AM. each. 

I give and beqtieath onto Edward Swalne, Jc^ Higgins, Jobn Skeanley, and 
VDliam Goring, fnmeily my ibopmen, the nim of SOI. each. 
' I give and bequeath unto Anne Roota, the like lum of SOI. 

I give and bequeath unto my nurses and serrantt, if diey sball be in my service 
Bt the time of my deceaw, the ftdlowing sums, vii. : to Mrs, Jane Bennett tha 
mm of lOU. ; to Ann Frou tbe mm at BOI. ; to Maij Stokes the ram of SSI. ; 
to James Capron the sum of 50^. ; and to John I^iUer tbe sum of fiSI. Andb 
M other reqieets I do expresdy ratify and confirm my said will. In wltaw 
whereof I. the said Philip Rundel], have, to thk codicil to my Isrt will and teita- 
ment, gnbtcribed and get my hand and seal, this 4tb day of February, 1 8ST. 

PHILIP EUNDELL. 
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SIGNOR UGO FOSCOLO. 

J. HE following memoir of this elegant and accomplished 
scholar, whose name and writings have long been femitiar to 
the Bri^h Literati, originally appeared in a provindat paper. 
It is evidently by a person intimately acquainted with bis 
subject; and although the writer assumes the character of a 
countryman of our own, there is good reason to believe that 
be is a well known and able compatriot of the departed poet 



Amongst the names of those families which, about the year 
600, took refuge at Rialto and the neighbouring islets, history 
has preserved that of Fusco or Fosco, from which the three 
branches Foscolo, Foscan, and Foscarini, celebrated in th« 
history of Venice, took their origin. 

Ugo Foscolo was bom about the year 1776, on board a fri- 
gate belonging to die government of Venice, near Zante, wher^ 
his &tber was governor (proweditor) for that republic. This 
will put an end to the disputes whether he was Greek or Italian. 
Ilie &ct is alluded to by Foscolo himself in one of his best 
odes. * He was educated in the University of Padua, where 
Sibiliato, Stratico, Cesarotti, and other great men, instjlled 
into his mind that ardent love for classical literature to which 
Foscolo was enthusiastically devoted to his last moment 



Cbe col bcItoso dono 

RoDipoiio (gU Euii e >1 grand' Ionia 11 corso. 

SbU in jiKl ""»■ ta aiUa, j^ 

Ode alt arnica HtaKata. 
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When the first symptoms of democratic feeling approached 
the most ancient and most aristocratic of all governments — 
that of Venice — Foscolo was suspected to be an ardent d^ 
tnocrat, and Cristoialo * summoned him before the Inquisitors 
of State. His mother, a high-spirited Grecian lady, though 
a great wistocral^ called out to him in Greek whilst on his 
way to the tribunal, " Die, but do not dishonour thyself by 
betraying thy friends." But the lion of St. Marc had lost its 
claws, and could but roar. After an admonition from the 
secretary of that terrible tribunal, he was discharged, and 
his mother was advised to send him on his traveb. He went 
to Tuscany, and ere he had yet attained the age of twenty, he 
wrote his tragedy " 'Heste," from which Al£eri, then living 
ai^ed that the young poet would greatly surpass him. 

The Venetisn Government succumbing to the menaces of 
General Buonaparte, who alFected to discover symptoms of 
enmi^ to the French Republic in the punishment of the Ve- 
netian democrats, ceased to pursue strong measures against 
ihem, and Foscolo, aviulii^ himself of their quietude, returned 
to Venice. His first thoughts were turned to the represent- 
ation of his tragedy, which was strictiy classical, and alto- 
gether on the plan of those ef AlAeri. The circumstances 
under which he contrived to have it acted will ^ve some idea 
of the confidence which he bad in his own strength, as well 
as of the character of the young poet. The Venetians had 
no great relish for Alfien's tragedies, but preferred to them 
those of Fepcdi and Findmonte (Giovanni) : in which pre- 
ference liiey were certainly wrong. Foscolo, out <^ spite for 
their taste, caused his -tragedy to be acted on the Ith of 
January, 1797, at the theatre of Saint Angelo, whilst at two 
other theatres were produced two new tragedies by Pqwli 
and Pindmonte (Gituvanoi}. Ifs boldness, his youth, and 
perhaps also the circumstance of his being a Venetian of high_ 
birth, gfuned him a complete victory over his rivals ; and the 
tragedy was repeated ten times successively before audiences 

■Thii wMthenameoTskind of higb-comtoble attached to the Inquuitono 
Stata. Hii picKnce w«b mor* dreaded &i*a tfiM of tWrrt, tn wldJan. 
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hnmerons beyoiid paralle] in the history of ibe Ita&aa stage. 
This work is certainly not destitute of merit ; bat it was ab 
certaiiily pnused iniich bejond its real deserts : and yet vixen 
we refiect that tJte antbor was barely twenty years old at the 
period c^its prodoctioo, it is scarcely possible to be modM-ate 
in its praisie. His name being thus establbhed, Foscdo, who 
by his powerful friends and relations was destinedfor a diplo- 
miUic caveer, wss sent as secretary to Battaglia, who wae ap- 
pointed unbassador fiom the republic to Boon^wrte, in 
order to save the independuice of Vmice. All tike worid 
knows that Buonaparte in the name of liberty «id of the 
Ti^ls of the people, basely betrayed the Venetians, with 
whom he was at peace, and sold the most anci^t republic iii 
tbe world to Aastria, the most despotic government of 
Europe. Foscolo, neither liking nor liked by tbe new govern- 
ment, retired into Lombardy, tben "The Cisalpine Re- 
public," where he wrote and published the " Ulttme Letter^ 
di Jacopo Ortis," a romance pourtrayinginthe most powerfid 
language the utmost vehemence of passion and feeling. No 
Italian having once read can ever forget it, or can rest satisfied 
with a single perusal, so full b it of ardent sentiment^ and c^ 
the purest love of Italy, which he adored. 

Knowing that, in order to be independent and free, it is 
necessary to be ready to fight for independence and freedom, 
Foscolo enlisted in the first Italian legion w.hit^ was formed, and 
was shut up in Genoa during the &mous siege o[ I7S9, with 
G^eral Mass^ia. iTiere he wrote two (rf the most beautifid 
'odes <^ which the Italians can boast, — botb to Luigia Palla- 
vicini, one on her having fidlen fnHn her horse, another on 
her recovery from the effects of that accident. Ailer the 
batde of Marengo he remained in the Ittdian army, until, in 
1 805, be was sent to Calais to form part tif the army destined 
ioT tbe invasion of this island. But greaUy disliking the 
^anny o( Buonaparte, although admiring him as a general, 
particularly after be bad declared himself emperor, and be- 
'coming obiH»uous to the govemm«it by his love of freedom 
ondrepnblioaD prlnciptes, he retired from active service, we 
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knoW riot dtacAy'on wfaat terdis, ' but rett^niog howeVftr' Mb 
rank ofcaptain. . ■• ► --i 

Tri I80S| and 1809, lie published an edition' of tUe wCtrln 
of the &mou8 G^eral Afontecuccoli, the mal of Trtrtamt, 
which he dfedicatefl to General Caffarelli, minister of ifiCifiCf 
the Icingdom of Italy, to whom Foscolo was aiSe^e-airap'. 
ThU edition is by far the b^st existing, and is enriched Vttfi 
riiost learned annotations, by the editor, on Ae art of vfkf-ib 
ancient Greece and Rome, as well as in Enropfe -io- geinin^ 
subsequant to the Ml of die Roman empire t asd'this beHlia 
with the hope oftutning the minds of the It^ians toannsi— ^ 

In 1807, he published, at Brescia; his famous Itttle-pdSH 
^TSepolcri." To distinguish the great beauties ofttiis^MMi 
position, or to parUcularize its feillts, would carry' Us bt^cflM 
the Ihnits of our present essay. ' Suffice it to sajr, that ittH^ 
with 'Wnprecedented approbation, and was fondw:ed by a'Sert 
br'inirtalors, endeavouring 1» fbllow in the feotst^s '6t id 
iiTiifhor i:' but, as generally happens in similar Cases, all' ~%rti^ 
piAously copying the feults, without approaching the beauHiU 
if the tittle poem, which' won the heart of almost <ef§tf 
reader in whose bosom glowed any spark of feeling. ''" ■■^»»''* 
' About the year 1809, Monti, professor of literature at*tW 
University of Pavia, being appointed by Napoleon histt*Hi^ 
grapher of the kingdom of Italy, Foscolo was called to fill ti^ 
his place at the University. He opened his course widi-otie 
of the strongest, most liberal, and finely written speeches ever 
composed by an Italian— ^•' Dell' Ori^ne e dell Dffieio-tfelKl 
Letteratura." This speech,, the characta: of the ' man,' And 
the spirit of his lectures, alarmed the liberal Napoleon, 'tt^c] 
(it ii believed chiefly on account of Foscolo's boIdiless)'by& 
most despotic and arbitrary mandate, suppressed tlie profess^ 
ships of literature in the three Universities of Pavia, P^A'a^ 
and Bologna. Thus was Foscolo dismissed, after having'^eii^ 
^yed the dignity of professor only two months. . - . 

In the year 1812, he wrote another tragedy, " Ajace," which 
was represented at Milan, in the theatre Delia Scala,'pro^ 
ducing the greatest sensation, and exciting the jealousy of *Uie 
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gomermttktaXt the paUic having discovered that it wiu a ssdre 
■gaiBst "the master of the world ;" for under the mme of 
AJBce, ^bey recognised General Moreau ; Nafxdeon bong 
siq)posed designed under the name of Ulysses, &c. This 
tngedy has pever been printed. We have, however, read 
it; and albhough it obtained, periiaps Scom the persecu- 
tioDi to which its author was snbjetted, a greater d^ree of 
fldebrity dan it justly deserved, yet it strikes us as being a 
ndUe and finely-written composition, as &r i^ we remember. 
Faacolo was obliged to leave the kingdwn of Italy, and re- 
6nd to Florence, glad to esci^ being immured io a state- 
laison. His tragedy was uBmetcifully critici^ by scHrie 
kited literati, who hated Foscdo for ' his noble independency 
tmd for the profound and undisguised contempt with whidi 
be always spoke of and acted towards them. FosctJo never 
JtM^ve them the un&imess of their criticisn], even on his 
dea^bed. At that time he had also written some vety ex- 
fsallent articles -~ all remarkable for their ori^nality, wit, and 
independetwe of opinion — in the '* Annali d'ltalia," a T^- 
view pid)tished by him, in coi^anction with Dr. Kascffi and 
MOie mhers. He also published his " Chioma di Berenice," in 
wUcfa he bandies without mercy the pedantry of mere gramnM' 
riaas. Another little work of bis was then publbbed in I<atilH 
with the curious tide, "Didymi Clerici Frophete Minimi 
Hyp^valypseos, Uber singotaris ;" a most crud satire against 
living Italian authors, reviewers, and members of govem- 
mmt, of which he publi^ied the key in London. 

As early as the year 1807, he printed the first book of his 
tnmslatioD of the Iltad, simultaneously with the first book of 
Monti's translation, llie latter accomplished mosf noUy his 
undertaking: but Foscolo never publisiied more than the 
the first and third book. The latter came out in 1821, and 
is remarkdble, amongst other things, for its conciseness — 
die four hundred and thirty -one verses of the original being 
rendered into five hundred and twenty-two Italian hendecas- 
syllables. He was prevented from compietiDg his trans- 
lati(Mi, pardy by the irritability and impatience of bis iempeft 
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pudy -by his scrupulous admiration, otnounung almost to awe, 
of the text of Homer, and by his tBsddiousness of style and 
versification. Twenty times c^ more has he been known to 
VBiy his TersicHi of the same period, and at length to remain 
unsatisfied with tiiniself. He translated, here and there, the 
pBss^es "with which he was most struck of his &vourite 
Homer, and, excepting the first and third, he, perhfq>5, never 
translated one entire book. We have heard him deliver 
some parts of the eleventh book translated. His design was 
to publish the translation with the text, and such notes, his- 
torical and critical, as would render his work acceptable to 
foreign scholars; and, had he lived, we are confident he 
would ^ have achieved the task with credit to himself and 
advantage to literature. 

When at Florence, he made a very spirited translation of 
Sterne's "Sentimental Journey, " which be published in- 1818. 
He went to Milan in 1814, and was promoted to the rank 
of major by the r^ency of the Italian kingdom, after the 
&11 of Napoleon. True to his country, it was said that he 
was privy to a conspiracy asserted to have been planned in 
that year, to drive the Anstri«is from Italy. Some persons 
accused of high treason upon that occasion were imprismied 
and condemned, heaven knows how or why ; amongst others, 
Dr. Rasori, General De Mneester, General Cavedoni, and 
Colonel Moretti. Foscolo retired to Switzerland, and, not 
thinking it pnid^it any longer to breathe the air of Italy, 
about the year 1815 he came over to this country. 

His reputation secured him a good reception from our 
most distinguished literati, and from some of the highest d* 
the qobili^ and people of &shion. He took a great part in 
the contest about the .^lolic Digamma, and having built a 
cottage in the neighbourhood of the Regent's Park, in 
LondtHi, where he lived, he gave it the title of I^gamnta 
Cottage. He published Ricdarda, a tragedy, of which an 
account was given in the forty-eighth number of the Quar- 
terly Review, to which we refer our readers. His Essays 
on Petrarch, published in English, in London, in 1821, 
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«)tablisb^ bis veputadon ss one of the laost alevcr .It^ian 
critics ; and his " Discorso siil'testo di Dant^" published ui 
.1826,.is worUi all that haS'been writtan by cotDTnentaborS and 
hisbmoDs on -DaiUe, down to oar days. He finisbed-'his 
dissertstioQs and notmon the " Dniili cfmnaediB ;" but we 
-do notlcnowany thingof [he. merits of ithis work, whidiifa in 
the hands of the publisher. 

.He has contributed many aitkles to our most irespectable 
fieriodicala, and we can assert that theifollowing were written 
iy bim : — 

Two articles on I!>ttnte inUie 39Ai and SOth volumes of. lite 
Jldisburgh Ranew. 

An ikftide on the " Narrative Ii^ian Poetry," in the SIM 
volume of ^e Quarterly Review. 

An article on Wiffen's Translatien of the Genisaleauae 
Liberata, in the l£tb number of the Westminster Review. 

An article on 'Cassanova's Metnoires Hiitoriques, in tbe 
Uth'tramber of the Westmlnaler Review. 

An arti<de on the Democratic-History of the. Republic of 
Venioe, in the Edinburgh Review. 

An article on the Italian Trjigody, in tbe Foreign 'Quar- 
tarly Review. 

Besides many others in misor publicaticms, chiefly in the 
Retiospeative Review and in tbe IxHidon Mf^azine-^Nnr 
Series). We also think, though ue afe not qu^ oertaini an 
article <m Rose's Translation of Aisiosto, in tbe SOth volume 
of the Quart^ly Review, was the prodnction of^is pen. Tbe 
tiro artides on Daste, and the one on- the " Narrative Jtt^an 
Pbetfy, " are superior to the otbws, which are, howBVW, by 
no means itidiferent- compositions. 

This we thii* to be as nearty a corrfcct account »f. his 
works as possible. We have not mendoned some aattm 
^eces of poetry which he wrote, and amongst whidi are 
distii^iahed a little poem " Akeo, " and some most beautiful 
fragments of "Inni alie Grazie" to Ganova. His prefeoe to 
an edition of Boccaccio's Novels, published by Pickering in 
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the year 162S, b worthy of beiofj; partiailsTly reeorded as a 
good history of the Decameron. 

Of his private life, it is not our intentimi to speak. To 
the private life of the dead ougfa^ in onr opinion, to be 
applied the maxim of the Koman law of the XII table* — 
" Eomm mania sacm simto ;" and, as we are not disposed to 
write a paoe^ric on Fogcolo, so we will not unveil, with 
unmerciful hand, die &ult to which he was sul^t: our 
friendship for him renders us unfit for the task;, for we 
should, we fear, pnuse too highly his good qualities, and 
extoHiate, with too much partiality, his flings. Of these, 
however, we must say, that th^ have been greatly ex^ger- 
ated. Being a distinguished man, his &ults were more 
exposed to the observation of those who undertook to scni- 
tinise bia conduct, many of whom were most h^py in 
diacoirering hi him some points which served to fp^ify. their 
w)p^te for scandal. Faults |in dbtbgutshed cbaracto-s are 
^e more uncharitably exposed, and less excused in general, 
as eavy seizes with avidity upon every occasion of depre- 
dadog those who stand high in pubUc opinion; and not 
only the; severe and sturdy censor, but the malevdent slan- 
derer are listened to with greater pleasure than he who 
stands forth to excuse or defoid the character of a persfxi 
who may ha\e been too severely blamed or felsely accused — 
" Ambilicmen scriptores &cile .adverseris ; obtrectatjo , et 
livor pronis auribus. acdpiuntur ; quippe adulatJooi ftsdum 
crimen servitutis, malignitati falsa species libertatis inest." 

Nothmg could be more interesting than Foscolo's con- 
versation on literary subjects, but particularly on Houfei 
and Dante, who, with our Shakspeare, were his &vourite, 
authors. He ^wke not only with great fluency, but, with, 
great animation and emphasis, which was censured by onr 
countrymen with about as much reason as our phli^tniUic 
manners are ridiculed by the Italians. His erudidoi> w^f 
vasl^ and his memory most tenacious, which enabled him with 
the greatest ease, and without the slightest dactqre of pet^try. 
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to'season his conversation with the most pertinent and pleas- 
ing quotations. 

" Siccome gemme ia bel ricamo d'oio." 

It always appeared that his opinion was that of all the 
greatest men of all times and countries; and be forced you to 
silence less by his reasons, than by the host of autborities 
which he so well knew how to call to his assistance, even in 
the most desperate and paradoxical cases. Those who have 
not known him long and intimately, may not, perhaps, con- 
ceive how he could be so much praised and admired. Those 
who' had the honour of being his friends, fully subscribed to 
thi following language, which, In viun, was addressed to him 
by '(he Quarterly Review, speaking of his " Ricciarda : " — 
** To SSgnor Foscolo, who is resident amongst us, we may 
address ourselves more personally. To him, whose mind is 
so richly stored, not merely witb the intellectual treasures of 
his own country, but those of ancient Greece and Rome : to 
him who is a scholar in the highest sense of the word, not 
Merely from skill in recollecting the anomalies of language,' 
and the peculiar usages and force of words, [though' from the' 
nbt^s appended to a specimen of a translation of the Iliad, we 
should suppose him profouivi in this department also,) but 
from his intaitive power of entering into the spirit and 
character of the great ancient writers ; to him whose raa^ry 
over his own language — the language of Dante, Petrarch — ^ 
(why not Aristo ?) — and Tasso ■ — is only so great as to lead 
him to a somewhat wanton and c^ridous display of power 
in inverting it, and condensing it into epigramthic conciseness ; 
to hitn we would say, that the name of Foscolo should be known 
to posterity as something greater than that of the author of 
' Ortis's Letters, ' or even of • Rictnarda. ' " 

A short tune previously to his death, which occurred on 
the lOtb of September, 1827, he had, for the benefit of bis 
health, retired to the vicinity of London. For nearly two 
years he had laboured under an organic affection, and, before 
the disease reached its climax', bis sufferings were increased 
z S 
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by seven mflamiiiBtary aUB(^ which extended to the liver, 
and terminated in a confirmed dropsy. In a very, reduced 
state, the operation of tapping a second time, performed after 
a short interval, is thought to have hastened his dissolution. 

The subjoined anecdotes of Signor Foscole are extracted 
from the Literary Chronicle. 

FosQoU) was V> person about the middle h^gbt, apd scMoe- 
v^ tbiVi remarkably clean aftdnein in bis dreas, — although 
<xi ovdinary occasi(Hi8, he wore a dtort JMiket, IrowKrs oC 
coarse doth, a sizaw hat, tatd thick heavy ^oes; Ae. leabt 
speck of dirt an his own person, or on. that of «ny of bffi 
attendants, seened to give hiai real agony. Hta «o>i9t«nnce 
was of a very expressive character ; his eyes were very pene- 
trating, although they occasionally betrayed a reGtiessness and 
aivpiciou, which bis words defied ;■ bb mouth was- large and 
ngly ; nose droopii^, in tbe way that physit^eraists dislike ; 
but his forehead was spleadid in the extreme ; lairge, sAooth^ 
and exeoipUfying all the power of thought and reasoDin^ fiw 
which his mind was so remarkable. It was, iadted, precisely 
thfi same as that we see given m the prints of Michael Angelo ; 
he has often heard the comps^isob made, and by a nod 
assented to iL In his living, FoBcelo was remarkably abste- 
mious. He seldom drank more fitaa two glasses of wip^ 
but he was fond of having all he eat and drask of the very 
best kind, and laid out with great attention to_ order. He 
ajwsys took ci^ee inunediatedy after diwier. I£6 bouse, — 
I speak of the one he built for himo^, near the R«gufa 
Park, — was adorned with ftmutaie of the most eoetly 
description ; at one time he had five mt^ruficent carpets, mte 
under another, on bis drawing-rooni, and no two chates in 
his house were ^e. His tables w«re aU of rare and duribus 
woods. Some of the best busts uid statues (in plaster) were 
scattered tbroi^h every apartment, — and on those he doated 
with a fervour scarcely short of adwratioav 1 remember his 
once sending for me in great baste, and when I entered bis 
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library, I Ibimd htm kneeling, and exclaiming, " Beautifiil, 
beflutifiil." He was gazing on the Venus de. Medici^ vhich 
he had discovered looked most enchanting when the light 
of his lamp was made to shine upon it from a particular diree- 
tion. On this occasion, he had summoned his whole house- 
bold into his libraiy, to witneu the discovery which gave 
him so much r^ture. In this state, ctmtinually exclaiming 
" Beautifhl, beautiful," and gazing on the figure, be remained 
for nearly two hours. 

He had the greatest dislike to be asked a question which 
he did not consido' impcstsnt, and used to ssy, " I have 
three nuseries — smoke, files, and to be asked a fbtdisb 



His memory was one of the most ronaikable. He has 
ofien. requested me to copy tat him (frcun some library) a 
passage which I should find in sudi a page of such a book ; 
and af^ieared as if hie nerer foi^t any Uting with which he 
was once acquainted. 

His conversation was peculiarly eloquent aiad impressive 
such as to render it evident that be had not been overrated 
as an orator, when, in the days of his gUvy, he was ike 
admiratioa of his country. I reOiember his once discosrsing 
to meof language, aad saying, " In every language there are 
three things to be noticed, — verbs, substaittives, and the 
particles ; the verbs," holding out bis band, " are as the 
bones of these fingers ; the substantives, the fieab and blood; 
bnt the particles are the sinews, without which the fingers 
oeuld niat move." 

« Thffl-e are," said he to me, Mace, " three kinds of wiiting 

— d^alomatic, in which you do not come to a point, hiA 
write artfully, and not to show what you mean ; gitomaf, in 
which you are brief; and enlarged, in which you spread and 
stietch your thoughts." 

I have said that his cottage (built by himself), ntos the 
Regent's Park, was very beautifiiL I remember bis showieg 
me a letter to a Iriend, in which were the following passages : 

— Afler alluding to some pecuniary dilficulties, he says, " I 
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^ttni MwIy :iiiida>gQ« ailpifartiwB*, ^bitfl m^cbmUfaqf istahrsjts 

i^*ei|M;c4:(j!t)anifc)t'be'as4ifiludf~oEcati»nigiirae.'<^ '. ( /umli '• 
' .tSpadciBe sftiiivdiiib o£;^M6tiinw •f'^tv/Orntarc^ibe 

fuid. tkry-gne t»»: jhttJUinlDA' of 'int fanBngifiillHLiatpftbe' 
<i9fneBtJgiTfliinMikK)e& ..I>jiiart>'«Jsa d^ckve ^Aiit.I :wiU)4ie 

iJtfralloi^isbd-AB OmoK iaeaLchb hOstai<£rpmtvtsmhimayy 
iVHrnmoBgiRtpimTi, rindjiifrposribl^ ^rfa^enuHSdis brwtfcing 

jakwnid-fliit<''>'.FA^fi'tAibg<nildi^i4ke-4;nqB^ytfi£ipsMbn^^r^ 
l*JU DCtrer gise AUlkindnhsigmtJfiaatiM'irf'.cjuuIadtigipie- 
■iptffUtwak rif^ iMCstae i'died.im'iaf hotpitaiflliiD&jOuimtes, 
^MiXn^irKBdlintK I'«iMBk:berfaimefl^<'in-'3aiiiri«aiiQdry, 'I <fm< 

ifariepai^eDt- Df'iwi^dboaib) igp rmu n de d ^by flb^etiyaUn^ 
anit.(^e*,tO:tbft:frM UKs ■4-^Mid"Wlieii S caniftsc^kliBpofia'of 
.ft hAodwd pQQbdt,: I-iwiU.biBidr m ■amil .dncUEk^ fdii mj 
tfOrptfe ^Kfa. ondav a- be^iial .tdnnta) iplsac tne^r^^ckil 
lMtMito<()laat'«qcb.N<HFaidi4r^iaiidi«akivatexmdgjgtv^<lbrtfae 
clartiTeaT'ofBaip'mEist&iicauit/'So.ifiD'. I •HMniviuifiadivtmia^vuik, 
but in alt other -Ifaii^^ h-Mnx'ihB'ma^,wuAapbB!(^naaiLi\il 
might vie with l^rthsgoras for sobriety, and even with the 
great 6cipiof)»]pfC9H^r^o^}'-|^;B<K)r:Ff;o9l9t< these dreaois 
Were &r, veiy far, jVom being realized. Within a short 
time sltet, his cottage, ' dWd ^U ' iU beiutifiil dontaits, came 
to the hammer, and wei:«^dutiibut«d> A weidthy goldsinitfa 
now inhabits the dwelling of the poet of Italy. It is' but 
justice to his iriends to add,, that there were circumstances 
«hicbjuslJfied(ljU)t«w@iUiBgftW9y,fi»n)hitn- .1 

Dunog^aij^reitt pMrtioo cf:thedme>3 ma acijuaiuted with' 
Ugo Foscolo, he n«s-aiMdeT SeVere pediniltr^ dstress^ chiefly 
indeed brought 6^' hf Tiis dirn" th'ou^'httess exttavagjince, in 
building aful decorating hif '^^se. } have fregi^tly in 
those momenlfi seei), jum iieq(.,bis fowhe^dii tew his,J^, and 
giiash his teeth, ia a ■ mmaeB . Jioaatfyingi; 1 andafeetv left him 
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-Bt«igld vitibac die laut h(fMrcCrpeitk^iliUti>'fiJt*««in'ilbe 
Bumingi He had « little- Itti^iui dA^er wbieH He<idi4tl<^ 
■'k^itui'luk' bed-room, uid -this itt freqqently told ni# woiMd 
" drink his hearths .bkiod- ia tbe mf^" <• 1 wUl^dks'^sidd 
H^^wie'idityj "I an «'«trang^ and bava f» "tAaads." 
.i^SdrAy, air,*? I refdie^ "aiitniqger mag have'frteMdB/* 
'.<* Prisods," be answoreii; "I have teanit th«t,l]Ki<e>is 
-dathi^g 'in' die wocd; I usare yda, I a^ed «ti W— e^ to 
vboirif tl«re was avy thing bad «boatinsia tbenaa'^N^wM; 
c«niy 'body aaqpia. to be leagnad agaioiC me-^ftivuds^Ad 
^jpnaaiesJ . I>a8Hire^d«» Idaiiqt.ttdDfc i ir^I liwiAeRDCst 
■iS9(iudBf^iunlefltfiiifBeris!j(ai)e.diaDga.Y At anotha- time fae 
-aai^jl'ifril ani'8>g ro w ttdi !d"with!'diBhmhiB, and ranC yield 
.eMieriife'ot'UalDn'f'aDd'^cah<yDb'nkJDic yASdt iiw^^qe 
<^ 7',', i. bavei'BDW bdibre'^s 'vlctteit i^ FmooId'31^ «liiBb, 
, a l ^U t"eiBipititeriqg' a long "801168. fef evilfe <;aDdiidfe£ thuirt''^ 
,(f!iriJBSr,if.( have not iMida|p>Be.&e doom of'Tatiioy {'oWti-It 
fon^4|eiUic.itri*iigtfa ofjnyvnTasthathaspreserTfednie.^ '^ 
.i^Tbfe :fott<^wt^ anmet «as wUtien' by Ugq fWxikij bi 
tErii|ill9h,<Bid mebpipmagd the £uxys on PetrsnAi, ^^faii^dle 
' <ditb[B-a£'tliat wotk^whtab wBsrpiiated for pr^ate 4'%tdttliia. 
.ItiflrHfxsutted' khei) ^e 'vcltinie'waa Bnbsecpiqirtlyt.fnAl^lHd, 
landda^icbnuqia&itly, imovna'to.Ter^ fen?:-'*: ''~ >' -"<:! 

-.■t (1 "■^. ,.■.■.-■■ /"^ . - .•' ■ IV'T 

r----.': ■TO'CALLIRHbE AT LAUSAIJNE. - \ "■'''-' 

... Bar (ace vu rait'd ; ^t if lojr boded light ~ - ) ■ 

Lore, sweetneaa. goodiiais, ia hei' person ibined. 

■'f ■ ■ Bot,(ih! I wak'd.— BCmow. • . 

1 twbe, far distant frain nay Tuscan grove, 
■-'■'■ llie lily chaste, the rose that breathes of love. 

The myrtJe leaf, and Laura's hallow'd bay, ' ' ' 

il" <-' > The deiihleu flowers that bloom o'er Sapidio's day t ' 
y',. ., . For thee, PaJJirhoe ! yet by love and years, . . i 

I, I learo how fancy wakes from joy to tears ; ^ 

How memory, pensive, 'reft of hope, attends ,'',,- 

Tbe exiles path, and bids him ffear new friends. 

Long may the garland blend its varying hue 
.:- ' '. With thy bright trewes, and bad ever new 
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Vihb all Spring's odoun ; with Sgiii^'t li||^ be dren. 
Inhale puce fragrance from. thy Tirgio brea^! 
And when tbou find'at that youth and beauty By, 
As heavenly meteors from our dazzled eye, 
Still may the garland shed perfume, and ghfaie, 
While-LMira's niad and Sb[^o'« heart are thine. 
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THE BIGHV nOK. 

GEORGE CANNING, D. C. L. 

FIRST COSfMISSIONER OF THE TREASURY, CHANCELLOR AND 
UNDKR-TREA^URER OP THE EXCHEQUER OF GREAT BRlTAItT 
ANB IRELAND, A PBTTV-COUHCILLOII, H. P. FOR NEWPORT, 
»N HAn^% A aVtVKSOtl OF THE CHAnTBR-HOUSB, 8CC 

J. HE distinguiiihed and lunented subject of this memoir was 
the last, as he was the youngest of those extraordinary men 
who played so conspicuous and important a part in English 
politics, during the fewfid tragedy of the French revolution. 
Entering on pubhc Ufa at a very early age, he was, throogh 
oH the turmoil and peril of the days of Jacobinism, the most 
accomplished skirmisher of Mr. Ktt's intellectual forces. 
White the great Teader assumed the graver and loftier tones 
of oratory, his youthM coadjutor pHed 

.. " The light utillety of the lower sky." 

or (he etoqoewK geQeratctt by the ooUiuan of the nig^)^ 
Biiiids of that sventfal peiiod, Mr. Gonntng' had, iar sone 
yearsj ibmished the. only reataaung specinens. Scwcely 
iii£triar to tlMt a£ any of his eaxHcr contoi^Miranes, his 
styW was unnwsaUy aduum^edged lo be (^ a more ocnate 
and polished dmacter than that of any of hia later. 
With him. tiiis- style has pn^bly passed itwi^ fer evev. 
The [woceediiigs of parlbment areof a much more sober and 
business-like cast than they were when Mr. Canning acquired 
Haxs art t)S addresni^ a popular body. The place where Mr. 
CkiHiing was voat to sit may be filled by men of as great ts- 
tcnts, uid who will deserve as well of their country ; but it will 
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be long'before the tfaoughtleas or turbnlent members of tllift 
boose will yield tbe fixed attention, or bestow the rapturous 
a^Uuse to which they were compelled when he was Gpeaki)^ 
who had been the friend or rivid of Pitt and BuiIki, of Fox 
and l^eridan. Tliose bursts of generous enthusiasm whith 
re*edLoed tfannigh the (nviliEed world, those flashes <^ ihe- 
sistible wit which exposed to orovhelming ridicnle every 
weak and vulnerable point in an adversary's ai^ument, that 
flItnnniMion of a highly cultivated taste which communicated 
to the commonest subjects the various graces of learning and 
re&umienl^ —^ these are all passed away. Nicer calciilalorS 
And [HvfimiKler economists may oecupy- the benches of 8L 
Stephei^ C^iapel* bat with'Mr.'CBnniiighas, in a great mea^ 
sure, 'fled that intdlectual charm tdiich, of bU gifts to man, is 
the most eflective for good or for evil, — the power of ht^dinga 
mixed and divided assembly in a state of abstract admiration ; 
thrir understandiogs and their feelings wholly sut^ugated far 
the moment by the influence of one magic voice. 

The &mily of Canning was ori^nally of Foxoote in Wa]>^ 
witkslnre. George, fourth son of Richard Canning of Fox- 
oote^- btti^nted to Ireland at tbe qoidmencement of the 
atrrtenteenth' Mntury, as ageht of tbe conapsoiy of Lobdeneis 
in the [dantation of Ulster, and settled at Garvagb in the 
County of Londonderry. His great>-graDdsMi of the s&me 
nam^ marrying a daughter of Robert Stratford, Esq. of 
Bftl^iglass (an aunt of tbe first £arl of Aldborough), had a 
scHij named Stratford afler his maternal ancestors, who was 
the &ther .of thiee sons, George, Paul, and Stratford. Of 
these, the cidest gave birUi to the deceased statesman; the 
second to George mw Lord Garvsgh (fiir whom his cousia 
procured that Irish Barony in 1818); and the thii6 to u 
numerous family] inchtding the Right Hon. Straiibrd Can- 
ning, late Ambassador Extraordinary and -Plenipotentiary at 
St Petersburg, and'now'st Constantinople. 

Mr. Canning's &ther entered himself in tbe Society of. the 
Middle Ten^le, but died soon after he had been called to 
the bar, without having had any opportunity of distinguishing 
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hinaseirin.his profession. He had, however, ^ven pHxrfs of 
ooDsidcrable a b i l i tie s aod high cultivatioD, and was not otdjr 
bniliar with d^piut literature, but die associate of Keats^ 
Whitehead, Cawtboro,' and other men of literary note 
«f that day. He was als» a wann' adtmirer of iWilke% 
aod publuhed several tracts, all Iweathiog ferv^tt a^iratioas 
nAer-liberty. He devoted much of hia time to poetry; of his 
IwoficienoyiD wfaicbliegitve varitnis iqiecimeiu to the world, 
pMtJeulailff «niefkiBtie.frDm.Lord William Russell, .auppmed 
to ]}» wrtttan on dteai^ preffions-te bis .execution,, tp ,Wilf 
jynm;!L«iidCls«endish, wbo'had qfifaced-to dmpge c|o(iMv.«^ 
httn in ordm tQ fiuuHtate^ his .eao^e.. Hiis beautiftd, and 
sAwtiog-pteduQtias H'.|HrCdQii4«d:>ti Dpdsloys KMe^jmivf 
fiigtttve poetry. He lihewMte pobtisbed ^ tt^Nwlation iii;veiti^ 
i^ Cardinal Polignac's fin^ Latin poein entitled MAnti Luc^i-, 
tias." ':Xhifi jtranGbrtieD was e^^ured in the.Ccitical.H^viaw 
a«.beii^ too mrnls a versionp in- ocmsequ^oe e(. ^ijuh-'tbe< 
translator took fire and attackfid the anonymoas critic .witJd 
a» asperity' whjeh provoked .aa ind^inaQt reply. This wiA3 in 
1 766 ; ' and Boon iaB«r . Mr. .CaiutJog : oSended Us &th(a- Ity 
tus laartyiBf; aijadji (neact^ xeUibtd. ^i the Sberidssej ^ifit, 
thoiigfa'hi^lyii«aGe>a|^)iil|w& dad «f a.ciH)geBialitastfr wwi hisr 
inferior bodi-i&iisnk atid!aiartiiae.:^By her i^ibad tbnee 
children two dangbt^v. and ^ sont iriuch last was born> 
ApriMl, 177ftt and'on. die wane day ib the yesi-feHowiagt 
the &ther £ed' of a'dedlide.' Hiarelnuns w«re int«ni«d:iai 
th&new buryin^ground oS the pit^b of [St flbty'tLB-bdnae.;^ 
and over his grave tbe.widowplacedastcme witbthefdlowri 
ingJiaes, wMcfa, if not very poetical* are at least ab evidenoa 
c£ feeling on die part of die survivor, and of melrit itiidte 

deceased:-^ ■;.-.• ■.. > i 

" Hiy virtne andn^ woe; ne words can tell I < ' 

Th«i, for n little while, my George, fotewell^ 

For faith and J^ove like ifurs, heaven has in stpre . .. ■ .^ 

Its last best gift. — to meet, and pa^t no more." ^ . 

Mrs. Canning, being left destitute by her.hu!^|>and'i deatl^. 

first set tip a small school for support, and next atten)pted 
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the Stage. Her debut was made on the boards of Old Dniry, 
ander the auspices of the elder Sheridan, and she actually 
ventured to play Jane Shore to Ctarrick's Lord Haatings. 
"^is attempt ftiled. NevertheleK, she was a woman of great 
theatrical .talent; and was very snceestful at Bath, and in 
vatiOK ^pronsdal compmiee. Her second husband wa* 
Keddish, a performer of great celebtity in his day, -whose 
£dgar was thongbt to be as fine a piece of acting as Ganick's 
Lear. -He was a man of wild halxts, and after a time became 
deranged, and died in the York Lunatic Asylum. Being at 
Exeter, on a professional expedition, a respectable linm- 
draper- in that town, of the name of Honn, was smitten with 
her, and marriedher. He had a great likmg for thestagi^ 
and gave up his business to gratify it,' but be was a -very 
iadi&ntit performer. Mrs. Hunn survived her third hus- 
bmd many years; and lived !<^ enough to see her eaa 
George enrrounded <with splendour, and to share in his good 



The education of tiiie fliture Premier was superintended by 
his unde, a merchmt in Lonilon, principally ei^aged in the 
wine trade ; but its expanses were sufficiently provided by a 
smaU'-estate In Ireland, which, tho^^ inadequate as a provi- 
non for life, was amply sufficient as a fond for education. 
His rodimental instruction Mr. Canning acquired at Hyde . 
Abbey school near Winchester, under the care of the Bev. 
Charles Richards. Even then bis early composittms were 
distiaguiBbed by an extrawdioary vigour of mind. At a 
pnbiic exhibltimi he reciteda prize poem on :'Wes^s picture 
aS-tbe ResurrectioD of Laurus, — the alter-fiieee of Win- 



* Ur. Canning'! attention to his moHwr speaks volumes tor die Meeileace oT 
hii bearb He viaited ber (at Balb, wbera she of late resided,) u often ai the 
public business allowed him; and never Tailed (o write to ber ererj Suodi^ofhii 
Bfe. As Mr. Canning woi repeatedlj attacked on the sulgect of the pensitni 
gnuited to bis intnher and tirters, it becomea fair to add wbst he said in his de- 
fence. His answer to this charge was, (hat when he flrit lotired in TSOS from tbe 
office of UDder-sccretary of State, ha was entitled to a pension of 500/. a year ; 
and that, itntead of taking the sum bimsclf, he requested to have it settled on Ins 
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cheater oathedraL At imotlier exhibition he displayed a 
promise of those powere which were destined hereaOier to 
command the admiration of the world. Frevious to a 'nuta- 
tion, a selection fcom the Orestes o£ Euripides was enacted, 
vben young Canning surpassed- all h^ associates, by the 
judgment, sensibility, and elegance, with which he pourtrayed 
the madness of the consctence.^stricken matricide. On aooiher 
occasion he gave a spontaneous evidenee of his extraprdlnaiy 
tenaciousness of memory, in reciting, by way of exercise, the 
whole of the English poems of Gray, llirough life Mr. 
Canning cherished the greatest respect for hb early preceptor 
Mr. Richards; to whom he frequently evinced his grateful 
remembrance, particularly by transmitting his printed speeches 
to Hyde Abbey. 

Having risen to the first class in this preparatory establish- 
ment, he was removed to Eton, taking with hii° the taleAt 
for vetses, which is the great qualification fdr distinction at 
that school. He was instantly notlccid as a boy of surprising 
genius and attainments. Ambitious of literary disttactioiij he 
had the address to iniiise the same spirit. iQto some «f hjs 
compeers. The result was very extraordinary ; being no less 
than an imitation of Addison sod the constetlatioo - of wits 
who atthe b^inning of the oentary produced the i^ectaUn-. 
Mr. Cannuig had but just turned fifteen \^ien - he lud the 
plan of a periodical paper, ctdled **'The Miorocosm." It 
was published in weekly number^ fixim November 6th, 178^ 
to July 30th, 1787 ; and Was condectsd by an aesocaationtif 
four boys, -who contributed to it tmder the signatures of A, B, 
C, and D. The pf^iers signed A were fiirnisbed by Mr. 
John Smith, the late paymaster of the navy ; those signed B 
were written by Mr. Canning ; C was ^e Mgnetnre of Mr. 
Robert Smith, late manber for Lincoln ; and D of Mr. John 
Hookham Frere, the late ambassador at Madrid. Lord 
Henry ^wncer (second son of the late Duke of Marlborough), 
Mr. Joseph Mellish, Mr. Benjamin Way, Mr. Capel Lofft, 
and Mr. Littlehalls, were also contributors. The contribu- 
tions of Mr. Canidig were eleven in number. One was a 
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poem, iod, eonaidering his i^ a very wonderfiit me, oa 
" The Suiay of Greece;" the rest were principally of a 
IhWkwovb cut ; and among them a burlssqne piece of ci^ 
eian on the thMah baUad of *' The Qiaeea of I&arta," 
pOBsesae^ imcoaaBon merit Of thb very clever publicatioB 
Mr. Canning was sbo die editor, aild as kigIi disused of tbe 
copyri^t to the puUisber. — Subjoined is a cc^y (^ tbe 
receipt gira hy him on d»e occasion : — 

" Received, the 91st of July, 1787, of Charlra Kni^t, the 
sum (^ fi% guineas^ in full for the copyright of the ' Mkro- 
oosm,' a periodical work, carried on by us, the undermeitioDed 
persons, nnder the name and dtle of * Gregory Griffin ;* and 
for any right we may hereafter have in the said work. Being 
also in full for the Numbers remaining era hand i those sold 
having been settled for December 6th, 1786, February 21sl^ 
and May fiSth, 1787- Received for John &nith, Robert 
JSmitb, John Frere, and sel^ Geoi^ Canning." 

lite following crittrism on the odlectioo appeared in the 
M oatbly Review : — 

* Mr. Gr^icry Griffin, ISks his i»edecessor, tiie %toctator, 
and taany others of that fiinuly, is a being possessing a oou- 
{KMiBd personalis ; — in other words, the Microcosm is, dx 
die moat part, tbe joint production of some ingenious young 
man of Eton college. With great modesty they speak of 
themsdves as ' puny authwlings, who are sucking the milk of 
sdence;' had they, however, kept their own counsel, we 
should have concluded, from these specimens, diat they were 
pnsoos who had been long feeding on its strong meat. Hard, 
indeed, n»iat they have tugged at the breast of their Alma 
Mater, rapid must have been their growth, and proud w31 
abe be to call them her children. It must be confessed, that 
to c^er observadcMiS on human life and manners has generaBy 
been considered as a province belonging to age and grey ex- 
perience : bat we are induced by this work to suppose that 
age and experience have been too presumptuous, in expecting 
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fifgld md' Bknr- at we i' v a U oni' ' It Jv- alwayk (o-M «-tigh ' 
gitNUcMioH-M briMM'UM!:bl(MMnn t>F MAy genitKi aad^'CdB^*: 
tCTifditJ'iitS' ptwtii&ing gfowth and vtgort>«fl eitp«»ioti) tn*' 
stwuld'^ro de«n omMtves: at all ttoilhy^^'4lttreo«fidRiM> 
wkfaM^«b.iwjiid|fnMti»liiHKMicdy^fr«re'«fl,''b^'aBjrhkrik' 
and? ift>ait|K«d critictsoWi to'repveM -ite ItudKUe •^Baaia.—' 
The papers are, in genetid, agfMfllil^ <rriMM ; fli*^i|^v^% • 
for the most part, is good ; many of them, more especially 
tBSse'signed B, pbss^ Consiaei>flbie''hnmour, alid there are 
ndhe without s6me-'iiierit.-i- The MictwtOsiii; ft the tiam^*' 
itiiports,' is ptofessedly^ Written- for the' LittM WorUj but'wk!-' 
ai^'veiitiire to'afBrm, that many dfdie papers' itf'ft it'fll'lie* 
pWTisefl wfthpleasui^e in the'great'wor!rf;'and'rfe fiaWeif 6ii#i 
8elv& *it1f the hope bf mtlclrftmusemerit iii''fttiirfe,'froiri'ffi'e'^' 
otgemiity of gentlemen itho have'fegn'n tlieir aureerof stSettcfi 
wffll1»*iimeh reputatTon." ■■■;■■'"■ ' ' ... ■ - y..l* .mh 
The publication of the'SEcrbcostti'll^'flieeffi^t' of ^t^g^" 
*j§giri^of,^ulatioiiam(Hjg, t^ senior hij^qf^^jj^iipp^er 
school, who began a paper called " The.XrJ%P.!' jl^'o tl\e*j| 
first number they prefixed a caricature irontlspiece, repre- 
s«Mb^critieaI jOt^M'ia'^iatioSy'wei^iag'likOi: -gifts' 
agaimtith^Etonim^ytlM-^atter being) aloft, lnd!i^1)wbcBbIff^ 
wUle.'thdr' t»Bli£'raatid-imiiK)T«t''.oifitte.gi«mAi ■ybaa^i 
OnHfa)^ when, sh(mn -thb gr^^o fNtriiWDianM, .toodF ttq^'fliSt^ ' 
pM, ind^wTota as hitp|iy^ tami^igtark-oB erer was p^ted>: •'**"^ 

:-«/ ,1:. \,;S^''^«'*^y«;te'hia,|^|or^fl, i ,< ,,...- 

• ,. . , , Ye mta-r-,of pton jiealous^ . . ,^^ 
■ ' But' that lue soar aloft in air,' 

' '^ ' And jeareTieavy'fellows?" ' '" " ''' 

' Fbr'^^r^-tQyearsk'society had periodically met iti 'a'liall 
a-fSiaaf'^f^e purpose of ^discussion. TTie masters properly 
encouraged the TJractice for its obvious ut^ity. " It was a little ' 
Hbiise'of Cotumons. Mr. Speaker took the chair ; a Minister ' 
sat on a treasury tiench, and &ced as bold an Opposition as Eton 
could produce. "The noble lord," the ." right Hon. gent."' 
VOL. xri, A A 
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^aty honoaTtAHe friend/' were butdied &om s^ to side. 
The order, the gravity, the importance of the ordinal asaediblir, 
vere mimicked witfa the greatest success. In this miaiabve 
senate the crpwn and the pec^la had their respective cbun- 
pions ; the advocatss were a3 solemn, as eager Sot victory, and 
aa active in obtaining it, as the more mature ddjatera of the 
Parliament itself Mr. (now MaFquis) Wellesley, Mr. (now 
Earl) Orey, and at a subsequent period, Mr, Conning, disUn- 
guiflhed theiBsdives, in this intelleetual war&re. 

During Mx. Canniogi's- career at Eton, he was emineatiy 
distinguished, as well as the present Marquis WsUesleyj for 
his classical attainments ; and the names of both these remark- 
able men are affixed to some of the most splendid compositions 
of the '' Musk Etonenses." Geoi^ Canning was also dis- 
tinguished in the school tor the more than, usual juvenile 
attachment which he evinced for the principles of social liberty ; 
and there are persons still liv&ig "wbo well remember the 
passionate interest whichthe youthiid enthusiast took in the 
contest for the representation (^Windsor* which the tid^rated 
Admiral Keppel carried tm against the court candidate. 

It is not surprising that daring his whole life Mr, Canning 
delighted in his recollection of 'Eton; and assiduously k^t 
up his counection with th^ celebrated school. Hb visits to 
the Montem were almost universally constant ; and he seemed* 
on those occasions, to resume all the hikrit^ of his beyhoodr 
amidst the gwety and juvenile mischief by which he was sur- 
rounded. At the Montem of 1823 he accidentally met Mr. 
Brougham, for the first time in public after their unfortunate 
escapade in the House of Commons, The hand of the 
generous Secretary was immediately stretched oat to his great 
rival, in the presence of a thousand admiring spectators. On 
the 4tfa of Jane of the following summer, Mr. Csiming was 
the sitter in the " ten-oar" at the Eton regatta, a poet of 
honour which is always reserved by the boys for some favoured 
visitor. He huzzaed again and again with the loudest of them 
as they passed the crowded shores; wd Eton felt proud of 
her scholar and her statesman, 

L.,l,z<,.f,C00gIf 
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Having attauied the h%hest post of honour, or in die 
ackdeinic phrase^ become captain of the school of Eton, ' in 
October, ! 787j Mr. Canning was matriculated at Oxford as a 
student of Christ-church J where he found himself in the 
midst of his Westminster antagonist^ ; but without exciting 
. any other sentiment than admiration of his talents, and esteem 
fer his virtues. Here also, as in former instances, the ripeness 
of his genius quickly appeared, and drew upon him the notice 
of the uMversity. While yet, in the language of the schools, 
a. Jresimati, and not out of his teens, he had the boldness to 
stand as a competitor Jbr the chancdlor's first prite, and 
succeeded; This was a Latin poem, on the following subJEc^ 
"Iter ad Meccam Religionis Causa Susceptum;" and the 
purity and spirit of the con^siton gained great applause. 

It was ^'Oxford that Mr. Canning's friendship commenced 
with the Hon. Robert Banks Jenkinson, now Earl of Liverpool, 
who was only of a few months older standing than Mr. Can- 
ning ; having received his previous education at the Chartei> 
house. They (with Lord Henry Spencer, who had entered 
Christ-church at the same time,) were constantly in each 
otber's society ; and there acquired that mutual regard, which 
no occasional political operation at any time seriously inter- 
rupted. It was also to Mr. Jenkinson, tliough not entirely, 
drat Mr. Canning was indebted for his introduction to Mr,* 
Htt. When, with that design, Mr. Canning was invited to 
dinner with the first earl at Addisconibe-house, it was found 
io the surprise and amusement of their host, that the two " 
sdpposed stranger-guests were already acquainted with each 
other ; for Mr. Pitt (through what channel is not exactly 
known) had some time before intimated to Mr. Canning his 
wish to become acquainted with him, and they had met without 
the intervention of any third person. 

Mr. Sheridan was at that time in the full bfaze of public 
admiration, and of his meteoric prosperity ; and in consequence 
of his relation to him through his mother's family, it was Mr. 
Canning's good fortane to spend all his vacatioiis with " the 
author of the best comedy, the best opera, the best farce, and 
AA 2 
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die best speech m the Ei^lish laagaage," and^ we mfty add* 
the toost brilliant wit of modem times. To Sheridan Mr. 
Canning mts indebted for an introduction to some of the most 
distinguished men of the day; among others to Edmond Bui^ 
whose prc^ettc acumen did not fail him in his auguries of 
Mr. Canning's success as a parliamentary orator. To Sheridan, 
Mr. Canning was also indebted &x guning admittance, whilst 
still a youth, to the sodety of Devonshire-house. He was 
iittrodaced to the Duchess at a splendid supper given by her 
grace to Mr. Fox, Lord John Townshend, Lord Robert 
Spencer, Mr. Richardson, Gen. Fitzpatrick, Gen. Burgoyne, 
Mr. Tickell, and other celebrated wits of the day. On his 
first interview Canning dispUyed a brilliancy and taloits 
beyond his age. 

After taking bis first d^ree at Oxford, Mr. Cigning had 
entered himself of Ijncoln's Inn, with the view of pursuing 
the profession of the law. From that intention, however, he 
was diverted by the advice of 'Sheridan, who had repeatedly 
witnessed his oratorical powers at one of the debadng societies 
which were prevalent In the metropolis, imtil the alarm oc- 
casioned by the French Revolution obliged the government 
to put them down. 

Mr. Canning entered Parliament in 1793. "From the 
pohtical faith," says Mr. Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, "in 
which he bad been educated, under the very eyes of Mr. 
Sheridan, who had long been the friend of his fiimily, and at 
whose house he generally passed his College vacations, the line 
that he was to take in the House of Commons seemed already, 
according to the usual course of events, marked out ibr him. 
Mr. Sheridan had, indeed, with an eagerness which, however 
premature, showed the value which "he and others set 
upon the alliance, taken occasion, in the course of a laudatory 
tribute to i/lr. Jenkinsoc (now the Earl of Liverpool), on the 
success of his first effort in the House *, to announce the 

* On the Runiaa unument; wbeo Mr. Jenkinion, with ■ ngoor of ■rgmnrBt 
wUdi drew tlia appluue of all pariia, dafondid the adnlBiMiMbin fi>r iNterporiag 
to cbcck the inordinM* wsbitioD of the EmptCM (MutiM, 
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accession wUch bis own party was to receive In the taknts 
of another gentleman — the companion and friend of the 
young orator who had now distinguished himself. Whether 
this and other friendships, formed by Mr. Canning at the 
Universi^, had any share in alienating him from a political 
creed which he had hitherto perhaps adopted rather Jrom 
habit and authori^ than choice, — or whether he was startled 
at the idea of appesring for the first time in the world as the 
annoonced pupil and friend of a person who, both by the 
vehemence of his politics, and the irregularities of his life, had 
put himself, in some degree, under the ban of public opinion, 
•^ or whether, lastly, he saw the difficulties which even genius 
like his would experience in rising to the full growth of its 
ambition, under the shadowy branches of the Whig aristocracy, 
and that superseding influence of birth and connections which 
had contributed to keep even such men as Burke and Sheridan 
out of the cabinet ; — which of these motives it was, that now 
decided the choice of the young political Hercnles between 
the two paths that equally wooed his footsteps, none, perh^s, 
but himself can fully determine. I£s dedsion, we know, was 
in &TOur of the Minister and Toryism; and after a fnendly 
and candid esplanation to Mr. Sheridan of the reasons and 
feelings that urged him to this step, he entered into terms 
with Mr. Pitt, and was by him immediately brought into 
Parliament." 

Sir Richard Worsley having retired, purposely to make 
room (or him, Mr. Caniung took his seat as member for the 
borough of Newtown, in the Isle of Wight. With that strong 
sagacity which was a distinguishing feature in his character, 
and with the modesty, also, which is a never failing accompani- 
ment of genuine abilities, Mr. Canning seems to have been 
determined to acquaint himself perfecUy with the forms and 
usages of the House of Commons, t>efore he took any active 
part in its debates. During the first session that he sat in Par- 
liament, he remuned silent. His maiden effort was made on 
the 31st of January, 1794, in the debate which took place, in 
the Committee of Supply, on the Siardinian Treaty, by which 
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an nmual subsidy of 300,000/. wi^ stipulated to be piud by 
Oreqt Britaii|, during the continuance of the war, and th^ ror 
storatioa of the territories lately wrested, froin him by France, 
was promised to the King of Sardinia. In order that he 
might commence his parliamentary career with some edat, 
the field was left open on that night by Mr. Pitt to his young 
frvBod i who entered at full length nito the disputed questions 
of the origin and objects of th« war, in order to prove that 
the stipulations made with Sardinia were, in every respect, 
' consistent with the declared views and established policy of 
this kingdom. Although this speech was received with much 
attention and ^plause, it certainly did not excite that high 
admiration which his su^isequent parliamentary eiEoris elicited. 
This is attributed by an acute critic *, who se^os to have had 
access to particulars of his early life not geno^ly knowii, 
to his imitation of Burke. — " Mr. Burke," observes this 
writer, " sat in Parliament but two years after Mr. Canning, 
in 1793) entered it. This was, in the end, a most fortunate 
circumstaace for Mr. Canning, whose admiration of the 
philosophic orator was so great^ as not only to lead to an 
identity of political views and opinions, but also to an assiroi- 
latioa of style and manner. The ctxnparative &ilure of his 
first ^forts in Parliament may, therefore, be justiy attributed 
to a too close imitatJon of the character of Burke's eloquence 
— the most dangerous that a man of Mr. Camiing's &ncy, 
playlul wit, and TuUian taste, could well hit upon. It was 
Apollo learning gracefol motion irom Hercules. Burke ad- 
dressed himself too inuch to the intellect of philosopher^ 
and, consequentiy, valued too little the immediate eftectof his 
exertions to be an effective debater. There was no fusing 
earnestness in his manner — no locality of feeUog — no ap- 
pearance of personal interest; therefore his auditors were 
cold and unmoved. He spoke too like a man who, ' proudly 
eminent above the rest in the shape and gesture ' of bis in- 
tellect, felt that all mixture of fleshly feeling was a questioning 
of bis dignity, and that the ordinary local interests and 

* III the Inspector. 
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emotions of humanity were derogatcny from the ch«iict«-of 
ooe who legislated for all times, and all ' places, and many 
people. This was evident in 4he ex-cathedra ariatocrKtic 
tone of bis voice, and in the fixed seeing-nothiag-{>resent stare 
of his eyes. Like Bossuet, * II semble qne dtl sommet d'un 
lieu eleve, il decouvre des grands ^v^n^mens qui se passent 
sous ses yeux, et qn'il les raconte i des hmnmes qui lont en 
bas.' (TlioniBs ESoge.) His standard of perfection was, there- 
fore, too indefinite and abstract, and the rewards of bis am^ 
tntion [daced too much in the applause and admiration of. 
posterity, for him to be very anxious or successful in hi* 
efforts to condliate his opponents, and win the SuSrage of hJ9 
contemporaries. Ldke Bacon, he knew he should be oflener 
misunderstood than mistaketi ; and that as it would take ages' 
to ripen his &me, so it would take centuries to sound its' 
depth, and he was, tberefwe, indifferent about his teniporu-y 
reputation. Besides, he confined himself too exclusively to 
tmmneehy instrnUing, and thus demand support, to be a safe 
model of imitation in a popular assembly. Consequently^ 
though no orator before or after him, or even in his own time, 
fruitfiil as it was in orators, at all approached him in the 
cxvrectness and consistency (^ his application of sound general 
principles to questions of particular growth and interest ; in 
the sustained tone of bis philosophy, the . practicabQity of his 
theories, and in the availableness of his various and profound 
knowledge, he was, consideratis eonsiderandis, one of the most 
in^eient speakers in either House of Parliament. In addition, 
no man was less regardful of the amour propre of others, 
though, from the natural vehemence of hb temper, no mtm 
was more impatient of cavilling opposition. He was a]t(^;ether 
a dangefous model to Mr. Canning ; the m<»e so, as he bad 
neither Bnrke's dictatorial arrogance of tone, and manner, nor 
tfae domineering influence of his genius ; nor his knowledge 
at once serious and profound, of the human heart, and oFtbe 
productions of the human intellect — so essentia to bear him 
out against the offended self-love, the prejudices, and the in- 
terests of his adversaries. Mr. Canning hud too much 
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good sens^ and regard for his own dune, not to soon abandon 
a course that probably wonld have ended tnly in the ship- 
wreck of his reputation ; b^ was the more en^ed to do 
this by the speedy terminaticHi of Mr. Burke's parliamentary 
and earthly labours which we have alluded to. Unbacked 
by &mily influence as he was in early life, the task of am- 
viticing, by mere &ct and argumentative sarcasm} his oppo- 
nents of their errors, was perilous in the extreme ; while that 
of insinuating himself into their confidence, by gracefiiUy 
persuading them of the soundness of his own doctrine^ and of 
obtaining their support, by exhibiUng the defects of their 
opinions in the light of a playful, but at the same time ud- 
malevolent wit, was that most likely to lead to power and 
distinction. The wisdom of his choice has been verified by 
experience. He became Uie Prime Minister of Great Britain ; 
while Mr. Burke, with superior endowments, and, at least, 
equal acquaintance with the machinery of govemmeDt, never 
rose in office above bis early post of private sectetaty to a 
Ix>rd Lieutenant of Ireland." 

In May 1 794^ in the debate on the third reading of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, Mr Canning replied with 
much spirit to Mr. Grey, (the present Lord Grey,) who had 
accused Mr. Pitt of duplicity and apostacy; and defended 
the measure as indispensably required by the imminent danger 
of the time. 

Mr. Canning took the degree of M. A. on the 5th of July, 
1794, Until that period he had been a frequent resideot at 
Christ-church. He now however disc(Hitinued that practice, 
and made the metropolis his constant abode. 
- Mr. Fox having in the next Session of Parliament moved 
ibr a committee on the state of the nation, the motion was 
warmly opposed by Mr. Canning, who characterised the pro- 
position as being, io some points of view, useless, in others, 
impolitic, and in none, as possessing any claim to the sanctitm 
of the house. 

In 1796, Mr. Canning accepted of Mr. Pitt the poet of 
under Secretary of State ; and at the general election in that 
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year, he was returaed for the Treaaury borou^ of Wendorer. 
At the same period he was iq>pcHnted Receiver-General of 
the Alienation Office. 

In the autumn of 1797) Mr. Canning, in conjunction with 
Mr. Jenkinsfm (the present Earl of Liverpool), Mr. George 
Ellis (the present Lord Seaibrd), Mr. Frere, and other of 
his friends, projected " The Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Ex- 
aminer ;" the object of which was, by the twofold operaticn 
of argnment and ridicule, to attack the numerous journals 
which in that perilous time were advocating the cause of 
equality and republicanism. The pro^iectus of this woric 
was written by Mr, Canning. Mr. William Gifibrd * having 
been Efiptunted the editor^ the first number tqipeared on the 
SOth of Kovember, 1797; and the publication was regularly 
continued until the 9th of July, 1798. " We trust," says the 
&rewell address of its conductors, — " We trust we have 
* done the state some service.' We have driven the Jacobins 
irom many strong-holds to which ^ey most tenaciously held. 
We have exposed their principles, detected their motive% 
weakened their authority, and overthrown their credit We 
have shown them in every instance, ignorant, and designin|^ 
and false, and wicked, and turbulent, and anarchical, — various 
in their language but united in their plans, and steadily pur- 
suing, through hatred and contempt, the destruction of their 
country." 

It is difficult to discriminate the productions of the various 
powerfiil contributors to this publication ; among whom even 
Mr. Pitt did not ^sdain to rank himselfl The most striking 
poetical eSusIons which it contains were unquestiimably from 
the pen of Mr. Conning; who also fiimished, if not the whole, 
the greater part of " The Rovers ; or the Double Arrange- 
ment," a burlesque on the sentimental German drama, and 
certainly one of the happiest and most eBective that ever was 
vrritten. With these performances of his comparative youth 
Mr. Canning was ui after-llfo frequently twitted, as if he had 
committed himself by tiiem. He adhered, however, with 
• S« the memoir of Mr. Giflotd in thi prestnt loluma, 
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constancy to a, declaration which be made in die course of a 
debate m parliamest in the year I807t — " that he felt no 
shame for the character or .prindples of tiie ' Anti-JacobJn ;' 
nor any other Borrow far the sharie he bad in it, than that 
whidi the imperfection <^ his jAeces was calculated to inspire." 

In the lession of 1 798, Mr. Wilb^force having moved for 
kaTe to bring in a tuli forthe aboHtioA e( the slavfr-trade, die 
motioa was supported by Mr. Canning, in a qieeeh of great 
feeliag and abUi^. Of diis speech the v^ierahle Mr. Clark-' 
son has taken notice in bis mteresting history <rf'the ahtdiUim 
of that abominable traffic. Mr. Clarkson's notice, as was 
just, is hi^ly complimentary. After stating that tbe cause 
in which he was a zealous labourer had lost the support of 
the late Mr. Wyndham, of whom' it was well said, that he 
had so rare a knack of differing trom the views of all parties, 
that he generaUy found out a third side to every disputed 
question, Mr. Clarkson goes on to say, that the loss sustwned 
was more than compensated by the accession of the young 
member for Wendover, whose eloqnoice was equal, and 
whose zeal was more fervenL It may not be improper heni 
K> notice, the groundlessness of the charges of inctmsistency 
which have recently been urged against Mr. Canning. His 
earliest attempts in literature were consecrated, as we have 
already seen, to the fallen condidon of Greece which it was 
one of his latest endeavours to raise from her low and htst 
estate. And amongst the earliest dispUys of bis orwtoty, 
was the one just mentioned in bvour of the oppressed b<his of 
Africa, and his ttdents, his time, and all his ii^uence, in office 
and out of office, were ever after steadily directed V> the 
amelioration of their condition ; nor can it he denied, that he 
pursued that object with more zeal than Fitt, and with more 
prudence than Fox. It is probable that, had his life been 
spared, he would ultimatdy have succeeded, wftboot injuring 
the prt^rty or violating tfie lawfiil rights of the proprietors; 
of which be was a firm advocate, in satisfying the utmost 
wishes of the friends of emancipati<m. 

In the early part of the nest session, Mr. Tieniey having 
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ntov^ a resolution dotjUtfatcvy of the duty of His M^Csty's 
ministers not to show any iodispositirai to treat for peace wilfc 
the French republic^ he was answered by Mr, Caniuiig, in m. 
speech characteriKejd at the time as a most brilliant w4 
elaborate specimeb of eloquence; and the ^ect of which was 
to sit^ice the opposition for the remainder of the session. 
There are few occasions in the whole record <£ parliftnikentary 
wai^e in which a mngle ^>eech has produced so (fecisive a 
victory to any party. To the furtherance of the abolition of 
tk^ ^ve-tradet Mr. Canclng ^Iso applied his ^endid tior 
quence in the course of the same session. When tie im- 
portant subject of the proposed union with Irdand was 
brought forward, Mr, C&nning repeatedly argued at great 
length in sQi^rt <^ the measure. 

Mr. Canning was in March, 1 799, appointed one of the 
Commi^ionerB for manag^og the afihire of India. 

In tl)e debate whk^ took place on the Sd of Fdnnary, 
1800, qn His Mi^esty's message re^>ecting the singular 
overture which had been made by Buonaparte, Mr. Canniqg 
replied to Mr. Whitbread in a speech of considerable length, 
in which* he dwelt upon the manifest insecuri^ of Buonar 
parte's power, — a power built by republicans upbn the 
wneck of evety principle of froedom, professing to enuutate 
irom the pet^le, but which no class of the people had any 
share in opting, or interest in preserving; a military des- 
potism, professing to maintain itself by universal- peace. 

On the 8th of July, 1800, Mr. Cuming increased his for- 
tune and interest by a marriage with Joanna, the youngest 
daughter of General John Scott, of Balcomie ; an officer who 
had acquired i princely fortune in the East Indies. General 
Scott was a man of very eccentric character. He had Coni- 
ceived a great dislil:e for the aristocracy of this country. As 
a proof of it, in making big will, he divided his property in 
«qual parts between hb surviving daughters • ; but clogged 
with this condition, that if the elder maiTted either a peer or 

■ A tliiid daughter, nho was the lint wife of the present Viae. Danae, died in 
179)1, at the early age of S9. 
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the hdr apparent to a peer, the whole of her share should 
derolve to her uster, and mce versd. Miss Scotty however, 
after her Other's death, braved ell hazards, and in 1795 
niBrried the Marquis of lltchfield; who on the occasioii 
assnined the name of Scott before that of Bentinck. Miss 
Joanna Scott, instead of taking advantage of the danse in the 
will, immediately assigned over, as a deed of gift to her sister, 
the moiety which should otherwise have been her portion. 
Mr. Canning by his marriage was placed in a state of absolute 
independence, ft>r the fortune of the lady exceeded one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

On the 18th of July, 1800, Mr. Canmng made an ieloqaent 
r^ly in Hae House of Commons to Mr. Tiemey, by whom the 
recoit treaty with the Emperor of Germany bad be«i warmly 
attacked. In the debates that subsequently ensued on the 
bill for renewing the habeas corpus suspensi(»i act, Mr. 
Canning took a very active part. He also joined Mr. Wynd- 
ham in his opposition to a bill proposed by Sir W. Pulteney 
£» the abolition of bull-baiting. 

Early in the year 1801 a sadden and surprising change 
was effected in the British government The administration 
which had so long de6ed the efiFbrts of an able and inde&tigable 
party was suddenly dissolved. It was not subdued by the 
strength of opposition, deserted by the majority in Parliament, 
or terrified by popular clamour into retreat. The ostensible 
cause of its dissolution, and which, from the correspondence 
recendy published between his late Majes^ and Mr. Pitt 
seems to have been the real one, was the disappointment vX 
the minister in all his efSorts to induce the King to cmifirm 
the expectations which had been held out to the Catholics of 
Ireland at the time of the Union. 

Mr. Canning, of course, resigned his official sitnadons. The 
following year he was returned member for the borough of 
Tralee. He now appeared on the opposition side of the 
House, and assailed the administration of Mr. Addiogton 
with such a force of argument and keenness of irony, as 
greatly to provoke the Eealous partisans of that gentleman. 
20 
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Not omtent with a paritamentaiy attack, Mr. Canning com- 
menced a paper war, wluch was carried on for some time 
with considerable acrimony. In this contest the mioister, or 
his friends, called in the aid of some of tbose literary auxiliaries 
who, like the Swiss, fight for pay. One of these mercenaries, . 
under the appellation of a " Near Observer," discharged a 
torrent of abuse upcHi Mr. Canning and his patron, which the 
former repelled with interest ; and at the same dme let By 
some shafts of ridicule agunst the principal, particularly in 
two satires, one called " The Consultation," and the other, 
" The Doctor." As a contrast to these caustic effiisions, he 
sent into the world on admirable lyric composition in praise 
of his great friend, upon whom he bestowed the high title of 
" The Pilot tljat weathered the Storm." 

Mr. Pitt was not insensible to this attention, and when in 
May, iSOt, he returned to power, Mr. Canning (who, how- 
ever, it is s^d, for some Ume had resolved to attach himself 
to Lord Grenville's party) received the place of Treasurer of 
the Mavy, vacated by Mr. Tiemey. In the same year he was 
re-elected for the Irish borough of Tralee. 

When Mr. Whitbread, in the Session of 1805, submitted 
the conduct of the hite Lord Melville to the consideration of 
die House of Commons, Mr. Canning embraced several oc- 
casions of warmly, although unsnccesStuUy, defending his 
noble friend. 

From this time nothing remarkable occurred in Mr. 
Canning's personal or public history, until the death of Mr. 
Pitt, in January, 1806. At the fimeral of that illustrious 
statesman, Mr. Canning attended as a sincere mourner, 
and with Mr. George Rose, and Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
bore the banners of emblems. Many years after this 
melancholy event, Mr. Canning, in a public speech at Liver- 
pool, said with great emphasis, " In the grave of Mr. Pitt 
my pcditical all^iance Ues buried." 

' His sense c^ the loss which he individually, as well as the 
public at larg^ had sustained, s^peared in two pieces, one in 
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prose Bnd tlie other in vcrae^ on the ^^raoter c^ that great 
nun. 

The ooDclusioa of the first production doss so madi credit 
to both parties, that we shall not stand in need <^ an ttp(Aogy 
Eae eztniGting it. After sketching, with a masterly hand, the 
prominent qaalides of bis deceased friend, Mr. Canning thus 
feelingly and delicately notices his personal virtue ; J' Unal- 
lored by dissipation, and unswayed by pleasure, he never 
sacrificed the natSmal treasure to the one, nor the national 
interest to the other. To his unswerving integrity, the most 
authentic of all testimony is to be found in that unbounded 
public confidence whidi fbUowed him throu^out the whole 
of bb political career. Absorbed, as he was, in the pursuits 
of public life, he did not neglect to prepare himself in silence, 
il»- Aat hi^er distinction, v^ch is at once the incentive and 
reward of humim virtue. His talentSi superior and splendid 
as they were, never made him forgetful of that Eternal Wis- 
dom &om which they emanated. The ^th and fortitude of 
his last moments were affecting and exemplary." 

Mr. Canning was now- returned membw for fjligo; and, 
being again in opposition, had to contend with some of his 
former associates ; and, indeed, to stuid almost alone against 
what he ironic^y termed, " all the talents, all the wisdom, 
fuid all the experience of a combined host of Whigs and 
Tories, Foxites and Pittites." The part performed by Lord 
Groiville on this occasion was considered by many persons to 
be very extraoi-dinary. Afler refusing in 160S to come into 
office, unless in conjunction with Mr, Wyndham and Mr. 
Canning; and declaring in the same year that he never could 
form any political relation whatever with Mr. Addington : not- 
withstandmg this,and, what was more unaccountable, hb refusal 
to join Mr. Pitt when ^;am placed at tiie head of afbirs, Lord 
Grenville, on the death of his illustrious relative, ctmsented 
to take the lead of a cabinet of, which Lord l^dmouth and 
Mr. Fox were prominent members, to tfie entire exclusion of 
Mr. Canning. 
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: When Mr. SpcQcer, Stanhope' moved in the Ifouae oF 
Gomaions cortam leaolutioDs exprwsing the sense of the 
House of the iaexpedi«nq' and improfMriety of Lord Ellen- 
boreu^'s having a seat in the cabhiet, the motioo Vas ftbly 
supported by Mr. Cuining; who on subseqoait occaaioDs 
ndkuled with gre»t ^ect the nftw military acrai^esieids in- 
troduced by Mr. Wyudham. 

. Mr. Fox -died in September, 1606, and. was iqceeeded in 
^s office by Lord Hotrick (now Earl Grey). Parliameal^ 
Wving been dissolved, rerassembled on tke Itith Dec. 1806. 
In tJbe debate an the addrc^* Mr. Canding stade a distin- 
gui^l^d %are. Early in 1807 the subject (^ the recent ne- 
gociation with France came under .discussion in PazUameot.. 
Mr. Canning spoke upon the occasaon at gi»Bt length ; and . 
animadverted with much severity on the conduct of ministtfft 
in having, allowed a negociation, which it was evident ir<Hn its 
oatlitst stage must terminate as it bad terminatsd, to be pro- 
, txac^ by the artifice of the enemy, to Jiis advantage alon^ 
and to the infinite detriment of the country, . . 

The CatholiQ.bill having, in ^ril, Ifi07, effected the dis- 
sQlutLon of the adDiinietratioD, tJte J>uke of Pordand became 
^WB minister, and Mr. Canning was ^pointed secretary o£ 
state for, foreign affiura. In that capat^y he took an early 
opportunity of .justtiyiog his own conduct, and that of the 
Qieods with whom he now acted. On the 9th of April, Mr. 
Bnmd) member for Hertfordshire, moved a resohition to 
exculpate the late ministers trom the charge brought against 
then) ofh&vingendeaTOured to impose upon the King a measure 
which would at once have given to the Catholics all their political 
(jaims. In the Course of the debate some strong animad- 
versions were made upon the new cabinet, who were even 
accused of supphinting their [vedecessors by un^r arts. Mr. 
(^Janmng undertook the deface of himself and bis colleague^ 
in which, he aucceeded to the complete satdefaction of the 
House, and tii^eby defetted the motion. . He said that " so 
^ was.he fipm advieiog Uie diHni»al of the late ministers, 
that he had coDHQUiBcated his . sentiments in writing^ with a 
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view to prevent such a crisU, and to advise that the mbject 
should be fully considered, and such a compromise formed, as 
might obviate all necessity for such a change. He could 
answer for a similar endeavour on the part of the Duke of 
Portland, who was now at the head of the administration ; 
and of the noble Lord (Eldon) at the head of the law; and it 
was not until the royal determination was made, in conseqnence 
-^ of which he and many of his coll^ues were called on to accept 
his Majest^s confidence, that they complied." He ciHicluded 
by saying, " that the question, in his judgment, was not ooe 
between the late and present administration, but one between 
the late ministers and their sover^gn. Neither he nor hia 
odleagues sought for office, but having acc^ited it, they did 
so with the resolution of standing firm to their purpose. The 
resolution might be carried ; and ministers mi^t be tcmnotted 
with' a series of vexations motions, and parliament might be 
even against them; but still there was the resource of an 
^jpeal to the country, and, perhaps, he should fed it to be his 
doty to advise his sovereign to make k." This threat was 
carried into efiect, and on the 27th of the same month the 
Session and the Parliament came to a close, when the royal 
commissioners stated that " his Majesty was anxious to recur, 
to the sense of his people, while the events which had recently 
taken place were yet fresh in their recollection." 

The appeal was judiciously made, and the result {Ht>ved 
that the sovereign and his ministers had duly appreciated (he 
public sentiment. Many persons of great weight in the 
country, and whose return was considered as sure, were thrown 
out in the general election which ensued. 

The new Parliament met on the 32d of June, 1807, and 
Mr. Canning was seated in it for the borough of Hastings. 

In the latter port of the year 1807, an interesting corre- 
spondence took place between the Prince of Starhembeig and 
Mr. Canning, in his official character of Secretary of StEite 
for Foreign Affiurs. The Prince strongly reconimended the 
cess^ion of hostilities between England and France. A&. 
Canning's portion of this correspondence was masterly; and 
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be trhimphaiitly eKpoeed -wlurt he jmdy tanned " the ochd- 
l»nBti0ii of the contmental powers to si^jugate this cDuntry, 
sad impose aptm it an insecure and ignoroinious p^sce." 

At the commencemeDt o€ the next sesaum, Mr. Canning 
defended, oo the grouod of expediencjr, tiie bombordneot of 
CopenhagCD and die seizure of the Danish fieet When 
Mr, Whitbread propoted that ibk country shoald make a 
dinect i^er of negotiatioii to France, Mr. Canning resulted 
the pn^raeition, maintaining, that until certain inteUigeoce 
was received that the French government wu prepared to 
adntit discussions on an eqaitable basis, on; attempt of the 
kind would be higfaly impmdent. Mr. Grattan faaving moved 
to reftff the petition of the Irish C«:h(^ics to iJie consideratioii 
of B eonunittee of the whole houee, Mr. Caniung opposed the 
tBotion on the ground of tbe difficulty whicli would at diat 
time attend the discussion of the subject. On the ISAi of 
Jtme, 1808, Mr. Eboidan having brought the state of affiurs 
in Spain under the conadendicHi' o£ Parliament, Mr. Canning 
declared that his Majesty's miniatei's saw with the most deep 
and lively interest the ncMe straggle which a part of the 
Spansh natioR was t^n making to resist the unexampled 
steooity of France, and «o preserve the indepeodenoe of tkeir 
country; and that they were animated 1^ tim strongest dis- 
poekien to afford every practicable aid in a contest ^o mag- 
nuiimons. 

A proposal of peace mode by Buanapmle and tbe "Efioperor 
Alexasder, in Noven^r, 1808, drew from Mr. CaoniHg mt 
able state paper, in which the determination of Oreat Britain 
not to enter into^ any negotiation in which her allies were not 
t:omprehended, was anDoanoed in the -most firm and d^nified 
manner. 

The year 1 809 was an eventful period in Mr. Casnin^s 
]%. The session of Par^ament opened on the I'Sth of Ja- 
nuary. On the SIst of the same month, in moving the 
address on the answer returned by his Majesty's government 
to the overtares from Ertiirth, Mr. Canning nobly protested 
against the desponding and unmanly sentiments of those who 
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teemed to ihjnk the power of France irresutible. " It ^peara 
to be believed by such persons," said the right honourable 
gentleman, " that whenever Buon^arte has resolved on asy 
measure, and declared that he would accomplish it, such a 
declaration is to be received as the fiat of a superior being, 
against whom it is folly to oppose any kind of resistance. He 
never pledges himself to any thing but what he can carry into 
execution; kis resolves are insurmountable; /its career is not 
to be stopped. We are, therefore, to submit to d^>endeace 
to his .will and pleasure; and so far from daring to stand 
gloriously forth the champions of the continent, we are not 
even to think of defending ourselves agunst this iiresi^iiHe 
leader! Such may be the opinion of some persons; but 
BUch, Svt, ia not my opinion ; and such, thank God ! is not 
the (^nion of the British pet^le." On the 24th of February, 
in the debate on Mr. Fonsonby's resolution respecting tjie 
campaign in Spain, Mr. Canning exclumed, " Is it the plea- 
sure of the house that the cause of Spain shall be abandoned ? 
Is it the pleasure of the House that the direction of the afbirs 
of the British government shall be committed to other haiyi^? 
For, Ss, if a new course is to be pursued with respect to 
Spain, undoubtedly the direction of public tSSaas jn this 
country must be placed in otfier hands." 

A great part of this session was occupied with the ca^^^ 
the Duke of York, and the charges exhibited against him by 
'Gk^nd Wardle. Mr. Canning embraced various opportu- 
nities of animadverting on the cowardliness and baseness of 
the villanous libels against his Royal Highness ; and when 
Mr. Perceval moved a resolution stating that there appear^ 
no ground for chaining his Royal Highness with the corrup- 
tion or connivance alleged, Mr. Canning supported the moti()n 
JD a speech of great pleasantry and acutene^ 

. But the most serious a&ir, as affecting Mr. Canning aro^ 
out of the Walcheren expediticm. It had loi^ been rumour^ 
that c<H)8iderable differences existed among some of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and the fact was ascertained in a singular 
manner, when, on the 2tst of September, 1809, Mr. Canning 
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met Lord Castlereagh upon Putney Heath, to settle their 
dissensions by a duel. It was Lord Castlereagh who gave 
the challenge. He was attended by the present Marquis of 
Hertford, and Mr. Canning by Mr. Ellis (now Lord Sea- 
finrd). After takinfi; their ground, they fired, and missed ; but 
110 explanation taking place, they fired a second time, when 
Mr. Canning received his adversary's ball in his thigh. He 
dnl not fcU from the wound, nor was it known by the seconds 
that he was wounded, and both parties stood ready to give or 
receive further satisfaction, when Mr. Ellis perceiving blood 
on Mr. Canning, the seconds interfered. Mr. Canning was 
conveyed to his house, Gloucester Ix)dge, at Brompton, 
where he was for some time confined ; but the bone of the 
Uiigh was not fractured, and Mr. Home, who was in attend- 
ance, dressed the wound, which was soon after perfectly 
healed. 

Letters, which were subsequently published by both par- 
ties, in some measure explained the cause of this extracv- 
dioary event. It appears that, early in April, 1809, Mr. 
.Canning had addressed a representa^n to the Duke of Port- 
Uad on the state of the administration, expressing his iuten- 
tion, unless some change were effected, to resign his office. 
TTie change reqaJred, he afterwards explained, referred to the 
war department; and it was generally supposed to have been 
his wish that lord Castlereagh should be replaced in that 
office by the Marquis Wellesley. The Duke of Portland 
requested Mr. Canning to suspend for a time his resignation, 
that he might have time to consider what advice be should 
lay before the King; and soon after his Grace opened the 
subject to another member of the cabinet who endeavoured 
to prevail upon Mr. Canning to forbear to press his resig- 
nation imtil the close of the session, upon the ground of the 
difficulty whic^ wi»ild exist in making any new arrangement 
during the sitting of parliament. Mr: Canning did not ppo- 
mise to accede to this ; but he agreed that no step in the 
matter could properly be taken till afler tiie decision of the 
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question respecting the writ«sh!p.* On the 38th of April, 
diree days after this question had be«i settled, the Duke of 
Portland communicated this sut^ect to Lord Camden, who 
agreed that he thought a change in Lord Caatlereagh's sitn- 
ation desirable, provided that it could be efl^cted honourably 
for Lord Costlereagh, and " that it could be recondled to 
Lord Castlereagh's feelings." With this view, four severai 
plans were proposed and abandoned ; as, in tact, it was b 
matter of no small difficulty, to arrange the a&ix in any 
manner that, according to the condition, should be perfectly 
** reconcileaUe to L>ord Castlereagh's feelings." One of 
these arrangements bad for its object, not the removal of fals 
Lordship, but a new distribution of the business of the war 
department, by which that part of it which was connected 
with political correspondence should be transferred to the 
Foreign office and the business of another office, then ^tcant, 
transferred to the secretary of war. This it was agreed, on 
the 2lBt of June, should be carried into e&ct; and Lord 
Camden was directed, by the Kin^ to communicate this 
decision to Lord Castlereagh. Lord Camden, bowevw, 
seems to have felt the awkwardness of the commission^ and 
Mr. Cuming finding, a week afler, that nothing hod be^ 
done, again, and earnestly, pressed on his Majesty the ace^t- 
ance of his resignation. 

By this time, it seems that Lord Camden agreed to make 
the disclosure in question to his noble friend as soon as tiie 
expedition to Zealand hod sailed, which would be in less than 
a fortnight Before this had elapsed, however, A. new project 
was started; Lord Camden was to be induced to rea^ this 
office of president of the council, and Lord Castlereagh to 
accept it in heu of his present situation, in which he was to be 
succeeded by the Marqub Weltesley. To this Lord Camden 
agreed ; bat npon the condidcm that no change should take 
place tin after the tennination of the expedition to Uie Sdiddt; 
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and that it should be left to bim to cbooae the tone of amking 
any communication to Lord Castlereagh, 

Mr. Canning r^resents himself, in one of the tetters 
already alluded to, as remonstrating warmly against these 
repeated delays, and reiterating the ofier <^ lus own resigna- 
tion, from which, however, he was dissuaded by the Duke of 
Portland, who described the step as probably leading to the 
dissolution of the administration. Other members of the 
cabinet were equally urgent with him to consent to acquiesce 
in the proposed postponement. " It was stated to him, that 
if, instead of pressing for the arrangement now, time were 
allowed to Lord Castlereagh's friends to prepare him for the 
change, and to reconcile hun to it, the arrangement might 
ultimately take place in an amicable manner, and that every 
public object might thus be answered without any unnecessary 
harshness to the feelings of Individuals ; and that, so far from 
finding &esh impediments raised to the execution of the 
arrangement when the time arrived, he shoald find all those 
to whose representations he yielded, considering themsdves 
pledged equally with the Cuke of Porthmd to see it c^ied 
into effect." Mr. Canning declares that by these represent- 
AtttmB and assurances be was reluctantly, and, as he confesses, 
against his better judgment, induced to consent to remain in 
ofSce till the termination of the expedition. 

The event of the expedition was known on the 3d of 
September, and Mr. Canning immediately wrote to the Duk? 
of Portland, reminding him Uiat the time was come {or cor- 
ing the seals of the war<department to Lord Wellesley> 
Four days after, howew, the Duke informed him, that no 
measures bad beoi taken for preparing Lord Castlereagh for 
the (^ange; and added diat he (the Duke of Portland) bad 
himaelf determmed to netjre from office. Mr. Canniqg imme- 
diately disclaimed any wish that the arrangeinent shfiuld be 
carried into eGfect under circumstances so unloi^ed for; 
and desired the Duke of Portland to lay bis resignation that 
day b^re the King. The next day he declined attending 
the cabinet, considering, as he staljed in a letter to the Duke 
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of Portland, his resignation to be in his Majesty's hands. 
After this cabinet, Lord Camden, for tiie first time, broke the 
whole aflair to Lord Castlereagh, who immediately sent in 
his resignation, and ten days after wrote a letter to 
Mr. Canning which produced the meeting that has been 
descril>ed. TTie motive of Lord Casllereagh'a resentment 
was not, of course, Mr. Canning's demanding, upon public 
grounds, his removal from his office. His complaint was {as 
he expressed himself in his letter to Mr. Canning) " that » 
promise for such removal having been obtained, whereby yo« 
had pronounced it unfit that I should remain charged witir 
the conduct of the war, and by which my situation as a 
minister of the crown was made dependent npon your will 
and pleasure, you continued to sit in the same cabinet with 
me, and to leave me, not only in the persuasion that I pos- 
sessed your confidence and support as a colleague, but you 
allowed me, in breach of every principle of good fejth, bo>th 
pxtbWc and private, vthough thus virtually wperseded,"to 
oHgbidte and proceed in the execution of a li^ cnCetftrise, 
of a most important nature, with your apparent concanence 
and ostensible approbation. You were fully aware, that if 
my situation in the government were disclosed to me, I could 
not have submitted to remain one moment in ofhce, without 
the entire abandonment of my private honour and my public 
duty. You knew I was deceived, and you continued to deceive 
me." 

Mr. Canning's defence was, that all along he had eamesUy 
insisted upon the necessity of an immediate disclosure to Lord 
Castlereagh, and that it was only by the representations of 
(hose whom he considered as Lord Castlereagh's friends, that 
he was induced to assent to its delay. But Lord Castle- 
reagh, admitting this, asserted that no man had a right to 
make use of such a plea, in justification of an act afiecting 
his honour, and the unfiumess of which Mr. Canning had 
himself acknowledged. 

The quarrel naturally excited a considerable sensation 
among the friends of both parties at the time. It was under- 
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stBod that his- Ute Majesty expressed his strsn^ oud certainly 
his just, disapprobation of the practice of settling ministerial 
disputes by sword or pistol, and the, Duke of Portland, as 
well as Mr> Caimijig and Lord Casllereagh, resigned his 
official situation. 

1 Bitt altboi^ Mr. Canning no longer formed a part of his 
Majesty's government, he continued actively to discharge his 
duties as a Member of the House of Commons. In the first 
aesa<Hi of 1810, Mr. Wbitbread having moved certdn reso- 
liatiooB inculpating the conduct of Lord Chatham in the 
Wideharen expedition as unconstitutional, Mr. Canning pro- 
posed an amendment, which was carried, blaming the noble 
lord's conduct, but in more moderate terms. He also sup- 
ported Sir Thomas I.ethbridge's resolution, declarmg that 
the celebrated letter which Sir Frames Burdett had addressed 
to his constituents was a libel on the House of Commons. 
Ob Mr.Grattan's moving, on the 18th of May, 1810, the 
reference vS the Catholic chums to the consideration qf a 
eonuttittee of the whole house, Mr. Canning opposed the 
adc^>tion of the motioQ at that moment ; no security or engage 
mcnt having been offered on the part of the Catholics. Mr. 
Brand, on the 21st of May, brought the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform under the notice of the House, and moved 
for the appointment of a Committee to take into consideration 
die state <^ the representation. Mr. Canning warmly op- 
posed the motion, which he characterised as being simply 
" Whether that house should declare itself inadequate to the 
{lerformance of its functions, and abdicate its authority, 
merely to condliate a particular class of the people, whose 
study it was to create agitation in the country." But one of 
bis most splendid efforts was his speech on the 15th of June, 
-I8K), in reply to Mr. Whjtbread, who had been expressing 
very desponding sentiments with respect to Spain. After a 
forcible and brilliant exposition of the necessity as welt as the 
duty of our exerting every efiEbrt to maintun the contest in the 
Peninsula, Mr. Canning concluded with prophetic animation : 
T— f The French army has achieved, and may contiaue to 
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aehieve, the conquest of 'prorioce after ptovince ; but it has 
not bfeen and will not be a\Ae to maintain such conquesta in 
a counbry where the inflneace o£ the conqueror doea not 
extend b^ond the limits of his imlitsr; pcnts ; where fai» 
authority is confined within the fortresses which he garrieons, 
or the cantonments which he occupies ; where all that is 
behind him, and before him, and around him, b sullen dis- 
content, and meditated vengeance unconqneraUe resisttuic^ 
and inexdngulshable hate. LoDg may the struggle }^l sad 
be Its Course as deathful to the Frmch armies as herett^iFe t 
One French army has ^ready been worn down and detiroyeii 
in Spain ; and I know no jmnciple of humanity that forbids 
me to exult in the prospect of a nmilac late ovaidog those 
who are now the instrumraits of tyranny aod violence." 

In the latter end of the year 1810, in consequence of the 
King's illness, parliament was suddenly called together. In the 
dt^ates which took place unmedtMely, and agam m the scssioa 
*hich opened on the 15th Jon. 1811, on the Regency Kll» 
Sb. Canning, while he generally supported go^n^mient, ca dew " 
Toured to diminish the restrictions which the bill imposed «u 
the Regent, llie afiairs of ^win and Partugal ctxaii^ under 
discussion on the introduction of tliQ aixAy estimates, Mk 
Canning, on the 4<th of March, 181 1, made anotker powerjfb) 
and glowing address to die house, in'gihg a determined per- 
seVferaiice in the coarse which had been adopted. "Never," 
' exclaimed the Hght hon. g«ntlemssi, " never oug^ we to 
relinquish our hold of the Peninsula w^e wc are able to 
continue the contest, not with a prospect of success alone, but 
without danger (^absolute destruction to our army." • • • • • 
•* The ruler of France has now ^e eyes of all Enrope fixed 
upOQ hitn. He has now no distant diversion to disbact fais 
councils, Or draw otf die attention of his subject and man- 
kind from the one grand -object to whicfa he stands pledged 
and bound ■— the. esti^ishment of his usurped daminioD in 
the P^iinsula. If he iail in this, his defeat must be most 
signd and decisive. It will admit of no.palliatian j ^cannot 
be retrieved or comijensated by lesser tnumfdiB, Dor be obti- 
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tenOed Stoan memory by th« achievemflQt (^ new Bucceases io 
other quarto'B of the world. To be foiled in thiii great object, 
and to be foiled by Great Britain, would be to him the moat 
disgrac^ul, and, coiiaequently, the most dai^roiu defeat th^t 
he has ever experienced — breaking the charm of his as- 
owidaucyt aod shaking the foundation of bis power." ***** 
" What the i«siie may be, I do m>t pr^end to anticipate. It 
is in the hands oi FroTideoce. 6u^ standing at tbi« 
tBometit upon that awful eminence which divides the past 
from the future ; — the past chequered with varie^ o( for- 
tune* ibe future overshadowed witb a darltne^ impervious to 
human foresight j -— I am anxious to declare unequivocally, 
while tbe issue is yet undecided] that the course and the 
system by which the military fortunes of the country have 
bem brought to this <Tius, have my most cwdial and unqua- 
lified approbation." — ■ "Mtea Mr. Horner presented Uia 
Be^ctt foom Ibe BaUion QmuniUe^ Mr. Canning expressed 
his entire concurrence ia the rqx>rt ; and toc^ a part m th« 
discuesionB which soon afterwards occurred oo the stat« <^ 
the curr^icy. 

^Early in the sesaon of 1812> Lord Morpeth moved for a 
Qoaimittee oo the state of Ireland. Mr. Canning oa that 
occasion entered iato a large and comprehensive view of the 
Mole subject, in one of the most ek^iant and ably-acgued 
speeehes ever delivered within the walls of the fjoos^ of 
Commons. FoweriuUy advocating the claims of the Catholics, 
he op|)o§ed Xiord Morpeth's motion, because it involved what 
be coKuid^ed an uojusC condemn^ion of the cooduct of tli4 
Ifisih govtnuoent. When Mr.Grattai% on the Slst of April, 
1812, moved that the Catholic claims should be taken into 
coBsiderstion by a committee of the vhcAe bouse, t^ motion 
was warmly si^iported by Mr. Canning. 

Immediately on the assassinalioa of Mr. Perceval (1 1th of 
May, 1612} the remaining ministers were, of course, anxi- 
otuly ^nployed in considerit^ bow Ibcy might best sup^y 
tbe de&lcftUt» of talait and character which they had mis- 
tained in the loss of their distinguished chief and leader. 
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Leid Liverpool was» in tbe first instance, authorised by the 
Prince R^ent to apply to the Marqais Welle^ey and 
Mr, Oaaning. His Lordsh^'s overtures were* however, 
declined, principally on the ground t^ tbe unaltwed views 
profi98sed to be entertained by Lord Liverpool and bis col- 
leagoe Lord Cestleresgh nspeOdog tbe question of ccHiceswoo 
to the Gatbc^cs. ' It is not improbable that the nature of the 
proposed ministerial arrangement, by which Lord Livetpot^ 
was to become first lead of the trea&ury, and Lord Castlereagh 
Co retain th£ secretaryship of foreign affiurs and the lead in 
tbe House of Commims, constituted aootber and, p&chaps, 
greater difficulty. I^e Marquis of Wellesley was afterwards 
empowered by the Prince Regent to form an admin btraticm, 
of 'whioh Mr. C&nniug was to be a member; but the noble 
Mbrqois ^ed to accomplish his object; nor was another 
aUcmpt by Earl Moira* more sucoessful. 
■ '•Soon after this taUnre, namely on the 22d of Jtme, 181^ 
Mr. Canning moved a resolution, which was carried by a 
n^only (^one bundled and twenty-nine, pledgutg the Houk 
to take the Catholic qnestion into consideration early in the 
next' session of Parliament. Upon this occasion Mr. Canning 
Jkgain entered at great length on tbe consideraticHi of this 
important question, a questioa which, it was remarked, as one 
Af tbe most signal triumphs of his genius, he should so free 
qoeotly have treated without in the slightest degree incurring 
the reproach of self-repetition. 

Parliament having been dissolved, Mr. Canning o^red 
himself as a candidate for the representation of Liverpool, and 
~ was elected. Mr. Canning stood in all four times for Liver- 
pool, and was every time elected'; but never without strong 
opposition. On tbe first occasion he had four antagonists, 
and his majority was 500 ; tbe numbers being for Mr. Canning 
36S1 { for Gen. Gascoyne (the second member), 15S2; for 
Mr. Brougham, 1131; for Mr. Creevey, 106S; and for 
GieD. Tarleton, II. At tbe second election, in 1814, very 
great exertions were made to throw Mr. Canning out ; but he 

* See (be nemDirof the Marquis of Hulingi, in the preNat niluinei 
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yma returned after a struggle of three dayi, by the r^^Hamt 
of his opponent, Mr. Leyland. The third elecdoD* of tSlflr 
was distinguished by an extraordiBary quanti^ of electioneer- 
ing manoenvre, eighteen nominal candidates haviag been set up 
on one side and the other, in addition to the four real onea; 
the majority, however, of Mr. Caraiing, was greater than on. 
any occasion before. The tost election of 1820 was less 
warmly contested, his chief opponent being a gentlemain of 
the naine of Crcxtipton, who trfjtuned only 345 votes. 

On taking hb seat in the new Parliament, Mr. Canning 
gave notice to the House that the great question which had 
been brought forward by him with so much success in the 
preceding parliament, he had now relinquished to the manage- 
ment of the venerable patriarch, Mr. Grattan, who was much 
better quidified to do it justice, "niat gentleman, acc(»dingly, 
on the 25th of February, 181S, introduced the business into 
the House by an eloquent speech ; and the debate extended 
to fiilch^ a length, that three 'adjournments took place, at the 
etoseidf which Mr. Canning supported the original motion, itt 
a powerful appeal to the leelings of the House. In March, 
ISijI, the subject of the Princess of Wales's conduct being 
Imitated in die Honse of Commons, Mr. Canning dedored 
that, in his opinion, the minutes of the council ia 1807 wen 
a perfect acquittal of her Koyal Hi^ness. In the subsequent 
part of the session, be look a large share in the disciiaaions on 
the East India Ccwopany's Charter Bill, the Swedish Treatyf 
and the English Orange Lodges. 

In October, 1814, somewhat to the surprise of the public^ 
Mr. Canning was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Prince Regent of Portugal. He 
accordingly rep^red to Lisbon, where he resided "until the 
downfall of Buonaparte at Waterloo. AAier that event 
Mr. Canning resigned his situation and went to the South of 
France for the health of some <^ his family, which was, in 
fact^ the real motive for his going abroad at all. There he 
remained until the middle of the summer of 1816, when he 
returned to England, and, on the death of the Earl of Budc- 
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ia^hunshir^ he was ^pouUed Pre»datt of ^ Bowd of 

QHltlOUl. 

Dnriag th« session t^ I8I81 Hr. Cflnnbg took a part in 
die drf»tM on tint Indenmity Bill, the Bwk. RestrictipD BiO, 
die U^ency Act amendaient bill, and variom otlter measuras 
introduced bj his Majesty'i Government. 

On the fid Feb. ISldiMr. Tiemey baving moved for the 
^jfiointment of a OMnmittee on the Btat« of the circulating 
medium, the motitm was opposed by Mr. Canning in a 
speech in Which he heaped Beverity and ridicule without 
mercy on the right hocoui^ble mover. Xxird Archibald 
Hamiltm having, on the 6th May, 1619, moved to refer to 
the consideration of a cotnmitee the various potions from 
the royal burghs of ScoUand, Mr. CsnniAg availed himself of 
the opportunity of repeatiiig bis decided hostility to pari 
Uamfflitary tt&«m, " whetjt^ it eKhibited itself in the broad, , 
grass, disgnatingi ^ranmcal, and insulting shape in whidi, of 
late, it had appealed in other places, or in the more plausible 
and ieat'oSkoKfef bni not loss duigorous character, in wlu(ii> 
it was oeeastonally laid be&re that Hoas^" 
' Saarlf ui :tbe %ru)g of 18S0 Mr. Cannae lost bis goo, 
Ifc.Clsarge Charles Canoing, a fine young siao, m the 
OBMteendi yeu of his age, n4io had fer a ocoisiderahle tine 
been in a declining statS) which baffled all Jnedical skilly at 
home aad abroad. This was a tevne strc^ to tbe father, 
wbo recorded his sense of the calamity in some pathetic lines, 
inscribed on an el^;ant monoment in the new buiyjng grpimd 



In the discussions which occurred in die session of 188Q 
on Mr. Brongham's motion reapecting die dvil lisb I<ord 
John Rnssdl's motion for disfranchieiog Grampound, th# 
Alien Bill, &c., Mr. Canning frequently addreasfld the 
House. When tbe late queen's message was presented to the 
House, on the 7tfa of June, 18S0, Mr. Canning, in reply to 
Mr. Brougham, while he denied that the inquiry into her^Ma.- 
jeety's conduct bad been ibrced on by ministen^ who, on the 
contrary, bad done every thing in their power to wort it^ 
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*llDw«d that msch mischief muAt be the remit. ** Townds 
the illustrioiu pu'sonage who is the object of this investigation," 
obsemd fifr* OuilungT ** 1 feel ftn iiniiila<ed regiird and 
affectioa. If there had been any injusdce medhated towards 
her, no oontadenttkm on eurth should hare induced me to be 
a party to it, or to stand where I now stand. It is hot due to 
those with whom I act, to say, that all that has be«i done by 
govenment with respect to her M^CBly, hat been done in die 
spirit of honour, caodoor, jastice, «id feeling. HiiTiog dis- 
<chArged my duty in making these observations, I hope I may, 
Without flhy derelietten of it, iadu)g« my ptivate feelings by 
ttbstaming as much as possible from takiog any part in the 
fifture stipes of these pMceedinga." 

Sdon after, Mr. Canning resigned tbe Presidency of the 
Board of Controul, and wett a1»vad for b few weeks. 

tik tfje ewly part of die session -rf 1841, two iMa in fewom- 
of the Roman Ca^oUcs of Irelund were introduced wto -the 
House of Commons by Mr. Ftoikett Cki ^ seicoAd reading 
of one of those bSb, Mr. Canning mppmteA it with Us 
usual fervour aiid eloq«entje.—"'nie moment," he obsa-vet^ 
*'ia peculiarly fevoutable for discussion, and singalarly f)«e 
frdm any hazard with whicfa tiie measure might oidierwite ite 
attended. We are iodie enjoyment of « peace in a great 
degree acliieved by OadtoUc ana, uitd cemented by Cothtriic 
Mood — a peace i^ch, notwithAMiding' die terrific aspeof of 
af&irs in one quarter of Eurc^, I hope is yet destined to be 
permanent But it becomes fls, with a'view to polftical coa- 
tit^endes, to fortify ourselves, by adopting aR those msaiM <«f 
strei^;;di which are ofihred to onr hands^ and never -did a 
more auspicious period occur for augmenting our Teaoafce^ 
sad elevating our hopes. It is difficult to say hi what form 
-the expression of national gratitude is iltost efeCtuaUy ccn- 
veyed ; certainly not always by the proud column or- die 
triumphal arch ; but that it will appear in lilll radiance, and 
fihitie out with lasting splendour, if this grand effort of legislft- 
tion be consummated, I have not the shadow of a doubt. 
Provided die result be concord, it is indifierefit to me tiy 
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what particular mode, or on what general iinderstaii(Ung, it 
may be accomplished. I care not whether it be plucked from 
Protestant gratitode, or tendered in generous confidence as a 
voluntary gift. In either case, it will bless both the giver 
and the receiver; resembling those silent operations of nature 
which are beneficial, whether they rise in gratefiil exhalatims, 
or descend in fertjliztng showers." In sulsequent discussimu 
on the same measures, Mr. Canning took a principal part. 

On the 20th of March, 18S1, Sir Robert Wilson havii^ . 
bioi^ht the ciHiduct of the British Government with respect 
to the transactitms in the kingdom of Naples under ciHisider- 
ation, Mr. Carniing defended that conduct, and contended 
that the immediate effect of the course of proceeding re- 
commended by the opponents of nunisters, would -be to plunge 
the coujitry prec^itatdy into war. 

Id a letter addressed by Sir Francis Burdett, on die 4th of 
Aprils 1821, to the dudrmao of a dinner of parliamentary to- 
formers, the hoD. Baronet mentioned Mr. Canning as the 
natural ** diampion of a system, by the hocus pocus tricks of 
which be and bis family got so much of the public money." 
At diot lim^ Sir Francis was in confinement in the King^s 
Bench. . Immediately on his liboation, Mr. Canning wrote 
to the bon. Baronet, reqnirmg an explanation ' of the otmoxions 
ei^essions. Sir Francis Burdett in bis answer disclmmed 
fioy intenti<m of giving personal offence to Mr. Canning, and 
the latter declared himself satisfied. 

On the 35th of April, 162g, Lord John Russell hart<H)^ 
brought the syl^ect of parliamentary reform under llie ooa~ 
flideration c£ the House, Mr. Canning nuule a long and ^le 
speech, of which the following was the conclusion : — 

",A search after abstract perfection in government may 
produo^ in generous minds, an enterprise and enthosiasm to 
he recorded by the historian, and to be celebrated by the 
poet; but such perfection is not an object of reasonable 
.pursuit, because it is not one of possible attainm^it: and 
.never yet dkl a passionate struggle after an absolutely un- 
attainable qbject, £ul to be productive of nuseiy to an in- 
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dividual* of madness uid confusion to a peopl& As. the 
iDhalritants of those burning dimates which lie beneath a Uv 
pical sun, sigh for the coolness of the mountain and thegrova ; 
so (all history instructs us) do nations which have basked for 
a time in the torrid blaze of an uninitiated liberty, too often 
call upon the shades, even of mihtaiy despotism, to .cover 
them; a protection which blights while it shelters; .which 
dwarfe the intellect and stunts the energies of man ; but to 
which a wearied nation willingly resorts from intolerable heat^ 
and from perpetual danger of convulsion. Our lot is happily 
cast in the temperate zone of freedom : the clime best suited 
to the developement of the moral qualities of the humaa 
race, to the cultivation of their faculties, and to the securi^ 
as well as the improvement of their virtues : a clime. not ex> 
empt, indeed, from variations of the elements, but variations 
which purity while they agitate the atmosphere that we breathe- 
Let us be sensible of the advantages wfaidi it is our h^iipitiefe 
to enjoy. Let us guard with pious gratitude the flame «f 
.genuine liberty ; that 6re from heaven, of which our . coat 
stitution is the holy depository ; and let us. not, for the chanoe 
of rendering it more intense and more radiant, impUE .its 
purity, or hazard its extindion." >.'..! 

A &w days after the debate on Lord John Russell's ntot&i^ 
the House was gratified by a second disjJay of Mr. Canving'.s 
powere, when, on the SOth of April, he moved for leave to-bsung 
in a bill to reUeve Roman Catholic Peers from the disabilities 
iraposedupon them, withregard to the right of sitting and voting 
in the House of Peers. " I solemnly declare to the Hquso,? 
exclwmed the animated orator, "that I would not have 
brought this question forward, had I not felt assured that the 
reparation which I ask on behalf of the Catholic Peers^ i^ in 
the name of policy, as. expedient, as in the name of humiuii^ 
it is charitable, and in the name of God it is just." 

On the recall of the Marquis of Hastings, Mr. Canning 
vras nominated governor-general oi- India. , He accordingly 
made all .his arrangements for leaving the country, and weot 
down to Liverpool to take leave of bis friends oad ' constituents 
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Hi tk*t Unm. While Mr. CBniiiag^ was on this valedictory 
viat, the Macquis of XxHtdonderry put on cad to his own ex- 
isteaoe, on the ISth of August, 18S2. 

Upm the death of a mioister, the questicxi o( who is to be 
hk ■uccesiOT, if that whidi most immediately interests the 
puUk mind. In the present case, ell eyes wcs« nabirdly 
turned upon Mr. Caomng; and it was generally fek, that 
govcmmrait had scarcely aa alternative of c^toe between bim 
and any other public man o£ the day. The wmt of the 
assistance to be derived from his taiaxts must, even during 
Lord Londonderry's life, have been seresdy (dt by ad- 
miniBtrBtion ; but after the death of that nobUmai^ bm aid 
appeared absolutely indiapensable to the coodad: of the 
affiurs c^ govemmat in the House of Coonnons. It is 
btAieived, however, that it required all the wR^t and 
ilfge&rf of these natives, to replace Mr. Caonkig in the 
cAinet His Majesty was «tU supposed to retain fedings, to 
which it was attribated that Mr. Canning had not ttsanteA- 
kh place in the govenrnMOit after die oendusion (rf* Ae prooeed- 
ings against the Queen ; and the aversion felt by his M^esty 
tdwardi fhe right haaoueaUe gendemenwas evidently shared, 
though upon di^rent gropnds, fay the Lord Ch^roellor, (Liird 
XSdon,} who, in a recent debate in ihe Hoese of Lords, had 
given vmt to hfe feelings on the sulijeet in a vay narked 
mansfn-. it is not inqm^H^le, thM some mitigation of these 
fet^gs had been prodnoed by a i^eeoh made by Mr. Canning 
at a public dinner in Liverpool, subsequentiy to the erdval of 
£hfl news of the death of Lord Londonderry ; in which spee<^ 
he gave )t as Ins opinion, that nfter the repeated repulses wfaicfa 
the CMiboHc question haA BBStoined hi the House of Pbers, it 
m^t be prudent not to renew the a^tation of that -qoestioR 
at presMit However that may have been, <m the Ititii of 
September, 1832, Mr. Canning was appointed Secretary of 
JState fer FOTeign Aftairs. 

Mr. Canning's seat m Parlinnenit, -of conrse, became vacant 
byhts acceptance of office. He declined to stfoid 'again for 
Liverpool, aH^ging an apprriiension that the ardoeas dnfitJs of 
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his new sittudon would not allow him to pay the uecmitaxj 

attenUon to the ^&irg of htx constituents. The electors at 
Liverpool, eollcitoiis to maintain their coonectioa with their 
ibrmer representaUve, ohose as his successor his intimate 
friend, Mr. Huskisson. 

In the hi^ official gitnadon in which Mr, Canning was 
now placed, one of his earliest acts was, with equal prudence 
and effect, to check the French influence over Spain, 
Although it was out of bis power to prevent the invasion of 
S^Min, he rendered the outrage much less violent and noxious 
than it might otb^wise have been. His e£Fbrts were all made 
in the spirit oi freedom which characterises the British con- 
stitution. " I^" said h^ m answer to an ^>plieation ior 
instructions from the Duke of Wellington, who had been 
sent as our ambassador to the contmental congress, — " i£ 
tbere be a determined prqect to interfere by force or by 
menaca in the present stmggle in Spain, so convinced are his 
Majesty's goveniment of the nseleasnees and duiger of any 
such intnference, so objecti(»iafala.daf9L it .^pear t^itbew.in.! 
pfinaple, and so utterly impracticable in execution, that th^, 
plenipotentiary is at once and frankly to dedare that to aqy 
snch interference, come what may, his Majesty will not be a , 
party."— On the 1 4th of April, also, Mr. Canning, in making . 
to tiie House of Commons a clear and perspicuous statement 
of the course which the British govemm^t had adopted in 
dteir mediatorial attempts between France and 8pma, thus 
^rpressed his opinion of the extraordinary speech with which 
the Frmdi ministers hod just before <^>ened the Chambers 
at Paris : — "Of the construction to which the words of that 
speech are liable, and which, indeed, they most naturally bear, 
there is not a man in the house who thinks wi& more disgust 
and abhorrence than I do. JF it be meant that the Spanish 
people are to be called upon to c<msent to certain modifica- 
tions in their constitution, not because it is faulty.in itself 
not because it contains particulars which render it dangerous 
to nei^bouring states, and unsafe even to the prince who 
rules by it, but because it is not an emanation from Uie crown* 

roh. XI r. c c 
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•^ It is dear, on the one hundy that ao ^auaid who haa tlwF 
flUgfatest r^;ard to the ind^wnd^ice of his cabntty osd cmusnk 
atber to modify or to hvar a modificBdon [wi^osed of that 
constitHtioD ; aod, cm the other, that no Bntiib statcsmaiv wli» 
values his character as a member of a &ee state, otto eklier 
hear or Aink of his ooontry beiogf made b pavty to n^oda- 
ttons fbr the purpose of diecuwing anoh monstnnis fwDposals." 

On the 17th of April, 1863, duriag a converssdon which 
took place hi the Honse of Contnons pre&tory to Mr. Hdh- 
ketfs motitMi respecting Cathdio etnancipationi a cuiiou* 
soaie oocurred, in which Mr. Conning wa» a principal actor. 
Mn Ctmning had been stating that althoa^ be sboald cer- 
tainly TOto for his right hon. frieod's motiiMi in the event o£ 
his perserering in it, yet that under the existiag. disooaraging 
etrcumstaDoes, be woidd reconuoend him not to do so. ])fe. 
Brbugbam muHediately charged Mr. Canning with hartn^ 
oompromised bis opinions on die Catbolte questioD, and with 
hevmg, " &r the purpoee c^ obuining oAoc, exhibitBd the 
most . incredible spedmen of monttraiM tnu^lti^ tn a noble 
and learned lord {Lord IMm) which the whole hst^zy <^ 
politioil tccgiveraatioii co«Id furnish." Mfi CaoDBig.inslanttjt 
sbuted ftom his seat and exdaimed, " i rise «p u^ that tfatf 
is false." A pr<^und silwiee for a moikiiAt, ttid ihva aaa- 
sid««bte agitation in Ae honse, ibfiowed. Seraral of tbs 
members, however, interposing their eonciliatery ofl&aesy uid 
Mr. Brenghatn de«lariiig in ^qilanation that his obsemtions 
w»e directed only against Mr, Canning's puUic and p<dhicd 
yfe, Mr. Coming said that ** he sfaouM Aiok no nwre abont 
it." 

Towontg the close of a three ugfat^ debate, commencing 
Ml die SStfa of April, 16SS, on an address moved by Mr. 
MflcdcHiald, expressive of tfae disapprobation of 1^ Hooae of 
Commons c^ the prindples in which his Majesty's government 
hod proceeded in their late oegotiatfoos rcf^tectiag Spain^ 
Mr. Conning, in a speech of great lei^^th, but whaA was 
equally luminous in its expositioa and fwdUe in its raaaoning, 
entered upon aa exfiboiation and defence of the 'wlwle «oata» 
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ai tbe transwrtioii inpugned in die proposed addrces. W^ 
cannot deny oorselras tbe gnttificatKHi of quoting H>me of du 
doquent ooncluding puagrephs of tfaiai admirable speech : -~ 
^ Jk'ia true that there is a contoit going^ on 'm the world 
between the s|Hrit of mdimitad monandiy, and the spirit of 
mlicoited democia^. Betwem these two spirits it may "be 
said that stzifb is either openly in aoli<»i oc coveilly at woi^ 
thmn^ioat the gieat^ poitiou of Europe. For oarsi^vei^ 
aax convex oottstftaAiaB is e.ttobfahed with so h^py a rmxr- 
t^MB of its dementB, its tempa»d auHum^y, and its regulated 
freedoio, thMwe have nothing to fear from fomgn dei^Krtisni, 
*—*^"*g at boBM, but from e^ricious diaoge. We have 
nothing to fear, unless, distasteful of the blessings whicfa we 
Inrecaaned, md of tke oahn vhieb we aijay, we kit loosa again, 
ipth mil hand, like elem^teof our ooEutUution, and set them 
IMce mora to fight agsinct each other. In. this ennabh 
■itnatio^ what have we in coomboo witfi the strugglea wbidi 
ate going oe in other countries for the attainment of ol^ecto 
Q^ which we ham been long in undii^mted possesson ? 'We 
kwk down apam ^loaa stniggles from tbe paint which vf 
kwre hsppify stained, sot wUh the cruel d^ght whicb ia 
dnrnbed by tbe poet as ari^^g from the ooBten^latifat o£ 
i^hatkoK which the spectator is not exposed to share ; bitt 
with an anxioas desire to mitigatG, to euUghten, to recoBcil^ 
to save ; 1^ our exuaple in all cases, by oue ejurtioas where 
we «an usc&lfy )iJLter&r& Our station* then, is esEentially 
UMiti^ ; ncwtral, not oniy between coaCending natiens, but 
batweesi con^ictmg priodples. Tbe ob}wt of the gowmioent 
haa been to preserve ^lat statioa ; aod, Hdt tbe poYpose of 
preaarfiiig it, to maintais peac& By renaiiung at peace 
vumUm&f we best secure Portugal ; by remaiqing at peac^ 
we take the best diaace of circunuoribii^ the rat^ and 
i^tttia^ tbe duration ot the war which we could not pre- 
vent frpm bneaking oat between Fraiuie and £piiD; by 
[ling at peace we shall beat enable ourselves to take am 
[ mA dedaive part ia u^ cotOaU iaUt wbic^ ve augi 
be heres^r forced against our wilL" 
c c 2 
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,Oi the ISdiofMay, Mr. Buxton hamng moved afesolu' 
tioh expressive of the sense of the House that slavery ought 
to be abolished gradually throughout the British colonies 
with as much expedition as might be found consistent with 
a due regard to the well-being of the parUes concerned, 
Mr. Canning, while he agreed with Mr. Buxton in his 
general principle, declared his anxiety to avoid any pledge of 
an abstract nature which might induce those in whose &Tour 
it was made to expect immediate and unqualified emancipa- 
tion. Mr. Canning substituted- for Mr. Buxton's resoIuUon* 
three resolutions similar . in effect, but of a more guarded 
nature, which, atler a very interesting, debate, were adi^ted 
by the House. 

Immediately aft^ Mr. Canning's accession to power, the 
Briti^ government came to the t-esolution of establishing 
consuls in the principal ports of the states of l^anish America ; 
and at the same time sent out commissioners chained with 
an examination of the actual condition of those countries. 
Thiff measure was generally and justly considered as mnely 
preliminary to the recognition of the independoice of the new 
states. Tliere can be no doubt that the agression of France 
upon Spun, and the consequent overthrow of the conslitiiT 
tiraul government, very much contributed to confirm the 
determination which the British cabinet had come to on^this 
question. Mr. Canning, in an interview on, the subject with 
Prince Polignac, the French ambassador, declared, in very 
unequivocal terms, that although Great Britain was desirous 
that Spain herself should take the lead in acknowledging the 
independ^ce of the South American colonies, she could not 
wait indefinitely for. that event; and that should any fordgn 
power join Spain in an enterprise against the Spanish, cok^ 
nies, Great Bri^^ must thrai act as her iotwests might 
require. So decided an avowal of the views c^ England on 
this great question at once put an end to the purpose, if such 
were entertained, of employing the force of the continental 
allies of Spain as a means either of ntoiBce or coerckmagiUDSt 
the new American republics. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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Early in November, I8S3, Mr. Canning had occasion- to 
pay a visit to Plymouth; and the corporation of that town 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of offering the homage oF 
their respect to the new minister, by presenting him with the 
freedom of the town, and inviting him to a public dinner. 
When, as is usual, in the course of the evening, his healtb 
was proposed, Mr. Canning addressed a speech to the com- 
pany, which, in addition to the extraordinary ^oquence of 
some of its passages, contained so complete an exposition of 
the pc^tical prindiples of Mr. Canninj^ that it would be un- 
pardonable to omit a brief abstract of it 

In allusion to what had &llen from one of the previous 
speakers, Mr, Canning observed that every public man in 
this Jree country must expect to have his conduct mode the 
subject of jealous animadversion and unsparing attack ; but 
that justice would be done to him at last ; and in his own 
case he said he should think himself fortunate if that com- 
pNisadon had &llen to him at an earlier period than many 
others; and if, as had been-said« the sentiments which had 
been expressed towards him that day were in unison with tliose 
of the coiintry. Tlie secret of such a result did not lie deep. 
It consisted only in an honest and undeviating pursuit of wh^ 
cme conscientiously believed to be one's public duty; a 
pursuit which, steadily continued, would, however detached 
and separate parts of a man's conduct might be viewed under 
the influence of partialities or prejudices, obtain for it, when 
con^dered as a whole, the approbation of all honest and 
honourable minds. 

" Gentlemen," continued Mr. Canning, " the end which 
I confess I have always had in view, and which appears to 
me the legitimate object of pursuit to a Brlljsh statesman, I 
can describe in one word. The language of modem philo- 
sophy is widely and diffusely benevolent, it professes the per- 
fection of our species, and the ameltoradon of the lot of 
-all mankind. I hope that my heart beats as warmly for the 
genend interests of humanity, I hope that I have as friendly 
ti disposition towards other nations of the earth, as any one 
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vho «aun(8 Itb ^Uantbrup; inoet highly; but I am contented 
to confess that, !n the conduct of pi^tical aSfuts, the grand 
object of &iy conten^ktion is the intact of England^ Nol« 
gentlaneitt that the interest of Englaud is an interest w^idi 
stands isdlated and iJooe. The situatios which she holds 
Ibt-bids ita exclusive selfishness ; Aer prosperilTf msst cotltri- 
bute to the proBperity of o^ier nations ; and ier stabUitif to 
the safe^ of the world. But intimately teonnected as w« are 
witli die system of Eiun^)^ it does Dot follow that we bt^ 
tberflforct cfdled upon to mix ow^ves, oa every occasion, 
with a restless and meddlii^ activity, in the ocmcvcos of die 
natitAG which surround us. It u upon a just balance of 
«OQfiictiQg duties, and of rival,' but sometiiti&s uic(»iipiittUe 
advantages, that a government most judge when to put fiH^ 
its streogth, and n4ien to husbuid it for occasion yet to 

Mr. C^nniag iUtistrated thii principle by a reference to tfae 
ouiduct of the British gevemmeot ui «tetaiiiu)g to t^ie a 
part in the rec^it <x>nte9t between Fraote and ^lain. He 
did.justice to the modves atad feelings of Bany of tlwse who 
bad called ita a different line of proceeding tut the part of 
Eaglnndj who would have msbed forward at (Mice from the 
sense of indignation and agression ; and who deemed that 
'no act of injuBtfee could be petpetratied, fro^ «tae fmd of 
the universe to thi odier, but that the sword of Cireat Britaan 
should le^ from its scabbard to aveuge it. It was ifce dufy 
of government, however, to restrain witlun dae bounds the 
ebullition of national sentiment, and to r^idatie the •course of 
and direct the impulses which St could not blame. ** is there," 
stud Mr. Canning, " any one who continri^ «o dbubt wlwtiier 
the government did wisely in declining to obey the preci- 
■pitate endiusiasm whidi prev^led at tfie oommencenuit of 
the contest in Spain ? Is th«« any body who does not now 
think that it was the cffice of the government to eiminiae 
nkore closely all the Various heariogs xi so comirficUed a 
ques^n, to consider whether tbey were called apon to ssmt 
an mked oaticai, (x to {^ange themsdkes iolo the <iiitenul 
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ftufb by which that jiB^aa was £vided ; ta aid in r^>dling 
« fweiga iDvader, or to take port in a civil war ? Is there 
any iiibd that doei not now flee what would have been tbe 
extent of the burdens that would hsFe heea cast xepoa this 
country ? Is there any one who does not adcnowledg^ U>al;i 
finder such oircumsluioes, tbe enterprise would have been one 
to be chuacterised only by a tena borrowed fsom that part 
of the Spanet iitartfure with wUchwe are most familiar — 
^Hucotic — an efit^>rise rOBumtic ui its origin, and thank- 
. ieac in its end 7' 

At the same time, Mr. Canning guarded i^ainst any 
iBiseonstnictim of tiie motires which dictated a course of 
conduct thus wary and circuinq}ect " AVhiie we thus con- 
trol," said he, " exem our feelings by our duty, let it not be 
•aid that we catdvate peace either because we fear, or because 
we are unprepared for war. On the c<Hitraty, i^ dght months 
Ago, the goTemtaeDt did not hesitate to proclaim tfiat the 
«ountry was prepuai fur war, if war should unfortunately be 
neecEsary, every month of peace -that has since passed has 
imt made ub so nuuh tlie more enable of exerttou. The 
resources created by peace are means of war. In cherishing 
Aose resources, we but accumulate those means. Our pre- 
MBt repose is no more a proof of inability to act^ Xhao, tbe 
atate of inertDeas and inactivity in which I have sem those 
■n^li^ BMsacs that float in the waters above your town is a - 
{iroof that they are devoid of strengUi, and in<»pable <^ beu^ 
fitted ibr actioa. You well know, gemlemen, how soon one 
of those stupendous massesi now reposing on tbeii: shadows 
in perfect stiUness — how soon, upon any call of patriotisn^ 
tx cS necessity, k would aasume the likeness of an animated 
4hing, insdnct with life and motion — how soon it would 
m£9e, as it were, its swelling plumage; how qui^ly it would 
put forth ail its beauty, and its bravery ; collect its scattered 
cJememts of strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. 
Such as is ^le of these magnificent machines, wh«i springing 
^m maction into disfday of its might, such is England her^ 
Mtf{ while ^)psrently passive and motionless she silently 
c c 4 
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coDceatrates tbe power to be put forth <hi on adequate occa- 
|ion. But God forbid that tbi^ occasion sbould arise I After 
a war, sustained for nearly a quarter <^ a centnty, sometimes 
single-handed, and at tiroes with all £^in^ arranged agiunst 
her, or. at her side, England needs a period of tranquillity, 
and may enjoy it without fear of misconstruction. Long 
may we be enabled, gentlemen, to improve the blessings of 
our present situation, to coltivate Uie arts of peace, to gire 
to commerce, now reviviug, greater extension taid new 
spheres of employment, and to confirm tbe pro^>eiity now 
generally diffused throughout this island." 

In the debate on the address on the Sd of February, 1S84» 
Mr. Canning made a very able defence 'of the conduct (^ 
the British government against a warm attack by Mr. 
Brougham, with rderence both to the invasion of i^pun by 
France, and to the conifition of the South American colonics; 
and again on a motion on the subject made by I^rd Nug^it, 
on tbe 1 7th of February. On the latter occaarai, A^, Canr 
ning described the military e^editicm to l^tain of Lord 
Nugent himself in a style t^ burlesque which threw the 
whole house into a roio-. 

On the 18th of May, 1824, Ix>rd Altborp moved for the 
^pointment of a select committee to consider of the state of 
Ireland ; and having in the course of his speech urged Mr. 
Canning to use the influence which his distinguished station 
gave him to secure the welfare of Ireland, Mr. Cannii^ 
answered that appeal by a defence of his conduct on the 
subject, by an exposition of the little benefit that would resuU 
to the Catholic cause if he were to make a craicurrence in his 
views respecting it, the condition of his remaining in office 
and by assertuig his behef that the question could not be 
carried until the c^inions of tbe country were more advanced 
in-its&vour. 

On the 16th of March, 1824, Mr. Canning entered upom 
an elaborate explanation of the views entertained by govern- 
ment on the subject of West Indian affiiirs; end of thdr 
determination to adopt a middle and mediatorial course 
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beCwe^ the coiiten^g parties. I& the discussion which 
subsequently took place respectii^ the case of Mr. iSaiith, the 
missionary, Mr. Canning parUdpated ; moring and carrying 
the previous question on Mr. Brougham's motion for an 
address on the subject. 

. In an answer, dated on the Ist of December, 1824, to a 
Idter addressed to him by the Secretary-General of the 
Provisionary Government of Greece, calling upon the British 
government to support the Greeks in their war of independ- 
ence, Mr. Canning referred the writer to the neutral!^ which 
had been observed by Great Britain in the struggle between 
Spun and the American colonies, declared that the same 
neutrahly should be strictly observed towards Greece, and 
added that if, sooner or later, the Greeks thought fit to 
require our mediation, no effort should be omitted to endear 
vour to render that mediation efficacious. 

Early in 18S5, Mr. Canning sent a formal commnnication 
to the foreign ministers accredited to our court, in which he 
istated, "That in consequence of the repeated ^ures of the 
-a{q>licati(ms of his iP^ajesty's government to the court of Spain, 
relative to the recognitioa of the independent states of South 
America, his Majesty had come to a determination to appoint 
Charges des Affaires to the states of Columbia, Mexico, and 
Buenos Ayres; and to oiter into treaties of commerce wfth 
tliose respective states on the basis of the rendition of their 
indqjendence." This measure, beneficial and popular in itself 
was the more acceptable, because it was justly denned pro- 
phetic of the course which would be adopted with regard to 
Chili, Pern, and Guatemala, as soon as stable governments 
should be created in those countries. 

On the opening t^ the session of Parliament, Feb. Sd, 1885, 
Mr. Canning made a very spirited, pointed, and somewhat con- 
temptuous reply to a speech of Mr. Brougham's, in which the - 
latter had again chai]ged him with not having used tiie means 
in his power to carry the Catholic question. Hiis subject, 
however, came under r^ular discussicoi in the following week, 
when Mr. Gonlbum moved for leave to bring in a bUl to 
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■mend the acta relating to uolawfiil soctetiM in Ireland. The 
debate upon this molioa was proltHiged for four nights. Oh 
lite fourth night, Mr. CaniiiBg made a most calm, teiii|>eFatet 

' and persuasive speecb in support of the modon, in the ooune 
of which the right hon. gentleman entered into a full viadi- 

. oa^n of the mintstrf from the reproach of being divided in 
opinicm on the Catholic q^e8tio1^ and of his own individual 
fjooduct en i^ question. 

On the lectmd reading of the bill in favour of the CatboUd, 
fbuaded OB certam resolutiooe which had hem pnevioualy 
moved by 8ir Francis Biirdett, Mr, Canning warmly siq»- 
p<Hted the measure. To Mr. Hume's motion respecting tbe 
pKiperty f^ the ectabUabed ^urch ui Irelmid, he gave his 
decided oppotaikm. 

On the sieetiiig of Farliwiient on the Sd <^ Feb. 18S6, die 
notice taken in his M^eety's speeeh of the conclusion of a 
Iseaty with the r^ut^c of Columbia, called forth in the course 
«f ifae diseustion on the address many expreasions of admire 
•lion at tite mastediy and cautiooe priicy, by which Mr. Can- 
oiOg -had solved the difficult problem of conneding (Hiradvai 
ttith the saw govetam«its of Sooth Amoruia as independcast 

T^ gnM: ocHnmercial distren which exists at-this fiezaad, 
demanded fcam mkusters the utmost firmness to reeist the 
passing though ii^udicicnii applkatioiis nude to them for m- 
Uet The most provoking, the moat unmanly, the mostuigasd- 
AiUe weafxm* of tlieir adfreraaries wwe the iBunoataons dirawn 
tout* that the resistanoe uf government to these opj^oadeBS 
pnaceedad £-om ctddrblooded insensibilily to the nisery which 
prevailed, and the danger whi^ tbreateDed. " For mysdC 
Mid Mr. Canniog^ in the House c^ Commoos, " and for my 
tfHeagast, I totally jJiit^ifi to answn such m^otatmHs, I 
«D|Hite to so man who now hears me that he is so inseus^le^ 
intt for otlkors to itnpiMe it to chose upoa whom every day and 
e«^ ni^t care and anxiety «ne favou^ by the canudeoatiaa 
ef these difltressflg, in addition to the common symftad^ in 
•miwik tbey«hai<e«snien, is to impute to t^em qotonfy a wast 
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c^ tatSiagt bat a wwit of sense tibat wouU unfit Aein -net 
merel; for the atoatieos they 611 io tke govenitn«ilt of the 
conirtiy, but to i^ipear here, in the tnidBt of Aoae aataag-trhom 
'tbey have 4he bontnu* ta sit" 

' On the Sd of Mtkj, IBSB^ Mr. Cuming moved that the 
-HouBe E^otdd go into a committee xsa the confisirs, widi a 
-view to Test gov«nunent during the rtxees with a diseretioiiarjr 
powar of permittiiig goierally or partially, as the imeauty of 
the case might ibqaires the imprntatiao of foreign cArn, on 
^yment ■of a fixed duty, and in tfae sobteqaeiit discHssiflne sn 
the biUa introdnoed in coBsequence, ie Caok a vary active ^ 

To Mr. AbercnHnb3r's motioii ibr lewn to bring in a feitt 
-Jo altn end amend the repivseiitMion ef Ej^bur^i* Mr.. 
Cenning made a detenmned and suecess&il resotatice ; «Rd in 
the oourse of his observations ecutod nMuh merrimaat in the 
ffious^ by intknating his inclination to propoK to EobUJAiite 
dnsword *'Calne"'for the word "Edmburgh" bi ^e mcticn.* 

Mr. Bcoo^aam lievlng, on &e 3 8lh of May, 1 8S6i moved te 
Ksslotiod pkdging die hoase leariy In the «eirt«ewion to take 
■into its nost serious oonsidRation suoh tneamrei as might be 
calculated to carry into effect the recommendation of the 
^ovBTBBeart and the bonse to the coJonid legifbtum to ame- 
iiorate the condilioa of die ^avea in theooknies, Mr. Cutadng 
«ppf»ad the modon, not because he ot^ect»d to the prinoipie 
iof i^ b»t faecBBse he tiiatiglit k prematare. ** The great ditf- 
fersBce^" be «beerv«d, *' between die plans «t Us M:^Mty% 
'nunisterB, nd ihciee «f the ban, geadeBien who are^decirouG 
at a more refoA progress, is, that l4iey risk ibit decirad end to 
'Utive at a precipitate -eonoksioH ; whereas we -wish to retard 
« little the attBtnment tit die t^^t, in order that tm voay' 
•nvrive at it inth a gre«aer assurance i^ safety." 

{Whament-was £sEolved mi Hie 2d of June, '199S. On the 
1 4>th of November, the new Parliament aseemUed. The prt»> 
cipid object of its meeting at that imusual period df t^ year 
■■wm Co fnwt minislKrs an indennky far the vitdatitNW 'of the 

•1UT.'Ab«ri;rambyis ihe repieaeaialiTc of Qdne. 
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com^aws, during the recess, of which drcumstances had in- 
.duced th«H to be guil^. Before the adjocniment for the 
holidays however, a topic of a very diffirent kind occupied 
the attention of Parliament. Insidious attempts having been 
made by Spain to assist the malcantoits of Portugal in thdr 
effints against the constitution and the regency of that coun- 
. try, the Portuguese ambassador made a formal application to 
our government for (he military ^sistonce which our treaties 
with Portugal stipulated we should in such cases afford her. 
Ministers instantiy took a decided resolution, and on the 1 1th 
of Dec. 1826, a message from his M^esty was presented to 
both Houses, expressing the King's confidence that they would 
enaUe him to maintain good feitii with his andent ally. Id 
.moving the address on the following day, Mr. Canning made 
a long and eloquent speech. After Scribing with great 
clearness the vdrious obligations by treaty into which this 
country had entered with Portugal, and contending tbat the 
oocafoon for our interposition to which those treaties referred 
had actually arrived, and after describing the prompt measures 
for afiwding aid to Portugal to which his Majesty's govern- 
ment had already had recourse, Mr. Oanning thus cxuh 
daded : — 

" Saaae years ago, in the ^acussicm <^ the negotiations 
respecting the French war agiunst Spain, I stated that the 
position of this country in the present state of the world was 
one of neutrality, not only between contending nations but 
between conflicting principles ; and that it was by neutzality 
alone we could mtuntain that balance, &e preservation of which 
I believed to be essential to the wei&re of mankind. I then 
said that I feared that the next war which should be kindled 
in Europe would be a war, not so much of armies as of 
opinions. Not four years have elapsed, and behold my appre- 
heosions realised ! It is to be sure within narrow limits that 
this war of opinion is at present confined : but it is a war of 
(pinion that Spain (whether as government or as nation) is 
now wo^ngagunst Portugal; it is awar which has commenced 
in hatred of the new institutions cdF PortugaJ. If into that mur 
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thbiOOuntrjr ghall ^ compelled to enter, we sfasll enter into, it 
with a sincere and anxious desire to mitigate rather tbao ex- 
asperate, and to miDgle only in the conflict of arms, not in the 
more &tal conflict of (pinions. Bnt I much fear thid; this 
coimtry (however earnestly she may endeavour to avoid it) 
could not in such case avoid seeing ranked under her banners 
all the restless and dissatisfied of any nation with which she - 
mi^t come in conflict. It is the contemplation of this new 
power, in any future war, which excites my tnost anxious ap- 
prehension. It is one thing to have a giant's strength, but it 
would be another to use it like a gianL The consciousness of 
fuch strength is undoubtedly a source of confidence and se- 
cuH^ ; but in the situatbn in which this country stands, our 
business is, not to seek opportunities of displaying it, but to 
content ourseli^s with letting the professors of violent and 
exf^gerated doctrines on both sides feel, liiat it is not their. 
interest to convert an umpire into an adversary. The situation 
of England, amidst the struggle of political Of»nions, which, 
agitates more or less sen^bly-difierent coimtries of the worlds 
may be.compared to that of the ruler of the ^inds, as described 
by the poet ; — 

— Celsft Bedet JEoIm arce, ' 

, Sceptra tenens ; mollitque animos et temperat iras : 
Ni &ciat, maria ac terras coelumque profundum 
Quippe fertmt rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 

The consequence of letting loose the passions at present 
chained and confined, would be to produce a scene of desola^ 
tion which no man can contemplate without horror ; and I 
should not sleep easy on my couch, if I were conscious that I 
had contributed to precipitate it by a single moment. This is 
the reason — a reason very different from fear — the reverse 
of a consciousness of disability -^'wby I dread the occurrence 
of hostilities in any part of Europe; why I would bear much 
and forbear long ; why I would put up with almost any thing 
that did not touch national fiuth and national honour, rather 
&ma let slip the fiirtes c^ war, the leash of which we hold in 
our buxis, not knowing whom d)^ may reacb» or-hew&r 
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Aflir Tavi^«6 may be earned. Sudk is ^e knw of peace whieh 
the British government acknowledges; and auoh the neoesnty 
for peace i^wh tlie cfFeumstaiiees of the world iuCEilcate. 
Let « fly te the wd of Portugal, by whomsoerer attaeked, 
because it is our daty b> do so ; and let ns cease our inte^ 
fcrenee where diat Aaty ends. We go to Portngal, not ^to 
role, not t» dictate not to prescribe coosttlntims, —^ but to 
defend and to preetfve At independenoe of an ally. We go 
to plant the standard of England on the wdl-koowo hei^its 
of Liaben, Where Utat standard is planted, foreign dtHmnion 
sbsli not cone." 

The gveac mijorily of the House «ordialfy coBCuired k 
the view thus tafc«i by Tib, Canning; although a feeble op- 
position was attefPpted by two or three members. Mr. Can- 
nii^B r^ly was ena mtxe doquent than his opening speedi. 
■Im ttuwsr to the argument that his J^^jeaty's govemm^A had 
anooiwaged thia atta^ upon Portugal, by having permitted 
dM oocufmtKn by France of Sptia ; and that by that occn- 
patkm Fnraoe was eiuJited flBd Qreat -Kritain lowered in the 
^es (^ Euvope, Mr. Cannkig observed, ^ " I do not blame 
these exaggerations ; because I am aware that diey are to be 
attributed to the recollectioD of Bo«ie of the bast times of o«r 
historyj that tb^ arc the echoes of sentiaaenta wfaidi, in the 
days of WilUara and of Anne, animated the debates, and 
dictated the votes of the Brittsh parliament. In those days 
BO peace was thou^t srife fix' this country, wbila4;he oiotm of 
Spain coBtiouad on the head of a Bourbon. Brt ia AaS p aa 
of the present day tibe Spam of which the statesmea of die 
timea of WiUiam and of Anne were so unch i^aid? lai^ 
iadee^ the lu^aa wbeae puistanee was cKpected Id Atie 
Tj^land from ^er sphere F No, Sh-, it was quite BBother 
Sipaia i it was l^wki ' with the Indus ' that exdied the 
jealou^ea and ^laniied the imagisation of our aDoestoza. It 
wonld be dJaioffffiuous, indeed, not to admit Uiat tbe entry of 
the Freodk anay into Spain was, in a ceartain sense, a disfat^ 
EBgetnent, an a£oat to the pride, a Uov to the fcebiga nt 
Soglmd; and ittcaa hardly be siii^>fMdlb«t^g»iwiiHn5iit 
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dkf not sympeduNe, on dut ocoasioB, wiUi the feelings of dw 
people. But I deny that, questional^ or oensynible afi tJie 
aot m^bt bc) it was one, which necessarily' called for our 
Anet and boatile (^position. Was nothing, tlKa, to be done ? 
Waa there no otbtr mode of reMBtaacB ^n byadiraotaitHdt 
upaa Fruaoe, or l^ a wbf to be undertakes on the soil of 
8^»in ? What, if the poasemioa of Spain rai^ be rendered 
hanatesB in rnal hands, — baimless as regarded us, and 
▼alueless to the possessors ? might not compensation &x di»> 
paragemeBt be obtained, tmd the policy of our BUcestors nn- 
dioaud, by maans better adapted to the present tane ? if 
Vtxaee oocapied ^win, was it BOGessary, in mder to avoid 
dttt consequences of that oeeupattoB,^ that we should Moekade 
Cadu? No: I kwked another- way; I sought materi als ef 
compensatioa in another hemisphere. Cootetn^ating Spam 
auoh as our anoeston had known her> I resolved that if FVutce 
had l^fun, it should not be &^«n ' with the Indies.^ I called 
th« New W<H-ld into existence, to redress the balance of ^» 
Old. Once more I dediare, Uiat the otjeot of the ad&<em 
i^iah I propose is not war : its street ia to take the huifr 
(Akqc* of peace. If you do oat go fbith on this occaMOR to 
Aa aid of PortugiJ, Portugal wilt be tnim[^d down, to your 
ImtideniUe dis^aoe, and ^ea will oome war ia ^e tmin of 
aatiooal degradation, i^ under circumAances like these, yoU' 
wait till Spain has matured her secret ma^iinations into ho^ 
^ity, you will, in a Ihde while, have tlie sort ot war required 
by tbe pacificators t — and who «hall say whea-e that war wUl 
end?" 

The unanaaity which prevailed in parliunent on diis de- 
iHsive measure, was not greater than the C(»KiaiTeitce of sen-' 
timratt regardffig it which pervaded the cotmtry. Ihtt reasons 
on which k was founded, and tbe pron^Mde with vliich it 
had beoi adopted, int^ired confidence ; tbe ardoiB', tbe man- 
liness, tiie deep Kn>e ef geiieroi» feeling witfa which it had 
beca defended, excited eete«a and admirati^. 

BndM latter end of January, 1837, Mn Canning happening 
to-^be at Bath) tbe GorpanAfM tnwinimoug^ -voted to bus the 
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I Ereedom of their cit^, in a gold box of the value (rf fifty 
guineas, llie right hon. Secretar; attended in the hall of the 
COTporati<Hi, and received the honorary g^ft from the hands 
of the mayor, who presented it as a mark of the high sense 
mtertained by the Corporation of " his trsnscaidant talents, 
aod eminent services." Mr. Cimning expressed the great 
satis&ction he felt in receiving tbjs honour from a body with 
which the name of Pitt had been ibr two generations cm- 
nected. ~ 

Almost iminedifltely after this occurrence, Mr. Canning 
having returned to his hoase at Brighton, became very much 
ipdisposed. For some dme he was confined to his bed, and 
was unable to attend to public business. He was even pre- 
vented from attending the opening of the session of parliament 
oa the 9tli of February. 

On the 18th (^ February, 1827, a par^ytic stroke deprived 
the, Earl of Liverpool of his faculties. To every man in the 
country who rsapectGd sound priaciple, and the most unblem- 
ished integrity, of character, this calamity was the subject of 
ieep re^et. Although but very &int hopes were entertained 
from the first that the noble Earl would ever be able to return 
to the arduous duties of his official situation, feeling and 
delicacy required that bis successor should not be immediately 
^pointed. For some weeks, therefore, the govemmait 
renuuned without an ostensible chief. 

On the 1st of March, Mr. Canning brought forward in the 
House of Commons bis motion on the subject of the corn- 
laws, and unfolded his plan at considerable length. 

The Catholic question was once more agitated in the House 
(U[| the 5th of March : Sir Francis Burdett moving a resolulitm 
** That the House was deeply impressed with the necessi^ of 
taking into immediate consideration the laws imposing avU 
disabilities on his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, with a 
view to their reliefl" The debate lasted two nights. It was 
closed by Mr. Canning, who supported the motion; and, 
with more than usual warmth of tone and mimner, answend 
a speech which had been made by the Master c^ the Bolls* 
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■^— now Lord Lyndburst. " If," concluded Mr. Ca&iiiag 
*' the House of Commons reject tliis resolutioD, then is it 
dianged indeed; and I shudder to contemplate the conse- 
quences which may arise ti'oni the transformation." There- 
solution was, however, rejected, by a majority of four. 

A few days ailer this discussion Mr. Canning again became 
seriously ill. It may well be supposed that the private nego- 
ctations which were actively going on at this period with 
referuice to the new mkiistertal arrangements, contributed to 
the agitation of his mind, and incre^ed his bodily lulments. 

' He was, however, su£Bciently recovered on the 27th of 
March to make his appearance in the House of Commons, 
and to lay on the table copies of the correspondence which 
had taken place in the preceding autumn, between himself 
and Mr. Oalatin, the American minbter at our court, on the 
subject of the trade between the colonies of Great Britain 
and the United States. In this correspondence, the policy of 
the British government was explicitly developed by Mr. Can- 
ning, in one of the most calm, conciliatory, and admirably- 
reasoned papers that are to be found in the annals of 
diplomacy. 

On the SOth of March, Mr. Canning stated to the House 
of Commons that all hope of the recovery of the Earl of 
Liverpool had been abandoned, and tliat his Majesty considered 
the period to have elapsed within which a successor to his 
Lordship in the cabinet must be appointed: and on the 12th 
of April the appointment of Mr. Canning to be prime minister 
was announced to the public by Mr. Wynn's moving for *' a 
new writ fiw the borough of Newport, in the room of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, who had accepted the office of First 
Commissioner of his Majesty's Treasury." Within the few 
minutes immediately preceding this communication, the body 
of the House had become exceedingly crowded; and the 
announcement was received with the loudest and most en- 
thusiastic cheering, which was audible fer beyond »the imme- 
diate precincts of St. Stephen's. — The Honse soOn after 
adjonnied to the 1st of May. 
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No sooner was Mr, CimniDg elevated to the post of 
Premier, than the Lord Chuicellor (Lord Eldon), the Duke 
of Wellington, Earl Bathurst, the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Viscoont Melville, Lord Bexley, {who af^rwards, however, 
resumed his place in the cabinet,) Mr, Peel, and varions 
members of the household, and subordinate members of the 
ministry, resigned their offices. It is impossible to doubt 
that these noblemen and gentlemen had what they considered 
an adequate reason for adopting so strong a measure ; which 
reason will probably transpire at some Ibture period. Numbers 
ngoiced at their secession ; but a lai^ and respectable 
portion of the public, however highly they might estimate 
Mr. Canning, could not forget the eminent services which 
had been rendered to the country by several of the distin- 
guished individuals, who had thus thought proper to retire, and 
could not help deeply regretting that any circumstances had 
arisen to induce them to take such a step, Thus deserted 
by so many of his old political connections, Mr. Canning 
^as compelled to look for colleagues among the ranks of 
those with whom, during his whole life, he had been in a 
greater or less degree of political hastility. His first step, 
however, — a step which showed the prompt and determined 
character of his mind, — was to prevail on his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence to accept the office of Lord High 
Admiral. A n^otiation then commenced (if indeed it had 
not commenced before) between Mr. Canning and the whig 
party ; which terminated in the admission of several of the 
members of that party into the administration, and the 
assurance of the support of others. 

\ On the Ist of May, parliament having re-assembled, the 
extraordinary spectacle was exhibited of Mr. Tiemey, Mr. 
Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, and Sir Robert Wilson, 
sitting on the ministerial side of the House of Commons, 
behind Mr. Canning. The latter, in a frank, powerful, and 
interesting speech, explained the course which events had 
recently taken, and which had placed him in the situation 
of Prime Minister. He had first advised his Sbjesty to form 
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sn administratioQ in accordance to his own opinions on 
the Catholic question, he (Mr. Canning} offering to withdraw, 
'When it was found that such a government could not be 
established, he proposed to ibnn one on the plan of that 
of Lord Liverpool. This was prevented by the natnerous 
resignations. *' When I received them," said Mr. Canning, 
** I said to my Sovereign, * Here, sire, is that which disables 
me from executing the orders your Majesty has given me, 
respecting the formation of a new administration. It is now 
open to your Majes^ to adc^t a new course, for no step has 
yet been taken in the execution of those orders that is irre- 
vocable ; but I must fairly state to your Majesty, that if I am 
to remidn in the position in which you have been pleased to 
place me, my writ must be moved for to-day; for if we wait 
until the holidays, without adopting any definite steps, I see 
that it is quite hopeless for me to attempt to persevere in the 
objects I have undertaken.' I will not repeat to the House 
the words in which my gracious Sovereign replied to this re- 
presentation ; but I may state that be gave me his hand to 
kiss, and confirmed me in the office to which I had been 
named." 

An opposition of a rancorous and harassing nature now 
commenced, and was carried on with ceaseless activity in 
both houses. Mr. Canning boldly and repeatedly challenged 
his adversaries, but in vain, to bring forward some specific 
proposition, on which the sense of parliament might be un- 
equivocally pronounced. 

On the 1st of June, 1827, Mr. Canning, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, opened his budget for the year. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his statement were candour and 
simplicity. Avtuling himself of the language of his great pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Pitt, he fiimtshed a gratifying view of the immense 
resources and undying energies of a country like England ; 
and declared his determination to make the example of that 
illustrious statesman, the guide and polar star of his politick 
course. In the course of the evening, Mr, Canning made A 
declaration which dicited general satis&ction. It was to 
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the effect that it was the intention of his Majesty's goremment, 
at the first moment it could devote to the examinadon of the 
financial state of the country, its income, and its expenditure, 
to adopt eveiy practicable reduction in the annual estimates. . 
In the subsequent discussions of the session, on the oom 
laws, and on other subjects, Mr. Canning took a part, but it 
was painfully evident to all who saw and heard hiin, that his 
bodily vigour was gradually giving way- For some time, 
indeed, his ardent mind had been his only support in all 
labours ; but that ardent mind, by impelling him to exertions 
beyond his physical strength, was destroying the springs of 
life. He had, indeed, 

" A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted a feeble body to decay, 

And o'er-inform'd its tenement of clay.'' 

But Mr. Canning's frame was not originally feeble; it had 
been weakened by years of thought and toil, and was finally 
broken up by a few months of increased anxiety and effort. 
The last occasion on which he spoke' in the House of 
Commons, was on the 2gth of June, 1827 (three days before 
th^ prorogation of parliament), in answer to a question from 
Mr. John Wood, respecting a sinecure place which had 
become vacant in Scotland; when he intimated that, with 
reference to the place alluded to, his Majesty's government 
would follow the recommendation of the committee appointed 
in 1817, to examine into and report concerning sinecure 
places. 

On the 6th of July, a treaty, of which Mr. Canning had been 
the prmdpal promoter, was signed, combining England, 
France, and Russia, in a determination to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Turkey and Greece. 

About the middle of July, Mr. Canning was invited, by his 
noble friend the Duke of Devonshire, to reside for a short lime 
at his Grace's delightful villa at Chiswick, in the hope that 
change of air might renovate his health. Here, however, his in- 
disposidoD increased. Nevertheless, hb attention to public 
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business contiDued to be unremitting. On Monday the SOtb of 
July, he wiuted on his Majesty at the Royal Lodge at 'Windsor. 
On Tuesday he came to town, and transacted business at his 
bouse in Downing Street. On Thursday he grew so much 
worse) that he was confined to his bed with symptoms of in- 
flammation, which in the course of Friday became more 
urgentt A King's messenger was dispatched to Mr. Planta, 
at his seat of Fairlight, near Hastings, who immediately set 
<0 for town, and thence proceeded to Chiswick. Several 
medical gentlemen were called to to attend a con- . 
sultalton,' foar of whom remained all night at Chiswick. 
During Saturday frequent communic^ioDS were s«it to his 
Majesty at the Royal Lodge, to the Lord Chancellor, and all 
the Cabinet Ministers. On Saturday evening the symptoms 
became alarming; six medical gentiemen remained in at- 
tendance all night Mr. Canning, however, was a little better 
on Sunday morning, and lingered till Wednesday, the 8th of 
August) 1827, when he expired about four o'clock in the 
morning. 

It is impossible to describe the shock which the news of this 
mdancholy event occasioned in the country. The indications 
of public sorrow were numerous and sincere. Nor was the 
impression confined to the British empire; it extended itself 
throughout the whole of Europe. The French, especially, 
were eager to pay homage to Mr, Canning's memory. 

By Mrs. Canning, who survives him, Mr. Canning htta 
left issue two sons ; the elder, George William, a captain in 
the Royal Navy ; the younger, Charles, a boy EtJll at Eton 
(and who was at Tliome's-house, near Wakefield, on a vi»t to 
his schoolfoliow, tiie son of Wm. Gaskell, esq., when his 
father's alarming state was first known, but reached Chiswick 
in time to take leave of his dying parent); and one daughter, 
-Harriet, married April 8, 1825, to Ulick John, fourteenth 
and present Earl of Clanricarde, who was created in October 
1825, Marquis of Clanricarde, hnd in July, 1826, Baron of 
Somerhill, in the peerage of the United Kingdom — an 
honour enjoyed with the Viscounty of Tunbridge and Earl- 
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dom of St Alben's by his predecesscH-S) the fourth and fiiUi 
Earls (the latter of whom was also Marqnb) of Clanricardp. 

Mr. Canning's foneral, which took place on the 16th of 
August, was as private as possible. The hearse, drawn by 
six horses, but wholly unadorned with escutcheons, was fol- 
lowed by the carriage of the Duke of Sussex, containing the 
Lord High Admiral, and the royal owner. Next followed 
nine mourning coaches with four horses ; containing, respec- 
tively — in the first, the Duke of Portland, Morcjuis of 
Clanricarde, Lord Garvagh, Captain Hunn, and Mr. Charles 
Canning; in the second, the Dean of Hereford, Rev. W.>Csn- 
ning, Mr. Denison, Lord G. Bendnck, and Mr. Stapleton; 
in the third, Mr. Planta, Lord Howard de Walden, Lord 
Wm. Hervey, and Mr. Barnett ; in the fourth, the lA>rd 
Chancellor, Lord Carlisle, Lord Goderich, and the Marquis 
of Lanadowne ; in the fifth, the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord 
Dudley and Ward, Lord Bexley, and Lord Palmerston ; in 
the fuxth, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Ilemey, Mr. LiddeU, and Mr, 
Backhouse; in the seventh, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis of C<myngham, Mr. SturgCs Bourne, and Sir 
W. Knighton ; in the eighth, Earl Morley, Lord SeafonJ, 
Lord Binning, and the Speaker ; in the ninth. Sir M. Her- 
ney, Dr. Holland, Dr. Farre, and Mr. Shuter. 

The private carriages of the Duke of Gloucester and the 
several mourners above named closed the procession ; for, in 
the short distance from Downing Street to Westminster 
Abbey, there would not have been space for a more miscel- 
laneous assemblage. 

At twenty minutes before two o'clock the procession arrived 
at the western gate of the Abbey, where it was met by Dr. 
Ireland, the Dean, and the Rev. Mr. Bentinck, who, as they 
proceeded into the abbey, read the commencement of the 
burial service. As they advanced up the aisle, the mourner^ 
whose nunes are already mentioned, were ranked in the fol- 
lowing order : first, Mr. Charles Canning, • the son of the 

* C^tain Cnnning, at the time of his father's death, was stationed in the Black 
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deceased, as chirf mourner, supported on the right hand by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, and on the left by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and his uncle, the 
Duke of Portland. Next, the Marquis of Clanricarde, accom- 
panied by the private Secretary of the deceased, Mr. Staple- 
ton. Then the Earl of Carlisle, the Marquis of Staffiird, and 
Earl Morley; the Marquis of Conyngham, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Lord Gower ; the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Godericb, and the Marquis of Lanedowne; Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, Sir George Cockburn, and Mr. Backhouse. As 
they advanced up the aisle, the members of the corps diplo- 
matique, among whom were the Prince Esterbazy, the Prince 
de Lieven, Count Munster, and the Marquis of PalmeUa, fell 
into their rear ; and after tbem came those dbUnguished per- 
sonages of our own country who, to shorten the cavalcade, 
had not followed the hearse, but were anxious to evince their 
respect for the memory of the departed senator. They had 
previously assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber. They 
ranged themselves along the left side of the north msle, and 
as the procession passed them, gradually filed ofiT into its 
ranks. The following are the names of some of die dis- 
tinguished individuals, who were present on this melancholy 
occasion; Earls Cowper, Clarendon, Fife, Gosford, Ossory; 
Lords Aukland, Elliott, Grantham, Kensington, W. Russell, 
and Weymouth ; Right Hons. M. Fitzgerald, C. Gran^ 
W. Horton ; Sirs T. Acland, R. Alexander, F, Baker, F. Bur- 
dett, J. Croft, C. Forbes, A, Johnson, T. Lawrence, James 
Macintosh, Henry Pamell, P. Roche, C. Robinson, James 
Scarlett, John Sinclair, James Shaw, N. Tindal, and R. Wil- 
son; Messrs. Aberci-omby, Burton, Calcraft, Clifford, Croker, 
Creevey, Easthorpe, R. Grant, Joseph Hume, J. G. Lamb- 
ton, C. N. Palmer, General Pbipps, Dr. Philliraore, Spring 
Rice, W. Smith, H. Twiss, &c. &c The followmg foreign 
noblemen had also provided themselves with tickets; The 
Duke de Montebello, Viscount Chateauvillars, and the Baroa 
de Kreiza. 
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II! was B truly aflecting sp&Aacle to watch and witness the 
deep expression of sorrow which was settled on the coun- 
tenances of all, at this moment of mournful interest. It was 
not the " mockery of woe ; " it was not the outward expression 
of unfelt regret, it was not an ostentatious grief; but the most 
noble and the most estimable men in tfae land were seen 
marshalled in unaffected and reverential sorrow around the 
mortal remains of one of the most illustrious statesmen (^ 
modem times. The mourners — the ministers — the foreign 
ambassadors — and, indeed, all (with scarcely an exception) 
who joined in die procession, were sufhised in tears. There 
was scarcely one among the namerous throng by whom Mr. 
Cannmg was not remembered by some endearing recollection 
of reladonship, of friendship^ of service, or of kindness. Thus 
closed the grave on this higfaly-gified man, at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-seven. 

Our summary of Mr. Canning's public and private cha- 
racter must necessarily be brief. — As a statesman, he dis- 
played views at once liberal and profound. In.his younger 
days, tlie great danger which menaced Ute civilized world was 
the prevalence of a sanguinary and barbarous revolutionary 
spirit : Mr. Canning then gave his support to established and 
legitimate authority. In the progress of time and events the 
aspect of pubhc affairs changed, and continental despotism 
became the evil to be apprehended: Mr. Canning then 
cherished Uie e^rts of rational freedom. But whatever hb 
views might be in other respects, they were always practical, 
not theoretical ; and his acts, while they were consistent with 
the soundest principles of universal good, had for their chief 
end the prosperity of his own country. The great measures 
of his ministerial life were, the recognition of the South 
American states, the maintenance of the independence of 
Portugal, and the completion of the treaty in behalf of the 
Greeks. The spirit in which all these objects Were planned 
and prosecuted was one, — it was the operation of sound 
judgment on the enlightened system of modern times. Mr. 
Canning saw, that without liberty and laws, and without 
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governments strong enough to insure the observance of the 
latter, Spanbh America could never be rich, or vigorous, or 
happy in itself, and could never be of vplue to other countries. 
He saw the commotions within the new states, and their in- 
security from without ; and that, n4iile they continued unre- 
cognised by some powerful state of the Old World, those 
commotions and that insecurity would not cease, or, at least, 
that th«r termination would be greatly retarded. Oa the plain 
principle Uiat the recognition of those states, by ^ving con- 
solidation to their wavering constitutions, would ndd to their ' 
strength, and thereby to their value as allies, did Mr. Can- 
ning advise and effect that recognilioQ. Though benevolent, 
he was actuated by no vague ideas of general philanthropy ; 
though a lover of freedom, he entertained no confused notions 
of undefined liberty. Precisely the same spirit prompted his 
two other measures, the protection of Portugal, and the 
treaty on behalf of Greece. They were steps, ^e immediate 
result of which was to be advantage to their objects, but 
which advantage was to be closely followed by a correspond- 
ing advantage to Great Britain. It was thb comprehensive 
policy that mode Mr. Canning singularly studious of peace; 
and anxious for its continuance abroad as well as at home. 
He was convinced of the utter &llacy of the notion (enter- 
tained in former times) that that pest which more than any 
other wastes the means of a nation, could benefit those 
nations that remained unvisited by it. He saw that British 
trade could be carried on successfully only with a wealthy 
country; with a country which had something to give as well 
as something to take ; and that the greater the number of 
such wedthy countries, the more extensively and advan- 
tageously might our commercial speculations be pros^uted. 

The same intellectual comprehensiveness which we have 
noticed as the pervading spirit of his general policy, formed 
the distinguishing feature of his oratory. It b true that he 
was often figurative, and that he possessed a quality peculiarly 
well adapted to render him attractive to a popular assembly, 
la lively, playful, and varied wit, of a species peculiarly his 
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own, wbich sometimes manifested itself in no more thaa a 
dexterous use of alliterative words, sometimes in a a\y, 
happy allusioo, sometimes in keeo, though seldom severe 
satire : it is true, that of him it may justly he said *' nihil 
quod tetigU turn omavit i" but then his ornaments were 
neither profuse, nor inconsiderate, nor idly implied ; his 
decorations did not, like ivy round the oak, overlay and 
weaken bis subject. In their utmost apparent luxuriance, 
they were exquisitely adapted to the great end of the 
speaker, — the persuasion and conviction of his auditors. 
To this, all his figures, however numerous or complicated, 
were in strict subservience. Many persons who never heard 
Mr. Canning, and who have but imperfectly read his orations, 
have been inclined to regard him as a man of words ; as a 
declaimer, rather thon a reasoner. This opinion is utterly 
unfounded. His sentences were as pregnant with thought, 
as they were replete with harmony. Although somewhat 
studied and elaborate in language, he was always lucid. His 
logic was perfect. His intonation was deep ; and he was, for 
the most part, in fiill possession of himself. Iq general there 
was an ^egaot and musical flow in his delivery, but he was 
sometimes vehement. .When deeply in earnest, he assumed 
a port which exhibited the whole character of his ardent 
mind; he flung his soul into his words; and seemed alive 
only to the truth and importance of what he spoke, and to 
the consequences dependent upon it. Those who have heard 
him merely on ordinary questions, can hardly conceive the 
e^ct of one of the rare, and therefore, perhaps, more im' 
pressive, outpourings of his eloquence upon great occasions. 
The serenity of his brow during the passionate earnestness 
of his appeals, imparted additional weight to their influence^ 
by suggesting the idea of iunate strength j of that repose 
which is imaged in the rock when the tempest roars around 
it. Yet he could flit over his opponent's arguments as lightly 
as a sunbeam on the waters ; equally master of the jocular 
and the aerious, of the playful wid the severe. — Lord Byton, 
whose opposite politics prevented all suspicion of an undue 
Irias in favour of Mr. Canning, has, in several of his works. 
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paid tbe highest compliments to him. In one of his latest 
poems, he exclaims : — 

" Out last, our best, our only orator, 
E'ea I can praise thee ! " 

As an authcff, Mr. Canning evidently did not reap his full 
harvest of fame in his life-lime ; for, with the excepUon c^ his 
juvenile ^Fbrts in "Hie Microcosm," and his political satires in 
the "Anti-Jacobin," he afforded few opportunities of identifying 
his literary productions. The satires are now considered only 
as brilliant efiiisions of wit and humour; but when they first 
appeu^d, they possessed great ptditical importance, and while 
they rendered a few grave politicians exceedingly ridiculous, 
they combated, with irresistible force, a more formidable 
enemy — French Jacobinism. Mr. Canning was a poet by 
nature. His inclinatiom always led him to df^uit studies. 
" New Morality," the longest of his poems, is written with 
great power and causticity. It may, without suffering by the 
comparison, be ranked with the "London" of Johnson, or 
the " English Bards" of Lord Byron. His state papers are 
admirable; they combine all the graces of a vigorous and 
polished style, with p^spicuous reasoning, and convincing 
aigumenU There is reason to believe, that had Mr. Canning 
lived, his attachment to literature would have induced him to 
lend his aid to measures for the adequate security of literary 
property, and the further encouragement of literary men. He 
was a true fri^d to the liberty of the press, because he un- 
derstood its uses and effects. 

When in the prime of life, Mr. Canning was a very hand- 
some man ; tall, well made, his form moulded between strength 
tuid addrity. His features beamed wi^ intellect, and bore a 
cast of firmness; yet a mild and good-natured expression lay 
over all. His head was bald as the "first Caesar's," bis 
forehead lody and capacious, his eye reflective, but at times 
lively. In conversation he spoke r^idly ; with a voice full in 
tone, harmonious, and clear. No one who had seen Mr. 
Canning in society, conld have hesitated to designate him as 

t .o.wlc 
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a remarkable man, even if he had never before beard of bintj 
The fine manly beauty of his head and countenance, the 
absence of affectation in his general demeanour, and the 
gracefulness of his manner, were unequalled among his con- 
temporaries. But when he spoke, his superiority ^became 
more decidedly evident ; the happiness of his expression, and 
the easy flow of hb language, irresistibly fixing the stranger's 
attention. In private life he was unostentatious ; and ac 
cessible to the humblest individual. Xo man was ever further 
removed from presumption or vanity. He loved simplicity, and 
was gentle and affiible to those about him ; at times, it is true, 
upon occasions of officious interruption, or on a sudden wound- 
ing of his Feelings, he exhibited that irritability so constantly 
the attendant on genius, for he was exquisitely sensitive; but 
on no occasion was the smallest unkindness ever wantonly in- 
flicted by him upon others. As a family nuin his conduct 
was exemplary in all its relations. He has, indeed, been 
charged with ambition, as if it were a crime. If ambilion be 
a crime, honourable ambition, be must be deemed guilty in 
common with all the loftier spirits that have appeared among 
mankind. To such spirits, every improvement of man's con- 
dition and every refinement mtai enjoys is owing — ' every 
thing exalted above vulgar sense, and the unimaginative, 
plodding, animal instinct of Uie species. Of the pleasantry 
of Mr. Canning's disposition, the following authentic anecdote 
aflbrds an amusing proof. When at college, be was attended 
by a very feithfiil servant, who, like all surrounding his patron, 
became much attached to him. Francis, for such was his 
name, was always distinguished for his blunt honesty) and his 
fiimiliarity with his master. During Mr. Canning's early 
political career, Francis continued to live with him. Mr. 
Canning, whose love of fun was innate, used sometimes to 
play ofi^ his servant's bluntness upon his right honourable 
friends. One of these, whose honouni did not sit so easily 
upon him as upon the. late Premier, had forgotten Francis, 
though often indebted to his kind offices at Oxford. Francis 
complained to Mr. Canning that Mr. W did not speak 
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to him. " Pooh" said Mr. Canniiig, " it is all your fault . 
you should speak first; he thinks ,you proud. He dines here 
to day — go up to him in the drawing-room, and congratulate 
Lim upon the post he has just got" Francis was obedient. 
SuiTounded by s splendid ministerial circle, Francis ad- 
vanced to the astonished statesman, with " How d'ye do, Mr. 

W . I hope you're very well — I wish you joy of your 

luck, and hope your place will turn out a good tiling." The 
roar was of course universal. The same Francis afterwards 
obtained a comfortable birth in the Customs through his kind 
master's interest. He was a. staunch Tory. During the 
Queen's trial he met Mr. Canning in the street. " Well, 
Francis, how are you ?" said the statesman, who had just r^ 
signed his office, holding out his hand. " It is not well, Mr. 
Canning," replied Francis, refusing the pledge of friendship ; 
" it is not well, Mr. Canning, that you should say any thing 
ia favour of that ." " But, Francis, political differences 

should not separate old friends — give me your hand." The 
sturdy politician at length consented to honour the ex-minister 
with a shake of for^veness. It is s^d that Mr. Canning did 
not forget Francis when he returned to power. 

To crown all, in one emphatic and honourable word, ~- 
Mr. Canning died poor. Hb last will and testament, as exe- 
cuted by him at Gloucester Lodge on the 20th September, 
1S09, has been proved at Doctors' Commons. The Duke 
of Portland and Mrs. Canning are the executors. The effects 
are sworn to be under 20,000^, but it is generally beheved 
that they are greatly below that sum. All the persontd pro- 
per^ is left to Mrs. Canniag, and the following codicil is 
attached : — "I earnestly desire that Joan will either pay to 
my mother 20001., or (what I should prefer, if it can be 
secured) an annuity of 300/. during her life." This legacy 
lapsed by the death of his mother during Mr. Cannmg's life- 
time, in March, 1827. 

The Annual Blister,' the Farliamentuy Debates, personal 
recollections, and some private communications, have fur- 
nished the greater part of the materials of the foregoing 
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monoir. We have also freely availed onrselves of the re- 
apeetable periodical and other publicadons of the day. 

The following beantiliil poetical effiisioD (written on the 
morning of Mr. Canning's Ititieral), is from the pen of Mr, 
Croker. It ori^nally appeared in the Conner newspaper. 

HON OMHIB HOBIAR. 

Farewell, bright spirit ! brightest of the bright T 

Concentrate blaie of intellectual light 1 

Who show'd, alone, or in the first degree, 

Union so apt, such rich variety ; 

Taste, guiding mirth ; and sport, enlivraii^ sense; 

Wit, wisdom, poetry, and eloquence. 

Profound and playful, amiable and great ; - 

And first in social life, as in the state. 

Not wholly lottl — thy letter'd fame shall tell 

A part of what thou wast. Farewell! Farewell ! 

Farewell, great Statesman ! whose elastic mind 
Clung round thy country, yet embraced mankind ; 
Who, in the most appalling storms, whose power 
Shook die wide worid, wast equal to the hour. 
Champion of measured liberty, whence springs 
The mutual strength of people and of kings, 
'Twas thine, like Chatham's patriot task, to wield • 
Hie people's force, yet he the monarch's shield. 
Not vskoUif lott I — for both the worlds shall tell 
Thy history in theirs. Farewell ! Farewell ! 

Farewell, dear Friend 1 in all relations dear, 

In all we love, or honour, or revere ; 

Son, husband, father, master, patron, friend: 

What varied grief and gratitude we blend ! 

We, who beheld, when pain's convulsive start 

Disturb'd the fVame, it could not change the heart; 

We, whose deep pangs to soften ftnd console. 

Were the last efibrts of thy flying soul. 

Not whoUy lost I — our faith and feelings tell 

That we shall meet again. Farewell ! Farewell! 
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B- bited at Iba Royal Ac&demy. A 
congenial taste introduced him to tha 

EAUMONT, Sir George How- friendship of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 

land, serenth baronet of Stoughton bequealhed him his Return of (he Ark 

Grange.Leicestershire.D.C.L.l'.K.S. by SAostian Bourdon, as a memorial 

md S.A, and a truitee of the British of hisesteem. Thisis oneof theriileen 

Museum, Fd>. 7., at bii Kst Cole pictures which Sir George, a year or 

Orton Hall, of erysipelas iti the bead, two before his death, presented to Ibe 

■g«d'3. National Gailery, where, inscribed ai 

He waa bom at Dunmow in Essex they are {and we trust always will bt 

{where his father then resided), in Not, in legible characters) with the muniScent 

nSS, the only child of Sir George, the donor's name, they constitute his moat 

sixth baronet, by Rachel, daughter of appropriate and most public monument 

Matthew Howland, of Slonehatl, Dun. In private Kfe Sir Geoiee Beaumont 

mow. Esq, He succeeded to the title , was a most amiable and excellent man 

in 1762, losing his father at the early his manners and accomplishments ren- 

age of ten, but his mother survired till dering him an ornament of the circlBB 

1814. Ha<ing received his education in which he mo«ed. A portrait of him 

at Eton, he entered of New College, engraved by J. S. Agar, fiwm a portrut 

Oitbrd, in 1772, In 1778 he married by Hoppner, in tha poeneaaion of Lord 

Margaret, daughter of John Willes of Mulgrave, wiis published in 18IB, in 

Astrop, in Northamptonshire, Esq,, the Cadell's British" Gallery of Contem- 

eldest son of Lord Chief Justice Willes. porary Portraits. 

They had no children. Sir George Beaumont [is succeeded 

In 1782 Sir George Beaumont went in his title and estates by his first cousTil 

to the continent, and visited the most once removed, now Sir Geo[w.How- 

distlnguished parts of France, Switier- Und-Willougbby Beaumont, who has 

land, and Italy. At the general election married a daughter of the Bishop rf 

in 1790, he was relumed M.P. for "LoaAoa. — GerttUman'iMaeaane. 

Beeralslon, but he sat in tlie House of BILL, Robert, Esq., Sept. 23d at 

Commons only during one Parliament, Great Bridge Cottage, Birminglwm. 

to the dissolution in 179fi. It was not aged 74. "6 "^ 

in the arena of politics that Sir George ITiis gentieraan was, by his father's 

Beaumont distinguished himself; but side, descended from the Bills of Farley 

ai a patron of art and amateur pracli- Hall, in Staftbttishire ; a family wUcfa 

tioner of painting his eelebrilj is de- ranks among the oldest in that county 

•erredly great, and many admirable faavingreaided there nearly twohundrcd 

spedmea* of his skill lune been eihL> and fifty yeua. The Farler eiiaia 
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came into the Bill funily, by the in&r- a compan; fonned at tbat time for the 
riage of ■ Kichard Bill with Eliiebelfa, supply of this goa, aod took up his re- 
daughter and heirea of Robert Shenton, lidence in London. Here his cheroicsl 
£h]. and mechanical knowledge was of great 

Mr. Bill'a fttber, and uncle Francis, useinplanning, erecting, and regulating 

married cobeiressei, Dorothf and Muy, the use of the apparatus ; but, Huir tbe 

the dau^ters of Hall Walton, Esq-, a works were conspleled, he retired from 

near relatire of the far-^med Isaac the cooceru in consequence of some di^ 

Walton, bf whom they inherited a free- agreement among the proprielon. 

hold eatsle, now belonging to the family. To a consideralile ncuteness of mind, 

situate at Stanhope, in Slsffbrdshire, Mr. Bill united indefatigable industry 

He wsa alio lineally descended &om iacompletinganyplanwhichhehrought 

tbe Evcrys of Eggiagton Hall in Der- forward ; but like most men of genius, 

byahire, who were raised to a baronetage when it was perfected, and likely to pro- 

in the year 1G41. duces profitable return, it was a general 

Mr. Bill, being designed for the army, practice withbim to neglect it, and ttmi 
received only a common scholastic edu- bis attention to some new project. He 
cawon, but as he bad ■ taste for litera- ' soon discovered meiit, and, if in indl- 
Ure, the Bolicitatiuns of hia family and gence, afforded liberal support to its 
friends were not sufficient to induce possessor. To this feeling we owe 
him to enter the military profession ; he those useful inventions, Massey's logs 
therefore remained contented in early for measuring a ship's way at sea, and 
life, with a small, but independent for- the elastic springs for keeping piano- 
tune, and engaged in no profession or forlea in tune for an indefinite timej 
trade. Fosseased of a very inveBtiie by both these he was a loser of large 
mind, aided by eitensive reading, and sums of money. 

an intimate knowledge of natural phi- In tbe year lE20he took out a patent 
losophy, Mr. Bill was enabled to carry for making ships* masts of iron, and the 
many improvements into the social con- ingmuity which he showed in the com- 
cems of life. Tlie nalta of bis gardens binaiion of tbe material, which united 
at Stone were built, not only upon an strength with lightness, induced the Go- 
economical plan, but so as to retain the lemment to order two masts and twn 
heat conveyed by the suu'i rays, longer bowsprits for frigates. These, however, 
than waits usually do. His hoi-bouse on trial, were considered not sufficiently 
and grapery were warmed in a peculiar strong; which Mr. ^il] apprehended 
vay by iron cylinders ; and bis house would be the case, and always attribul- 
waa kept at a comfortable temperature, ed the failure to their being supported 
by a novel and ingenious method of by elastic ropes, instead of iron shrouds, 
conveying heated air, at pleasure, to tb« which he had recommended ; but which 
iloircases and adjacent rooms. he could not prevail on the Government 

About the year 1TQ5, Mr. Bill wrote to adopt, liie failure may also, in a 

a treatise, showing the dangerofapaper degree, be owing to its being a first at- 

currency ; this be printed, and privately tempt, and a novelty to the workmen; 

circulated, but did not affix bis name and, therefore, not executed with that 

to the woiit. In the conclusion of Ibis skill which so important an invention 

tract, he recommended tbe introductian demanded- 

of»everalnoveltie»,withB view of giving But tbe discovery to which his moat 

• slimuius to our manufactories, and sanguine bopes were directed, and which 

also to diminish the public expenditure ; occupied sotne of his latest thon^ts, 

and among tbem, tbe iron tanks tor was thatef renderingtheinfbrior spede* 

keeping and preserving water on ship- of timber, such as elm, beech, ash, 

board. Thete were, some time after, poplar, &c. for more durable than an; 

introduced into tbe navy with great wood known, and at a small eipence. 

benefit to the public service, but without ^eiHmens of the timber so prepared 

bis receiving any pecuniary advantage, have been put' by Government for the 

or even the credit of their introduction. last eight years, to the severest tests. 

When the pre_judice against carbu- irithonl any change b^ng produced in 

retted hydrogen gas for lighting our them, while all other pieces of wood 

houses and public streets began to abate, (whether of a natuntUy superior texture, 

Mr. Bill, seeing the eitensive tises to or artificially prepared], placed under 

which this illumination might be applied, similar circumstances in competilicn, 

risked a conuderable sum of money in were completely destroyed, Tbe Natal 
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re 10 well convinced of tfae published in IZmo, " Tin Osxm of 

'' inTentioD, that tiurj au- pBridiee," a tery amM book fiir dilL- 

*'> cooBtruct a (hip In dnn, containing fiHeBn plala of enu 

"ird wtth timber so blemi, and " publiibrd bj W. B. 19, 

"•d not lire to CariT Herculea Building*, I^tabelh;" also 

>, It ia, howeter, about the tune time, " Songi of Ei- 

'now, that the perience, witli Plata ;" " America, 

'm. a Prophecy," foJiu, and « Europe, a 

ved hii fe- Prophecy, 1794," folio. Tbeie afb 

'!c of bii now become toj icarc*. In 1797 

■■;. He he nimmencei], in large folio, an edi- 

.t for tion of Youog's Ni^t Iboughia, of 

' ion which every pag^wai a design; bat 

n- only one Dumber wa* publisted. In 

1805 were produced Id Bvo. numbers, 

/ containing fire engnvingi by Blake, 

■ne BalUds by Mr. Hayley, but 

■h alio were abruptly diacontiuned. 

/t^nona of taste are unacquainted 
deagns by Blitc^ engraved by 

Blair's Grave. They an 
number, and an excellent 
.<. of Blake, fi'am a picture by T. 
.iilip9, R. A. is prefixed. It was 
., borne forth into tim world on tba 
nation warmest praises of all our prominent 
.ung,nerv- artists, — Hoppner, Ffaillipe, Slothard, 
j> using well- Flaiman, Opie, 'ftesham, Weatmscott, 
,ivey bis sentiments. Beeehey, ,Lanrdnce, West, Nollekeni, 
.1 arguments, in which Shee, 0«en, Roaai, llianuan, Coiway, 
.ily indulged, he was a close and Soane ; and doubly assured with a 
i^r; but, as he discovered at once preface i>y the learned and severe Fuseli, 
■: weak point of Ihs opponent, he would tbe latter part of which we transcribe; 
sometimes condescend to gain the ric- — " Tie author oT the moral aeiiea 
tor; by satire or repartee. before ut has endeavoured to wake sen- 
No one who fell into hia ■society, and sibility by touching our ^mpathiei 
attended to his conversation on various with:.nearer, leas ambiguous, and leas 
toirici, could leave it without Che im- ludicrous imagery, than what mytfao- 
ptesuon that he was a man of eitra- logy, Gothic supersIiiiDn, or symbols 
ordinary talents. as lar-fetched as inadequate, could 
He had a relish for the Gne arts — In supply. ' His invention has been cfaiedy 
painting, the scenes from pastoral life employed to spread a familiar and 
were most to his [asle-^In music, his domestic atmosphere round the most 
feelings were more elevated and refined, important of all subjects — to connect 
and his ear was exceedingly correct, the visible and the invisible worid, 
When fatigued with laborious study, without provoking probability — and to 
poetry was Ms amusement, and lie lead the eye from the milder light of 
sometimes favoured his fHends with a time to the ladlatlans of eternity 
sight of his own efliuions, which were Such is the plan and the moral part of 
far rifore mediocrity. the author^ invention i the technic 
Hr. Bill mai-ried Miss Sarah Ferks, part, and tbe eiecudon of the artla^ 
a daughter of an eminent solicitor, by though to be einmined by otb'er pnn- 
whom be has left three daugbturs. — dples, and addressed to a namiwer 
-Genffeman'i ifagasine. circle, equally claim approbation, some. 
BLAKE, Mr. WiUiam, Aug, 13, times excite our wonder, and not sel- 
aged 68. dom our feaia, when we see him play 
Tills excellent but eccentric artist on the very verge of legitiniBle inven- 
was a pupil of the engraver Basire; lion i but wUdnesa so |HCturesque in 
and among bis earliest productions itself, so oRen redeemed by taste, sim- 
ivere ^ght beautiful plates in the plicity, and elegance — what child of 
Novelist's Magaiine. In 1793 he Gatcy, what utisc, would wtsb to dU- 
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diarge? I^lie gnnipiuid dngle figum, tifiil chapter on Contentedness. He 
PD their own &rii, abttnctei from the took no thought for hii life, wliat be 
ganer*! eompoaitioti, and considered >hau]d eat. or what he should drink; 
iritfaout ■ttcncioD to the plan, fre~ dot jet for bis bodj, what be should 
fuenll; exhibit those genuine and put on; but had a feulesi confidence 
unafibcted oUitudea, those dmple gncea in that Frovideac* which had given 
which nature and the heart atone can him the rast range of die world far hii 
dictate, and only an eye inifdred b; reLTeation and delight. He was active 
hath diieorer. Every dau of artist*, in mind and bod;, pasnng from one 
in everj stage of their progress and MCupatioa to another, wilbout an in- 
attainmenti, from the stiid^t to' the terveningininute of repote. Of an ar- 
Aniahed niaster, and from the contrivei dent, affectionate, and grateful temper, 
of onuHneni to the painter of history, be was simple in manner and address, 
will here tind materials of art, and hints and displayed an inbred courteousness 
of impmvemeDt. " of the most agreeable character. At tbe 
In IS09 was published in ISmo. age of 66 he commenced the study of 
" A Descriptive CatalogueoF [siileen] Italian for tbe take of reading Dante 
FSctures, FoeticBl and Historical In- in tbe original, nbichhe accompllshedr 
TCntions, painted by William Blake, in William Blake died as be had lived. 
Water Colomi, being the Ancient piously cheerful t talking calmly, end 
Uethod of Fiecco I^inting restored, finally reining himself to his eternal, 
■nd Drawings for Public Inspection, rest, like an infant to its sleep- His 
and for Sal* bf Private Contract." effects are notiling, except some picturei. 
Among these was a deagn of Chaucer's copper-plates, and his principal work, ■ 
PUgrimage to Canterbury, from which series of a hundred large Designs from 
an etching has been puhlisbed. Mr, Dante. Hia widow is left in a Tery 
Blake's last publieatioa waa a set of forlorn conditiclD, Mr. Blake himself 
engravingi to illustrate the Book of having' latterly been much indebted 
Job. To Fuwii'i testimonial of bis for succour and consolation to bis friend 
merit rixne quoted, it is sulScient to Mr. Linnell, the punter. We have no 
■dd,lliat behasbecn employed by theft doubt but her cause will be uken up 
truly adnumble judge of art. Sir Thomas by tlie disCridutors of those funds wbidi 
Lawrence; and that the pure-minded are raised for the relief of distressed 
Flaiman pointed him out to an eminent artists, and also by tbe benevolence id* 
literary man as a melancholy proof of private individuals. — LUerary GaalU 
English apathy towards the grand, the and Gentlenan'i Magaidne. 
idiiloaopbiG, or the entfausjostically de- BUKKS, Mr, Gilbert, April Sib, 
Totional painter. Blake has been.-aJ- Bear Haddington, He was bom about 
lowed to exist jn a penury which most the year 1760, and was eighteen months 
artists — twings neccamrjly of a sensi- younger than bis brother Ilt^rt, Scot- 
live temperament, -^ would deem inick- land's most gifted banl. With him be, 
lerable. Pent, with Iiis aff'ectiiinHte was early inured to toil, and rendered 
wife, in a close back room in one of the ^miliar with the hardships of the pea- 
Strand courts, bis bed in one comer, sant's lot ; like him, too, he was mudi 
his meagre dinner in another, a rickelty subject to occsdonal depression eS 
table holding hjs a^>per -plates in pro- spirits, and, from wlutever cause, he had 
gress, his clours, books, (among contracted a similar bend or sloop in 
which his Bible, a Sessi Velutello's tbe shoulders : bis frame, like that of 
Dante, and tit. Carey's tmnslatioD, Robert, was cast in a manly and tym- 
were at the U>p,) bis large drawingi^ nietricat mould. The profile of his 
fetches, and M9S. ; — his ancles countenance resembled that of his bro- 
fiigbtfuUy swelled, bis (Aest disordered, Iher, and their [direnalogical devdop- 
oldage soidingon, his wama increased, menla ore said to bave been not dissimilir: 
Imt not his OMserable means and ap. tiie princiijal disparity lay in the form, 
plionces: even yet was bis eye un- and eipression of tlie eye, which, ia, 
dimmed, the tire of his imagmation Gilbert, was6;ied,sagacioua,a»d steady 
unquenched, and the .preternatural, — in Aobcrt, almost always ■> in a fine 
Qever-resting activity of his mind un- jduvniy rolling." 

lagging. He had not merely a bal oily Gilbert Burns was the archetype of 

resigned, but a cheerful and mirthful his father, a very remarkable man : his 

countenance ; in short, be was a living piety was equally warm and sincere ; 

ID Jeremy Taytot's beau- and, in all tbe private relationi (tf lifci 
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dut inietj, originalily, and ease, 
which shine so conjpicuou»tr, eyen in 
the prose works of the poet; huE ihe^ 
have man; redeeming pmnts abaiit 
tbeni. Hia taste wta as pure ss his 
jodginenl was masculine. He hai been 
heanl (o say, that the two most plea- 
aurdile moments of his life were — 
first, when tie read Mackeoiie's story of 
Lb Roche, and secondi)', when, Ro- 
ben took him apart, ut the breakfast or 
dinner hour, during hanest, and read 
to him, while seated on a barley sheaf, 
lusHS. copy of (he far-ramed Cotter's 
Saturday Night. 

When RcAieit Bun» was invited by 
Dr. piadilock to vist Edinburgh, Gil- 
bert was struggling in tfae unthrifty 
&nn of Mosgiei, and tinling late and 
eariy (o keq> a house over the heads of 
his aged mother am) unprotected sisters. 
The poet's success was the first thing 
diBt stemmed the ebbing tide of his 
(brtunes. On settling with Mr. Creech, 
in February 17SS, he received, as the 
profits of his second publication, about 
500/. 1 and, with that generosity which 
fbrmed a pert of his nature, he imme- 
diately presented Gilbert with nearly 
half of his whole wealth. Thus suc- 
coured, Gilbert marrittd' a Miss Bre. 
conridge, and removed to a better farm 
at Dinning, in Dumfriesshire. While 
there, he was recommended to Lady 
Blantyre, whose ealatea in East Lolhian 
be subsequently managed for nearly a 
quarter of a century. He died atGrant's 
Braes, in the neighbourhood of Had- 
dington, on one of the Blantyre farms, 
on the Bth of April. He had no fixed 
complaint 1 but, for several months 
preceding his dissolution, a gradual 
decoy of nature had been apparent. It 
is probable that las death was acceler- 
ated I^ severe domestic afflictions ; as, 
on the 41h of January he lost a daaghter, 
' who had long been the pride of his 
family hearth; and on the Sfith of 
February following, his youngest son, 
a youth of great promise, died at Edin- 
butgb, of typhus fever, on the eve of 
his being licensed for the ministry. 
Mrs. Bums, who brought him a family 
of six BODS and five daughters, of whom 
five sons and one daughter are living. 

It ought to be mentioned that the 
BOOl. which Robert Bums lent to his 
brother, in thu year ITSS, was not re- 



paid till 18S0. Gilbert was far fitni 
affluent ; in early life he had to struggle 
even for existence ; and, therefore, to 
know that his aged mother, and one or 
two sisters, were properly supported, 
was, in the poet'seyes, a full acquittance 
of all claims. The children of Robert 
viewed (be subject in the same light. 
In 1819, Gilbert Bums was invited 
by Messrs. Cadell and Davies, to revisa 
a new edition of his brother's works ; 
to supply whatever he found wanting, 
and correct whatever he thougbt amiss. 
He accepted the invitation i and, by 
appending much valuable matter to Ae 
late Dr. Currie's biography, he at once 
•indicated his brother's memory from 
many aspersions which had been cast 
upon it. Bod eatablisfaed his own credit 
as an author. On receiving payment 
for his labour, the Gnt thing he did 



CAPON, William, Esq. Sept. 36; 
suddenly at his house in North Street, 
Westminster, aged TO. This able artist 
was architectural draughtsman to his 
late Royal Highness Hie Duke of York, 

painter, at the Royal Theatres. He 
was a nB(ive of Norwidi, was born on 
(he 6th of October, in (he year ITSTi 
and studied portrait- painting under bii 
father, himself an artist of some merit. 
Altliou^ Mr. Capon's productions, in 
this brancli of art gave indication of 
great excellence, be felt Diat the bias of 
his mind in favour of arcbiteciure 
would be an impediment to hia arrival 
at tliat perfection in it to which his ar- 
deot mind aspired. He was accord- 
ingly placed under the care of Michael 
Novoiielski, a man of great genius, and 
arcMlect of the Opera House (of which, 
iie was also scene painter), the NewOm- 
cert Room (of which he was a principal 
proprietor), and many other edifices. 
Whilst under this gentleman, for whose 
kind and amiable disposition and pro-' 
fessioual abilities he entertained the 
highest esteem and admiration, Mr. 
Gipon assisted in the erection of the 
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OfMM Hotu^ and deagiwd the tli«*tra UeV II. P- lOt. " On this occsmod 
and wima olber buildings at Raneli^h it girai roe UDoera pleuure lo mention 
gardani, and paiotedmuiyof theicenic tfae Teiy great acqaiiiiioa Mr. K. bad 
decontioDi of tbew two place* of eateT- met with in an old friend of mine, who 
tainment, Tbii lilualion biouglittiiin really Kerned eipreul; faahianed la 
mucb into the company of lUliaiu, and carrj into eSi-ct tfw true and perfect 
•ikabled him to improTB himielf in their decoratiaiu which be meditated for the 
"charming language," in whichhecon- plays of Sbakapeare. Mr. Capon, like 
verted with tolerable ease. Beiugmoiliy hi* old BCquaintaoce, the late John Car- 
member* of bis own, or kindred profei- ter, wa* caat in the ntoutd of antiquity; 
tiont, they materially aBsisted bim in and hi* paiaon wai, and i>, the ancient 
the Bcquiaitjon of a knowledge of the architeclurt of this country. With all 
literature and the art* of that country the zeal of an nnliquaT7, tiierefbre, the 
which ii the moat dear to an vtin. painter worked as if he had been upon 
Ur.Capan,howe>er,itisbelieved,Deier -oalhi and a* all that be painted fiH- tha 
Tiiited Italy; a circumstance much to new theatre perished in the miserable 
be r^retted, for pouessini^ the neces- conflagration of it a few yean after, I 
aaryacquiEitionsofan intimBteacquBint- indulge myself in some deicripuon of 
anca with the principle* of his art, a the scenery which so much intereited^ ~ 
keen perception and a clear incight into Mr. Kemble. The artist bad a private 
tfae cause* which hare operated to pro- paioting-rocMD, and Mr. Kemhle uied 
duce variations from eitahlished rule*, to walk me out with him to inspect the 
and a quicknesa of intention which progress of tbe«e works, which were to 
would hare enabled him to aurniount be nctrdt *■ well a* decorations, Bnd 
tha frequent obstacle* which obstruct present with every other ment that for 
the palb of the architect, — he might which Kemble (and he might bate added 
bare raised himself to the aummit of Capon) was born,— Tmlk. —1. A 
that branch ofhisprofesdon. Tbnsewbo chapel ofthe piunted architecture, whidi 
ha*B heard of hi* ardent attachment to occupied the whole stage, for the per- 
.the pointed style, may be inclined to formance of the Oralorioa, with which 
consider it as an opposing power, but it the new theatre opened in 1794. — 
was not till aRer-life that he was thrown S. Six cliamber wings, of the same order, 
■mongtl the remains of the pointed for general use in our old Cnglish playa 
style in the greatest perfection ; and — very elaborate studied from actual 
though, perhaps, it jiullif held a pre. remains. — 9. A view of New Palace 
eminent station in his favaur, bis judg- Yard, Westminster, as it was in 1793 ; 
ment enabled him to perceive, and Ins 41 feet wide, with corresponding winga. 
liberality to acknowledge, the beauties — 4. The Ancient Palace of WeaU 
and the harmonies which dwell in the minster, as it was about 300 years back ; 
classicproduclionsof Greece and Rome, from parUal remains, and autheolic 

Tliit connecdon with NovosieUki also source* of infarmadon, put together 

improved bis taste for music, in which irith Ihegreatestdiligeuceandaccuracy: 

be took great delight ; and be was ac- the point of view llie 8. W. comer of 

CUitomedtospeak oftbecompoutionsof Old Folsce Yard : about forty-two feet 

the heaven-inspired masters with feel- wide, and thirty-four feet to the top of 

Inga of eutbusiastic pleasure. the scene 5. Two very larnt wings, 

Ilis atustaoce to his master in scene- contaiaiiig portions of the old Palace, 

painting has been noticed ; it is now which the artist made out from an an~ 

gratifying to find him bearing a distin- cicnt drauglit met with in looking over 

guished part in the reformation and ex- some records in the Augmenlatioo Of- 

altadon of the stage, under the kind fice in Westminster, It vras but a pen 

patroimge of Mr. Kemble, who, at the and ink sketch originally, but, thougb 

completion of " New Drury," in the injured by time, exhibited wliat waa 

year 1794, in the prosecution of his true. •- G, Sii wings, representing an- 

grandandfavDurite designof improving cienE English streets; combinations of 
and elevating the public taste, engaged 

Mr. Capon for the scenic deparlment. "" ~~~ 

In noticing the aduantages which re. a The original MS. of thU entertabi- 

aulted lo the TTieatre from this arrange- ;„„ ^^^ „^ presented, after publka- 

ment, we shall prefer using the language ,ion_ „ a tribute of reqpecl, lo the stib. 

of Mr. Boaden in his " Life of Kem- i«ct of this menmr. 
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genuioe remuiu, selected on account of ters of hutoric interest^ and therefor* 
their picturesque beautf. — 7. Tlie here noticed. 

Tower of London, KHored to ita earlier FromtbiBdmelhe friendship between 
Male for the piaj of King Richard the Mr. Kemble and Mr. Capon became of 
Third.* The late Tenerable President a more intimate kind ; and, betidea tbe 
of the Rojal Academj used frequently employment which he derived from it, 
lofaonouTtheartistwith«.cBU,sndenjo; Mr. Capon found himielf clotely con- 
theie acenea of past ages, the accuracy nected with most of the distinguished 
and bold execution of which he greatly characters of dramatic literature, and 
conuseuded. Capon, among tlie other theatric celebrity, and waa frequently 
able artiataof tbe Theatre, fotmed a dls- consulted by his great patron on tha 
ttnct feature, like tbe iAicjl-'etl«rclBa« of costume which should beodopled in lbs 
• library. Sucb, with tome , modem attiring of Shakapenre'a characten. In 
viawa, were tbe first woriu he eiecuted this be was able mntetially to asust hli 
for tbe new theatre." friend, for so close had been Ais investl- 

In addition to those noticed by Mr. gation of the ranunsof ancient art, and 
Boaden, we will jutl enumerate two or so wonderful were the'poweil of bia 
three olben as poasesaing uncommon memory in retaining dates and locolitief, 
merit. In ■• Jane Sliora wai a scene that he could immediately furnish par- 
of the Council Chamber of Crosby- ticulars and corroboratiTe prooft. 
boose, a correct and beautifiil restoratioa Of Mr. Kemble we have heard bim 
of the origin^ state of that apartment, speak in terms alike honourable to him- 
ai far at leiut as eiistjng documents self andthe party wbo eohighlydeieried 
would wansnt. The elplarationi and it ; and in his collection ia a most ex- 
drawings combined in this beautiful quisite enamel of a man whom he cha. 
■cem were made in the year 1794. In Tacteri«:d as " the great, the good, and 
Ilia State Chamber of the time of Ed- tbe amiable," — the gift, we beliere, of 
ward tbe Third, he inlmduced the ta- uiolber biglily valued friend, H. Bone, 
jieatry hangings of the vails, and two Esq. enamelist to the King. Uponthia 
magnificent chain copied from that ve- portrait he used to delight to dwell, and 
Denize specimen of tbe age of Edward whenever ita merits elicited the admira- 
tbe First, the Coronation chair in West- tioo of his friends, he never failed to 
■niniter Abbey. Tliat chair, though call their attention to the ihininff ainli - 
tiow in a most wretched state, has been ties, disinterested friendship, and truly 
Ugbly adorned by gilding and enamel- Christian virtues of the original. 
ing, and on the back was a regal iigure Mr, Capon's warmth continued mi 
sitting (with other ornaments, &c.], bu own decease, strongly asserting that 
some remains of whic}i may yet be Kemble ?vas tlie greatest tragedian that 
traced. Tbe figures introduced by Mr. ever appeared on the English Stage, and, 
Capon on his chairs were those of Ed- like too many of tbe older school, enter- 
ward tbe Fint, from bia statue and taining some prejudice) against Ibe 
buit still in eaistence, and his Queen present luminaries of tbe dramatic h». 
Eleanor, from her braaa. He also pro- misi^ere. Tet this feeling ia consonant 
duced a Baronial Hall of the lime of with human nature, for we eiperience 
Edw. IV. with a correct music gallery the greatest delight when our minda ai* 
and screen ; and a Tudor Hall of the young and ardent ; and we always en- 
time of Henry tlie Seventh, Tbe painted tertaia a remembrance of the »i»id 
glass which be introduced into the pleasures we then experienced, when 
vaulted chamber of the period of Henty compared with the more tranquil enjoy- 
VI. was copied by him, from the win- ments of after-life. 

dows of an ancient church in Kent. Amongst many Other paintings ele< 

All these scenes are interesting aa mat- cuted by Mr. Capon for Mr. Kemble, 

were two magnificent interior views of 

. Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres, 

for one of which tbe aidst received lOO 
• It was Mr. Capon's object to make guineas, and far the other tOO/. Mr. 
the view correspond as nearly as possible Kemble, on leaving England for Lau- 
irith the aera of the play. The ancient sanne, wh«e he died, not wishing thesa 
Jewel-bouse is introduced as it was in two subjecto lo be put up to public auc- 
the time of Elizabeth, and the windows tion with tbe rest of bis Collection of 
of tbe Keep are restored &om remains drawings, prints, &c. oSered them to 
of simitar architecture. Mr. Capon for half the sum whtdl fa« 
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paid fbr tbem. This *u cheerfull j tc- icener; ia Kent, Surre]', Uiddteaei, &c 

ceded to, and tbey once more adorned But it was to tiie illuatnuion of the an- 
Mb portfolios j but, soon afterwards, an- dent state oFWesIminsler, andtbecom- 
other purchaser for them nas found,, inemoTation of«iicb of its antiquities a< 
but fortune, or, perhaps, misfortune were remored bj succeaaTB alterations 
it Toigbt more properl; be railed, again — that his labours were chieflj directed. 
placed these beautiful production! io Not an ancient street sufiered demeli- 
his bands, and he possessed them at the tJon, at the dme of the great improve, 
period of his decease. meats so judiciously suggested b; Lord 
His connection with Drur; Lane Coldiesler, but of which Mi. Capon had 
theatre ended, indeed, unfortunately j previously secured for himself — and let 
(be distresses of that house inflicting us hope for llie public — accurate dnw> 
upon him a loss of upwards of live hun- ings and admeasurements of the minutest 
.dred pounds, a sum too great for an roatlers. But his most memorable 
artist, labouring as well lo acquire a works, and which will always be lasting 
livelihood as a reputation, to lose. Tbis, records of his indefatigable researdi and 
with many other losses, at times weighed enthusiasm, are his plans of the Old 
heavily upon his mind. At a time, too, Palace at Westminster, snd tite. ancient 
vben be was certain of never receiving substructure of the Abbey. TIic eie~ 
the honest reward of bis duties, tbe po- cutionoftheBeplansoccupied bis leisure 
litical Sheridan — -whose insidious flat- hours for upwards of thirty years, and 
teries seldom failed him in tlie most in pursuing tbem within aome of Oae 
trying emeigencies — met him in St. cold vaults of the Abbey, we feel per- 
James's Psrk, and, complimenting him, suaded he met with that death which hia 
io his artful manner, on the eic'ellr^cies friends ao sincerely deplore, 
'of the last scene! be had eiecuted, ei- Tliis he was endeavouring to com. 
claimed, " Yoi) are, mj- dear Capon, pletefor the inspection of the Sonetyof 
the very man we want Io get up our Antiquaries, during the spproa^ing 

one can do justice but yourself," Mr. present Desn of Westminster moat 

Capon iiad too much penetration and kindly afforded him every facility, and 

.bones^ in his character to be thus over- indeed Mr. Capon always eiptEssed 

come: he therefore replied, " I ihank himselfasunderconsiderahleobligations 

you, Sir, for your fine speecbesi hut I to the Uean for tbe very Battering iih 

would talber tiave the money for what teres! and attention he invariably mans- 

IhMie done." 'Rie fire at length settled fested in all his undertakings, 
tbe busiaeta ; the scenes were destroyed. Like his friend John Carter, he was 

and he lost his money. an enthusiastic admirer of tbe pointed 

He also painted many sceiies for the style, and though by no means bigoted, 

.presentCoventCarden Theatre,.ofmuch as was the case with poor Mr. Carter, 

beauty and fidelity, under the patronage he strongly opposed every endeavour to 

of his friend John Kemble. Several of deteriorate its excellencies or to destroy 

tbero are still used, whenever the ma. its remains. No man, perbapa, knew 

DBgers think the public will endure the better how to appreciate the talents and 

perfonnaDce of one of Shakspeare's the genius of Carter than be did, yet he 

plays. wasnot blind to hisdefecls. Itwastheir 

Quitting his scenic engagements, it custom to investigate the remains of Iho, 

.becomes a duty to mention one or two I'alace and tbe Abbey together, and tbe 

anecdotes of his architectural and anti- rapidity and consequent inaccuracy with 

quarian career. Always active with his which Carter made his measurements, 

.pencil, he made a practice of perpetuat. was always a pain to Mr. Capon, who 

jng the memory of every thing which 1^ deservedly prided himself upon his ge.- 

observed that was either beautiful, novel, nersl accuracy, particularly in those de- 

or curious. Thus was be enabled to tails whichareofthegreatestimportance 

form Iwautiful compositions, and pre- to professional men. Were it at all ne^ 

serve representations, to which he aSii. cessary, the writer conld add his feeble 

ed what particulars be had obtained re- testimony to the fidelity of his drawings 

specting tbem, of many hundreds of the and his admeasurements, having accotu- 

most curious remains of religious, civil, panied and assisted him in bis invest!- 

■ and domestic architecture in the metro- gallons for the plan of the Old Palace 

polis, &c. and sketches of some of the previously noticed, which, in June 1826, 

finest specimens of grand and rural he disposed of to the Society of Antiqaa- 
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lie* forlSOguiceaa. We lincBicly hope ofBroughlon Po^cg, ia the imint; of 
tluB bodj will not deity ils appearance Oiford ; sad ms born st Kimpton Dear 
longer than the ensuing season, as it is Weyhill, in Hampshire, on the 2gth of 
•Irmdy most beautifully engraied by April, O. S. 1743. His filher was then 
Eit^re. holdiog tiiis liiing for a minor and dia- 
Amongst the architectural works of tant relation, Mr. Edward Foylc ; and 
Mr. Capon, may be noticed the theatre in 1T50, upon tit. Foyle's brang of age 
which he creeled at Belan House, to take the rectory of Kimpton, return- 
county of Kildara, in IT94, for Lord ed tohis llvingor Bmughton, wherehia 
Aldborough. • While there, though family had been settled for nearly tv« 
closelyoccupied with the works on which centuries, in posseaiian not only of (be 
be waj engaged, he contriTed to m^a advowson of that rectory, bat of very 
many sketches of the neighbouring cannderable landed property ; whidi 
country, and to enrich his vast coliec- had then, however, passed into other 
tion <k topographical drawings, with hands, through the ImpnnideDCS of 
many of great interest and beauty, some of its hereditary possessors. 
When the nnmher and extent of his A school of good repute being at 
engagements are considered, we are that time established at Wituey, under 
surprised at the many Tiews which he the direction of a most excellent marf, 
made for his own gratiGcation, and the the Rct. Benjamin Cutleridge, Mr. 
laudable desire of presErring a repre- Goodenough placed his sons there; 
senlation of what might be, and is now, from whence, in nss, die future lashop 

bare made time, for be was constantly where, under the kind and able instruc- 

in the habit of rising as early as day. tton of the hte Tenersble Archbishop 

lire^ during the greater part of the Markham, he SBCcecdcd in becoming a 

year ; and whilst nature wa« in comps,. King's scholar, and was elected in 1760 

ratiTE repose, would transfer her loicly to a studenlabip of Christ Church, Oz- 

charms to his canvass. Latterly, too, ford. 

he had been engaged in making plans In 1T66 he retoroed to 'Weslmin- 
and desigtis for a new church, of (be stcr School in the capacity of ushers 
Doric order, with a lelrastyle portico, and fiUed that bonaurd>le station with 
and a dome. This was Iba last work much diligence and ri)ility for four 
of any magnitude on which he tiad em- years; when having inherited fhun hii 
ployed his mind, and at his time of life fatber the advawson of Broughton, and 
-the hours thus hedentarily passed, must obtained also from his College, the Vi. 
lave contributed niS a iittle U> weaken carage of BriEenorton, one of the ad- 
dle functions of nature, joining parishes, he married, in 1770, 

But it was not only in the character Eliiabel^, eldest daughter of Dr. James 
of a professional man that he was be- Ford, one of the most eminent medical 
loved by his triends; in the relative professors of that time in London, and 
duties of a husband, a father, and a retired tohisliving of Broijghtan. But 
friend, he was never excelled ; and tite he was speedily culled from this retire- 
grief into which his bmily and friends ment by applications which were made 
are thrown, is the strongest testimony ts to him to take charge of the education 
hismanyTirtues.andof the blank which of various young noblemen and gende- 
as left in society by hisdealh. — Getute- men of high condition. This, led in 
sios'i Magadne. 1772, to the formation of bis establisb- 

CARLISLE, the Bight Reverend ment at Ealing, and laid the foundation 

Samuel Goodenough, D. C. L. Bishop of his future advancement in bis profes- 

'Of ; Vice President of the Royal and sion. During sii-and-twcnty years that 

Linniean Societies, and Felloiv of the he conUnued to reside there, he had suc- 

Society of Antiquaries, August IStli, cessively the charge of the children of 

at Worthing, in his S£th year. Lord Willoughby de Broke, L.ady Al- 

His Lordship was the third son of bemarle. Lord George Cavendish, the 

the Rev. William Goodenough, rector Earl of Northampton, the Msrquis of 

Bute, the Ducliessof Rutland, the Duke 

. ■ ■ of Beaufort, and the Duke of Porlland; 

• This theatre had been prtviously together with many othera of high dis. 

■fittedupinhisLordship'shouseinLon- tjnclion, among whom we may specify 
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then chosen pupilig ha atill fouDd time Hia remiiiu wtre iolerred on Satur- 

ta gratify his own peculiar taste and in. day, Aug. IS, |iu the north claitter of 

clination, by the Mudy of theology and Weatminater Abbey, near those of hia 

the cultivation ofacience. The retire- reveredmaiterandfriend, Dr.UarUum, 

nient of hi> own cloiet, and tbe meet- tbe late Archbiabop of York. 
inga of tbe Royal and Linnsau Socie. His I^rdbhip left two aona liTUg, 

ties (of the latter of ifhich be waa one who with bii nephewaad aon-iu-Iairtfae 

of the original framers), were hia chief Rer. W. Goodenougb, Arcbdncon of 

recreation after tbe fatiguea of teaching, Carliile, attended him to the gran ; na. 

Tliii procured for him the friendship of tbe Rev. Samuel Jamea Goodenougb, 

Sir Joseph Banks, and of nearly eTery the prraent Rector of Broughton Foggei, 

individual eminent in icience ; and on and Prebendaiy of Carli^ ; and Dr. 

•o solid a foundation were thmr ftieod' Edmund Goodenougb, the prearnt head 

■hips laid, that we may truly say they master of Weatminatcr-achool. He has 

only ceased with the lirei of (be respeo alao left beluud liim two surriring 

tire parties. Hia own personal profi- daughters, forty grand- cluldrea, and 

ciency in tbe department of science, three great grandchildren. — GmliS' 

may beat be sliowD by referring lo hia maa't Magawie. 

vanoua papera in the Trenaactioni of CHOLMONDELEY, Tbe moat 

tlie LinnKan Society, particularly those honourable George Jomei, first Mar- 

upoD the genua Carer. Wemaysay, quia of, and Earl of Rockaarage, fourth 

that they have, amidit all tbe subsequent Earl of Cholmondeley, Viacount Mal- 

improvementa in botanical knowledge, pas, audBaron Cbolmondeleyof Nampt. 

continued to be the teit4>ook of all who wicb, third Baron Nearburgh in tbe lale 

would wiah to master tbe difficuldea of of Anglesey, all in the Peerage of £ng' 

that genua ; and how great was hia sue- land ; Stth Viscount Cholmondeley, of 

cess in horticulture, a purauit which KbUs, county Meath, and tfaiid Banm ' 

had not then been advanced to (he de- Newburgh, county Weifbrd, in tbe Peer- 

gree of fashion which it haa since at- ageof Ireland ; K.G., and K.G. H. ; a 

tained, hoa been sung by the author of Privy- council lor i Chamberlain, and 

tbe Pursuits of Literature. Vice-admiral of the PalatinaU of Cbea- 

Frofessional advancement, founded ter; April 9, at hii mansion in Picc&. 

upon knowledge of a higher cast, now dillj, aged nearly TS. 
bowever called him to other scenes. In This Doblemanwasborn at Harding* 

1798 he was appointed to a canonry of atone in Northamptonshire, April 30, 

Windsor, and in 1 802 was removed from 1 749, tbe eldest son of George Viscount 

thence to ibe deanery of Rochester; Molpos, by Hester, daughter and beir- 

from which station he woa again ad- ess of Sir Frands Edwardea, fourth 

vanced in 1808 to the Ushoptic of Car. Baronet, of Sbrewslmry. The Marquis 

liale. Hia own merits were in these lost bis father in IT64, but his mother 

several steps aided by the warm attach- survived till 1805, when she died at tb* 

-inent of bis pupil (he present Viscount advanced age of ninety-eight. Hia 

Kdmouth, whose siatcr hod iatemtanied Lordsbip bad just passed his minoiityi 

with the Bishop'a brother, and especially when, in 1770, be inherited tbe eorl- 

by the genetoua condescension, we may dom, on tbe death of his grandbther ; 

say tbe strong Iriendabip, evinced by the whom he was also appointed to succeed 

laic Duke of Portland for the tutor of as Lord Lieutenant and Cuctos Rotu- 

all bis Sana. Of his unaffected piety, lorum of Cheshire, a post which had be- 

putictuality, high integrity, and inflei- come almost hereditary in the family, 

ibic adherence to his duty in the dis- having been previously filled by (be first 

charge of there several offices, we need and second fUrls. He resigned it, 

not speak. They are amply attested by however, in 1783, when made Captain 

■11 who have acted Hitb him, or who of the Yeoman of the Guard, and it has 

have lived uodn- bis government. Suf- ever since been occupied by the £arla 

fice it then lo say, that be sunk tran- of Stamfdriland Warriugton. In 1783 

quilly into the grave on the 12th of the deceased acted aa Envoy Eatraor- 

August, full of years and honours, hav. dlnsry and Plenipotentiary to Ibe Court 

ing survived her who waathe wife ofbia of Berlin; and on the 95th of April, 

jouib, and the partner of his age only 1783, he was appointed to thecaptahicy 

eleven weeks ; and having lived to see of tbe Yeomen of tbe Guard, and at tbe 

his diildren and his grandchildren pros - same time sworn a privy councillor. He 

pering in their generation. retained the captaincy only a few months 
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and wM lucceeiled in the following J*~ His dntfa wai occs^oned by a gr&. 

Duary bj the late Earl of Aylearord. dual bodily decay, consequent upon an 

On Ihe Q^tb of April, IT91,IheEarl intermitting foer, under which he for 

of Cholmoadeley Hal married to Lady unne time laboured more than three 

GeorgiaDa. Charlotte Bertie, second jean ago. During his decline, which 

daughter of Peregrine, third Uuke of waa attended with exCraorditiary ema- 

Ancatter. This lady who, sn Uie death elation and weakness, he retained hia 

of her brother liobert, the fourth Duke mental powers in a remarkable degree, 

in 1779, became, with her sister Pris. and possessed a vigour of intellect and 

dlla Baroness Willougbby de Eresby, liveliness of fancy, and a cheerfulneia 

joint hereditary Great Chamberlain of of disposition which made life desirable. 

England, survives tJie Marquis. During the actlie part of bis life, he 

On the marriage of the Prince of was for a great number of years one of 

Wales in 1795, the Earl of Chalmonde- the surgeonsof St. Thomas's Hospital, 

ley was appointed Chamberlain of His and gave lectures there upon Anatomy 

Uigliness's Household, and the Coun- and Surgery; and by his professional 

teas a Lddy of the Princess's Bedcham- skill maintaioed the high diaracter 

ber. They continued in those placea which fanner Burgeons had given to the 

until about 1605. Hospital, and by his talents as a lee* 

On the death of Horatio, fourtli Earl turer increased the reputation of iU 

of Orford in 1 797, the Earl of Choi, school of Anatomy and Surgery. 

tDoQtleley acquired, after a titigation He was eminently successful as a 

with the present Earl of Orford's grand.- private practiiioner. It might be invi- 

father, a ver;> large accession of property, dious to say, that he was the lirst of tlie 

and the magnificencmanuon of Hough. London Surgeons of his day, but it is 

ton in Norlblk, built by his great-grand- apprehended, that every person compe~ 

fethei Sir Robert Walpule.lhefirst Earl tent lo form a judgment, will readily 

and celebrated Minister. His Lord- admit, Ihathehadnosuperior. It is be- 

ship before possessed the best estate in lieved, that no such person will maintain 

Cheshire. that he was inferior to any one of them. 

In 18ia the Earl of Cholmondeley with respect to BCntencss in discovering 
was appointed by the Prince Regent and ascertaining disease, soundness of 
Lord Steward of the Household, whidi judgment, skill in operating, the num- 
office he retained till succeeded by the her, together with the rank of his pa- 
Marquis of Conyngbam in ISSl, He b'ents, and, above all, with respect to the 
was during the same period Judge of confidence with which he ititpired them. 
tlie Marshalsea and Palace Court. By He was regarded by his professional 
patent dated November 22, 1SI5, he brethren with good will, and esteem, 
was created Marquis of Cholmoadeley and respect in a remarkable degree; 
and Earl of Rocksavage. and his patients looked upon him as a 

His Lordship is succeeded in his titles friend as well as a professionaL adviser, 

and estates by his son George James It would, perhaps,he difRculttonamea 

Hoia^o, (hitherto styled Earl of Rock- person whose intercourse, in the way of 

savage,) born in 179S, and calledtothe his profession merely, gave occasion lo 

House of Peers in his father's barony of an equal number of private friendships, 

Newburgb in 1S£I. The Marquis has He was indebted for this success very 

left two other children. Lady Charlotte, little to adventitious circumstances. It 

-widow of the late Colonel Hugh Sey- was principally owing to his skill and 

mour, iirat cousin of tlie Marquis of knowledge : it was owing likewise, in 

Hertford, and M. P. for the county of a considerable degree, tn his general ta- 

Antrim (who died in 1821); and Lord lents, to his strength of mind, and to 

William Henry. \ the mildness of his manners. 

llie remains of tlie Marquis were His feelings, both selHsb and social, 

conveyed lo Cheshire for interment, were ardent, his imagination lively, his 

There are. at Cholmondeley Castle, two intellectual faculties powerful ; but the 

portraits of his J^ordsliip, one by Hopp- eiercise of all bis feelings and powers 

ner, and the ether, in which he is repre- was under the complete controul of his 

sented as conversing with his steward, will, so that he was able to eihibit, and 

Sir. Stephens, by Finlater. — Gentle- be did exhibit habitually. In his coun- 

mna'a MagaaiK. tenance and deportment, an equsnlmity 

CLINE, Henry, Esq, F.R.S. Jan. not to be disturbed by accident, and a 

2, at his hiMise in Lincoln's Inn Fields, mildness and kindness of dispoution, 

aged 76. which conciliated people at firit sight. 
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'Bos earlf prepoarnion in his favour throagh foraign couDtriea/j uiieriileDt 
wan strengthened bf ■ further acqaainC- from twoortbres eicelleat lettento ths 
ance, nbicb diacovcred his palieat at- father of the preaenl writer, 
tentioD, hia caution and prudence, bta If Mr. Collins be regarded in his re- 
knowledge and skill, his fruitfulnns residence at Tnithan, we ahall rea^niu 
in reaourcea, hii dignified self-cnni- ihecountrygentleman, fully occupied in 
mand, and that calm and well-grounded those punuila which contiit with a just 
confidence in himself, which uniTeraally feeling of his rank in society, a sense of 
excites the confidence of others. Hiui the duties incumbent on a neighbour 
the farourable opinion of him, which and a friend, and a due estimate of the 
was at first a prejudice, became alWr- pleasures or amusements that tend most 
ward a reasoruble ground of attachment beneficially Co the rvUiaCioa of aculti- 
■nd of earnest recomtnendadon. vstedmind. In Ihedinsion of his time 

Hedistinguishedhimiielfasasurgeon, between buaness, public and private, 

and a teacher of Anatomy and Surgery, between philological reading and the 

but he was a person who would have dis- sports of tbe field, his regard to the wel- 

tinguislied bimseLf, whatever had been fare of others was paramount to every 

- his sitiutioD and calling. His strong leiGsh consideration ; since he never 

inwllect. Us self-determination, his suSered any pleasurable avocation to 

■leady adherence to bis purpose, and bis call faimofffram concerns of usefulness, 

consummate prudence, would have en- or engagements of Uenevolence. As a 

aured bim success in uiy career of bo- magistrate, his superiority over most 

oourahle ambition — GenUleman-'iMag. others of his day was acknowledged by 

COLLINS, Edward, Esq. of Tru- all, and mare eqiecially by those who 

diBii,nearTmro, athisresidence. Cole- were compelent to judge of comparative 

ton Crescent, Eieter, Sept. IS; aged ability, and who perceived how dear was 

upwards of BO. his insight into the meaning and spirit 

l^is gentleman was son of the Rev. of our laws ; how well be read an Act of 

John CollinB.of PenheUick; nephew to Parlianient,viewingitasconnectBdwith 

tbe Rev. Edward Collins, Vicar of St. other Acta, and putting his construction 

Erth, a great assistant of Dr. Borlase in on it with a sagacity and a discrimina- 

luB biatory of Cornwall ; and cousia to tion very seldom characteristic of ■ 

(be Rev.John Col1ins,Vicar of Ledbury, country Justice. But the efficiency of 

the friend of Mr. Justice Hardinge.* his legal science was mainly atlribulable 

" The Old English Gentleman " is, to his acquaintance with the characters 

doubtless, no obvious character — it is of tn«i ; since few excelled him in a 

well nigh extinct. Mr. Collins was such knowledge of tbe world, and in the dis- 

in its best form. In him we saw most creet application of that knowledge to 

happily blended a dignity of deportment drctunstances or emergencies. From 

(hat commanded reverence, with an ur- the Chair, at the Cornwall QuarterSes- 

banity, a gracefulness, an exterior polish aions, his deeply impressive charges are 

(he most attractive and conciliadng. even now recollected with a glow of sa^ 

In early life, after having completed tisfaction. In combating the democratic 
his classical education at tbe Grammar- spirit, which prevailed to an alarming 
school of Truro, be devoted a large por- extent, Mr. Collins more than once ei' 
tion of his time to the study of the Law, pressed his sentiments with an energy 
of which he had made himself (it might to overawe the multitude, and even to 
almost be said) a perfect matter, when put to shame the demagogue. There 
be planned a scheme of travel upon tbe was a grandeur in his petfion and de> 
Continent. And, chiefly in 177S, he portment likewise (as already hinted), 
put this scheme into execution, with a which' was never more strikingly illtiB- 
judiciouBQeaswhicbderived to himmanj trated than at the Assisses in 1801; 
aolid advantages (such as less discerning when serving the office of SberifT, he 
or leas persevering travellers tixi often drtw the atlent'on of the Judges (as 
fiil to atCun in their rapid progress themselves declared) (o a personal ad- 
dress almost unrivalled, to dignity with. 
out parade, to riecorousness without 

■ Of tbe two last of whom there are In a more confined sphere, bis eier- 

tome interesting auecdotei in Nichols's tions were not less meritorious. His te- 

" Illustrations of the Literary History nantry, though he expected' from them 

of the Eighteenth Century," vol. iii. a strict regularity in tbe payment of 

pp. 839. et seq. their rents, had always good cause to 
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rejoica in the prolectioD oT & kind md an recommendatiDii) wu addreoed bj 

coniiderele Isndiord. From the high many geiHlemen of rank in Cornwall, 

opinionentertainedofhia judgment and before ihe had an opportunily of giving 

inlegrity, ho was nominated a trustee lo ber hand to the possewor of Truthan. 

aeraral families, and on everj occasion And here, in bia domeittc amngements, 

hedlschargedhiatniatwithunparalleled the ismB diumcter might be viewed aa 

fidelity. To the petion who now write*, balh been already pouitjayed — prudent 

be ttaa more than a [ruslee — more than and placid, dispaBtionale and unaapir- 

B guardian — he waa indeed a second ing ; whilM hja equipage was mpectable 

fathei ; taking (be utmost rare of a without splendour, and tiis (able waa 

Einall patrimony, which he resigned not amply profided without profuHon. 

only unimpaired into the hands of ita tliere waa, indeed, an influence which 

inlierilor, but materially improved in ita must always secure good order in a 

value — ever prampl in instructing, ad- household — the influoBce of religion, 

vising, or admonishing that closely^l- His attendanca on his church was con- 

tacbed and now regretful friend when at sianl ; and so was his observance of 

school or in college, or ia afler-Ufe — family prayer. 

and, as he had lent assisUnce to iuex- That he chould have removed from 

perience in the routine of businasB, now Trathan to Eieter (about Iho year 

eilending his regards to the tyre ia Ibe 1812), where he had purchased a house 

walks of literature. in Coleton Crescent, waa a luliject of 

Mr.CollinB,BlthoughbeEeIdomcom. regret in his neigbbourbood. But, aa 

posed more ihan a distich, an epitaph, he was advandng in life, he wanted 

OTanepigram,wa»inonesenseavotary that amusement which results irom a 

of Ibe rouse ; for he was familiar widi contemplation of Nature in a high stMe 

the poela, and he read poetry most me- rf cultivation. And the rich and di- 

lodiously. His voice was the voice of versified scenery around Eieter was not 

(hediaimer — whicb none could refuse ■> painted in colours too brilliant" (so 

to hear ! In letter-writing he particu- Mr, C. eipresed himselfl by a digni- 

larly eicelled \ and in his correspond- tary of its magnificent cathedral. • 
ence the most serious advice was often 'ia Truthan, which he genemlly vi- 

relievtrd by a peculiar playfulness and sited annually, his kind regards wen 

quainlnesa of eipression. sdll directed. And scarcely have two 

SedenUry, however, as his occupations months eUpsed since, amidst prepare- 
in some measure were, yet in Iraversing tiona tor his accustomed visit, he found 
Jiis brakes or woods, he had all the aoU bis strength gradually declining. In 
matioD of Ibe sportsman. Hii days the fatal lerminalito of his complainla 
of hunting were of regular occurrence, there was a fearful rapidity which his 
And Ihe present writer, reluctant aa be medical altendanls could not anticipate ! ' 
was at first in miiing with the ebeerrul A few days before his inlended journey, 
assemblage, was St length so powerfully . chair on which he was standing to 
fascinated by " huntsmen, hnunda, and take down a bocA gave way with him ; 
horn," that he forsook Aganippe for aoA in his M\ he cut his shin in several 
a season, pre&rring a fine autumnal places. At firsthe suflfered litUe ; but 
noming, its orient blush, iti fragrant atterwardsaa erysipelas appeared, which 
dews, realities deli^Kful la tbesensea— was shortly succeeded by mortification ; 
to the hill of Helicon, its springs and and he sunk into the arms of imHi 
.its streams, that live only in the visions without pain, or any apparent struggle, 
of Fancy I I'reciout reminiscences ! in leaving a widow, a son, and a dangler. 
which, even now, llie veleren huntsman 

" Tliro' paths, wide-opening, by his fa- Distressing indeed is it to add, tiut 

titeiaworit, of Mr. Collins's two children noticed 

To it* old edio winds the long-trans- above, one only now survives. Ou the 

mitled bom." 2d of October died Miss Collins, soon 
following her " sainted father" (as she 

Mr. Collins had passed his S2d year emphatically called him) to the grave, 

when he married adaughterof the Rev. Never breathed a human being more 

K. Tliomas, Vicar of St. Clement's, an amiable, more affectionate! To bar 

uncle of the present writer. The worthy pious care in attending her father's 
Vicar had died, together with his lady, 

in- Ibe prime of life. And Miss T. ~ 

(whose very large fortune was her slight- * Dr. Bundle. 
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deiUh.bed ite fell > victini ! -- GenOe- ctiild be penonaud at icbool the eha- 

hub'i Uagadne. neter of Eutdtruia, in the tngedj of 

COLLINSON, dw IUt. Septimiu, tbe Greciui Daugbler. At an orlj 

D. D., Jumaiy S3d. Dr. CDllitucm age be wu pUcedupderthetuilian of a 

,w«s Prot«tor QMeea'i. die Lady Har- Mr. Furel, who Eubiequeatlf liecame a 

garet'i Prirftsaor of DJnait; at Oifoid, wine merchant in Bristol. On hii re- 

and Piebendarj of Worcetter, and wu moval (ram that preceptor, be entend 

ttOTD about the jear 174a He became Trinity College, Dublin. About nine- 

m member of the, uniTenit; in June, teen jtmn ago be comoienced actor, 

nS9; M.A. May 13, ITST ; B.D. Fe- entered into an engagement widi tite 

bnuu7 10, 1792; D.D. January 16, Bath theatre, and opened, with lolera- 

1799 ; FrovoM of Queen's, on the death ble succeM, in d>e character of flti- 

of Dr. FoUieigill, 1796 ; and'Margaret harding, in the Curfew, He was also 

PrafeiMH', on that of Dr, Neve, in tbe original Lothair, Fcvbtpa tbere are 

1798* ' more actors who made their d^tU at 

The duties of his promstship, an aj>- the Batb theatre than at an; otber eMa- 
puntment which Dr. ColiiosDn enjoyed bliahment throughout the kingdom. 
for a longer period than any fomer On his reoionng from Bath, be tra> 
prOTOst, were discharged by him with veiled with a company through many- 
just abihty, diligence, and discretion; pana of England, when he was ofiSiied 
and in hU office of professor be laboured an engagement at the Dublin theatre, 
with unexampled efficiency and leal. wbere he remained, playing with good 
His Lectures on the Hurty-nine Arti.. success, untii about eteren years sncvi, 
des of the Church of England, which when Charles Matthews, ttorring it at 
be delivered in that capacity, erinced Dublin, tool[friendlynoticeofhim,and 
deep research, sound judgment, correct recomojended him to Cofent GaHen 
and enlarged riews of religion, and theatre, where he came out on Sept. 18, 
great moderation. So great was his 1816,aB Sir FalrickMscguire, in" llie 
anxiety to be useful, that he delivered a Sleepwalker." 

courae of lectures at the age of eighty ; During his prorincial career Mr. 

and he frequently preached before Hie Connor instituted at Cork tlie " Apollo 

tuuTersity when he bad arrived at a very Society.^* He also played in that city 

advanced period of life. lUe sermons on a night devoted to charitable pur- 

eibibited deciuve prooft of a rigorous posea, and from the receipts of wbicb 

and acute mind, hsbituated to calm and performance tbe South Infirmary wai 

patient inquiry, to close and accurate erected. In fact, throughout his whole 

reasoning. His delirery was peculiarly practice Mr. Connor was alwap among 

impressive. Dr. Collinson's character the readiest to yield his assistance to 

was distinguished by independence, li- any person or undertaking meriting the 

boBlily, and benevolence. Even to tbe least support. 

close of his long life be retained una- At Covent Garden Mr. Connor 

bated cheerfulness, and unimpaired played many otber characters tiendes 

energy of niind. His frame was weak Irishmen, which, however, were in every 

and delicate ; yet, from regularity of point the best. In fact, his untimely 

habit, he enjoyed almost uninterrupted and sudden death has left the stage 

good health; and he closed his earthly wholly unprorided for, in the repre~ 

career at his lodge, after a very short sentation of the Jorial Hibernian. It is 

iUness. — Monthly Uagatiiu, evident that the brogue of Mr, Connor 

CONNOR, Mr. Charles, the emi- had no more genius in it than has a 

ueot comedian of Covent Garden the- F>enchman'sbrokenEnglish;bothmust 

atre, Oct. T, 18S6. He died suddenly speakit because they cannot help It ; but 

of aneurism of Che heart, as be was the pleasantry with which Mr. Connor 

crossing St. James's Park, on his way enlivened this brogue is another thing, 

borne to I^mlico, after dining with some His open manner, his simplicity of atli- 

tbeatrical friends at tbe bouse of Mr. tude and gesture, and his variety of 

Kennilli, tbe printseller, in Bow Street, emphatic tone, were admirably adapted 

Covent Garden. A cotoner's inquest to frank Hibernian jollity ; and the air 

returned as their verdict, " Died by the of confidential repose on his audience 

visitation of God." which he assumed, with his occasional 

Mr. Connor was a native of Ireland, semitonlc whining, was peculiarly oti- 

At a very early age ho manifested s par- ginal and characterinic 

tiality for the stage ; and wben but b His Imilatinn was confined to no de- 
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■cnption ot iTuhinea; he reprMenud had always longed to become Instru- 

ths bLunderiog gentleman and the blun. mental in adding Eometliing of import- 

dering servant with equal truth and ance to the Mock of knowleilge, and to 

humour ; and assumed the gay officer, enrol hii name in the list of the more 

who blunders with elegance, and the liberal and enterprising publishers of 

rustic vho blunders with vulgarity, with the day, Edinburgh fortunately pos- 

the same ease and adaptation of manner, sessed the means of grati^ing his 

Ilia perTormance of Sir Lucius O'Trig- laud^le ambition ; and he luckii}' ap- 

ger, in the Rivals, was as eicellent peared at ■ period when, without such 

specimen of the delicacy with which he a man, her native genius might have 

■ mingled the restraint of the gentleman been hampered in its flights, or damped 

with the honest humour of the soldier, or circumscribed in the ardour and 

andofhii skill in preserving our respect range of its aspiring eicrtions. Hie 

uoder those defects of dialect and speecli, facnc as a publisher rommenced with 

which generally give the actor a kind of the appearance of the " Edinburgh Be- 

Eimiiiar inferiority to his audience. To view," which he had the honour of 

this more refined humour he presented ushering into the world ; and he long 

an inimitable contrast in Dennis Bui- ministered to its success and its gtorj 

gruddeiy and I^wney Mactwoller, cha. by a deportment towards its conduc- 

racters undoubtedly marked with the tors and authors as discreet and respect- 

atrongest drollery. ful as it was manly and liberal. Some 

There are few who could challenge years afler the tirst appearance of this 

more from Ihe world's esteem, as an sf' celebrated journal, he bcoame ibe pro- 

fectionate husband and fiither, a fmst- prietor of another national work, — the 

worthy friend, and unassuming com- " Encyelop»dia Britannica," for which 

panion, than did the lata Mr. Connor, he paid a price that eicited the surprise 

His funeral took place on the 1 SIh of of some nf the more timid of his brelh- 

Oclober, at the new church, Chelsea, ren, but which was amply warranted by 

attended by many of his profes^onal measures and results which his superior 

brethren. As Mr. Connor professed intelligence and sagacity had enabled 

the Catholic faith, the priest belonging him to plan and foresee. When that 

lo the Catholic chapel at Chelsea per. important work became the property 

formed the funeral rites over his body of his house, Ihe printing- of its fifth 

on the evening previous to interment. edition was too far advanced lo admit 

Mr. Connor has left a wife and two of any material improvemenu ; but Mr. 

children, for whom a benefit hss been Constable saw very clearly that these 

given at the English Opera House, which were largely required in order to place 

produced 3301. Mrs. Connor has her- it on a level with the knowledge, the 

self been on the siage. She opened at wants, and the spirit of the age ; and 

tbe Haymorfcet as Grace Gaylove, in hence he devised the project of that 

" The Review," but liaa not appeared Supplement which has added so much 

of late. ~- Genlleman'i Sfagaane. to the value and celebrity of the woric 

CONSTABLE, Archibald, Esq. to which it is appended, and to Ibe 

publisher, July Si, in Park public stock of useful knowledge ' 
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■re Dot T«7 (ble, nor much diqMMcd it And fait family, who bett knew bow to 

present lo inquire. He had just com- vmlue them, embnced and cberiahad bi> 

pleted theplui of tba Miicellaiiy, which kind ifibctions. — GenlUnan'i Mag, 
bears bis name, and was buaied, >eem- 
Inglj, with well-founded hopes, in san- 
guine calcuUtioni of the returns which D. 
It would bring to bii bouse. Its pnbli- 

cation did not lake place till after tbe DE HAGUE, Elisha, Etq., No- 

tailuie of that establishment ( and we rember 11, 1826; at bis country ren- 

are h^py to tbiok, that its subaeijueDt dence at Bruadall, Norfolk. Mr. De 

■ucceaa fuTDislied lome solace for hia Hague was the town-clerk of Norwich, 

misfottuDei, a» well as lome aUeviatioa to whkb office be was elected in 1 T99 

of his bodily suSbringi; bisfinol under- on the decease of his father, who held 

taking Uia» pro*ing to be his last and that lucrBtira and houourable situatjon 

only means of support. for many jeara. He was the eldest son 

A man joining sucb professional abi- of Elisha De Hague and Mary Gan- 

lilies to tucb liberal and eitensire ning, and was born in tfa« piaish of St. 

Tiews; so c^Mble of appreciating lite- Laurence, in Norwich, May 16, nS5. 
nn merit, and so aniious to find for llie ancestors of this gentleman were 

D largely originallyof FraDce,fromwhichcounti7 

ent, tact, they were driven, with many others erf 

s necessaiy (o maintain a those who professed the reformed re- 
useful, honourafate, and barmoniaus in- ligion, upon the reiocatjon of tbe edict 
,lercourse with literary men, it not a of Nantes, by Louis XIV. Thewanton 
cmnmoa character, eren among the im- acts of cruelly eiercisedby [hatmonar^ 
proved race of modem bibliopolista. ■ — on the Protestants of his kingdom, 
Genlleman'i Magaxme. obliged hundreds of his best and moat 

COTTON, Bayes, £aq., June 14; useful subjects, to seek an asylum in a 
at his house at Kenilwoith ; aged TO. foreign realm. Numbefs of tbem cane 
— Mr Cotton was formerly a eolidtor orer to England ; and several families 
of eminence in Old Bethlem, now Li- settled in Norwich, to wbidi city tbey 
verpool -street ; and had retired upwards brought tbe knowledge al many useful 
of twenty yewi. He has left an affec- arta and manufactures. Jidm, son of 
tiooate widow and eleven children ts Lewis De Hague, was one of these 
deplore his loss ; for be was an amiable persecuted Christians, and it is fma 
hiubaud and parent, of a Chiiatian and him thai the lamented subject of tha 
Cotiscieatioua qorit, of mild and Ibrbeai^ bumble sketch was lineally descended. 
ing temper; conciliatory to all and In manner plain and unobtrusive, 
liberal in his estimation of mankind, sober and sound in judgment, but warm 
His cbeerful and thankful dispositiim of heart,Bndkindandliberal in the best 
was manifested in the urbanity of his sense of the word ; his counsel was 
customary habits and deportment, and always accessible, and hia band ever 
in the b(»iutalicy of his house and table, open to those in want ; in his profesuoo 
la Iheidogy he was well read, and as a lawyer, upright, and inhii muni- 
deeply master of its tmportsnt truths t cipal office he evinced the utmost skill 
and atthuugh a dissenter from the esta.. and diligence Tlw recollection of his 
Uittied church, yet no man's differences public aervices will be perpetuated by a 
of opinion were ecer known to shake portrait, which ma paintedby Sir Wil- 
Ihe bonest warmth of iui friendship, or liam Beechey, at the request of tua 
lo lessen his estrem : he may be said to friends, and paid for by public sub- 
have been a Christian in faith, in will, scriplion. The tablet is thus inscribed : 
and in deed. In politics be was a Whig " To Elisha De Hague, Esq. lown- 
of the old school, but not the slave of clerk of the dty of Norwich, this, hia 
any party ; attached to the constiludan Portrait, is respectfully presented by 
offals country, which he venemted, and seme of his fellow-cilisens, in testimony 
in the printnplea of wbkh he was deeply of tbeir approbatian, as well of his 
conversant. He was the intimate of the long.tried fidelity in fulfilling the dutiea 
late Sr. Parr, Dr. Rees, &c Ac. Uii of his proCsisian, as of the steady in- 
wbole life was devoted lo good; the tegrity and unaflTected benevolence of 
poor knew him well as their friend, the bis conduct in all the relations of social 
mora famiDate loved hia cbeerful man- life. August, 1335." 
nera, and cheiialud hii inteicouiM. Thia picture i« fiwd up in SL Aa- 
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cirew's hall, > roam ia which the guild taking hoi; orden. This plan waa re- 
feast is kept, and which is bung round linquisbed, in conseijuenGe, we beliere, 
with the portraits of those noitliy citi. of the pecuniar; embarrassmenta of hia 
lens who hsTe, vitli honour to them- father; and Charles Dif^ouRiwaaplaced 
selres, and usefuluess to otheis, filled on trial under the care of a caiier and 
the several municipal offices of Nor- gilder, named Egglesoe, who was at 
wich. The corporation of his native tiic head of tijat branch in tlie great 
rity also presented lo him, about a year eatablishmenla of Messrs. Seddon, in 
aince, a valuable [uece of plate, in tes. Aldersgale Street He remained nine 
timon; of their esteem and respect. months in this situation, and was on the 
Dunngmauy years of hia ]ife,hepaBfr point of being regularly articled, when ' 
ed a portion of the week at an estate a quarrel between his fatlier and Egglfr. 
be purchased in the besuiiful village of soe dissolved the connection. Chanca 
Bruodall, which he greatly ornamented, now operated in Ma favour: whilst 
This place was the solace of liis private doubting what occupation he should 
hours, and here he delighted in the so- follow, he was introduced to the cele- 
dety of hia friends. Mr. De Hague brated Mr. Lioley, who perceived bis 
wasprincipally instrumental insupporc- talents, and gave him Aattering hopes 
ing the Society of United Friars, origin- of becoming an acquisition to the stage, 
ally instituted for the interchange of Dignum, in consequence, articled him- 
IilerarjcoQimunicalioD,aDd subsequent- self to Linley for seven years; and, it 
ly distinguiiJied for the benevolept esta- i» said, that during his musical proba- 
hlisbment of the soup charily, by which tion, he was ol^n obliged to take a 
much relief has been annually afTorded lesson as a breakfast, and to sing a song 
to the poor. ' instead of eating a dinner. However, - 
Mr, DeHague wB3nevermarried,and at a suluequent period of big life, ha 
tbeaullior of this sketch believes that would, to compensate far bis early losses 
his only surviving relative of his name, in the way of eating, take a mutton chop 
ii a brother, who is rector of Little Wil- in the forenoon at one house, • bason of 
braham, county of Cambridge, and a soup at a second, and a beef-steak at a 
fellow of Corpus Christi College. His third. When wanted at i^eeraal, be 
. remains w^ere privately interred, Nov, was sure to be found in some chop- 
17th, in the burial ground of St Au- house, near Covent Garden, reasoning 
gustine'slnhisjiBtivecity. — GentleTiUm's with the cook-maid, or contem plating' 
liaeasinr. the beauties of the larder. Corpulence' 
DIGNUM, Mr. Charles; 39th of was the conaequenceof lliistndulgcDce. 
March, St hi^ residence in Gloucester But we are anticipating. 
Street, aged 63. — This once popular Linley bestowed the most indefati^ 
singer is said to have been bom at Ko- able attentions on his pupil, and would 
therhithe. Subsequently, his fatlier waa not permit him to sing in pubKc till his 
a .Teapectable, but not atBuent master judgment was sufficiently matund. It' 
tailor, in Wild Street, Lincoln's inn was in the year 1784, that Cbarlea 
fields; and to the ULiloring business Dignum'madehisiUAHtinthecbaTacteT' 
yoting Dignum was nt first devoted, of Young Meadows, in the comic opera 
and, wv are told, became an early pro- of Love in a Village. His figure was 
iicient in the art. His parents being of rather unfavourable for the part, but 
the Itoman Catholic church, he sang ia his vdcu was so clear and full-tomd,' 
the choir when a boy, at the Sardinian and his manner of ringing so judicioUSi' 
ambassador's chapel. At that time, his that he was received with great applause. 
voice was admired by the frequenters of Upon this occasion, however, the desire' 
the chapel for iia melody and power ; so of Sir 'William Meadows that his scHi' 
much so, that Mr. Samuel Webb, a man should go and plant cabbages and cu- 
of fortune, eicremely well known in the cumbers, was r^arded as a palpable 
musical world, remarked bis talents, hit against the singer's early occupation, 
and gave him instruction. The yonth, and produced an etiect upon the au- 
bowever, though be had a soul above a dience more riiible than had ever b^en 
button, entertained no idea ofadopling contemplated by the author. Altoge^ier 
music as a profession ; be wished rather his success was such as to give the iqtera 
to dedicate himself to the service of re. a run of several nights, 
ligion, and importuned his fatber to Dignum next appeanid in Cymon, 
tend him to the college at Douay, lo and again experienced the most fiatter- 
complete bis education, and fit him for ing approbation. On the removal of 
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the elder Bannister to the Rojalt; solsiy of lOCXM. k year, tlioiigfa Mr. 

theatre, he (ucceeded to a caite of part* Qennie, (Tom hia Biiperior experience 

tnore luiud to hit pertOD and hii roice, and rank in the proieisioD, became the. 

which waa a fine tenor. Amongit other piincipal engineer at the aame lalary. 

characters, (hose of Hawthorn and Giles This lituation Hr. Dodd was so im- 

partkutarly auiled him j indeed he was prudent a> to resign, but it is kuown 

thought auperior in them to an; arlor that (he ivaii he receired from the com- 

that -bad appeared ainca the days of pan; amounted allogetlier to upwarda 

Beard, (heir original representatiTe, of SOtXl, 

Dignum wai decidedly a bad ador. To He. G. Dodd the public were 
or rather no actor a( all ; yet, frani his first indebted for the idea of steam pas- 
vocal powers, be for many years held a sage-boala from London to Margate 
respectable situation at the theatre. At and Ririimond ; he prevailed on a party 
Vauihall, at concerts, and at public of tradesmen to purchase an old steam. 
dinners, be was also exceedingly popu- boat called the Margery, which was 
lar. Of his intellectual superiorily, brought rrom Scotland, altered and 
brilliant wit, and splendid converaationat adapted for the purpose, and llie name 
talent, many highly amiuing anecdotes changed to the liiames. This was fol. 
might be gleaned. lowed by the building of the Victory, 

Amidstallhisludicrouseccentricities, Sods of Commerce, and other Margate 

he was an amiable, good-natured, jally steam-boats ; but his continuance with 

fellow. He married, many years ago, tJiis connection was of short dum^on. 

Hiss Rennet, the daughter of an attor- and he had the mortification of seeing 

able accession of fortune. After ber of Ifa a navigable rivers in Great Britain, 

death, so greatly did her loss prey upoD with fame and credit to oAers; hut 

his mind, that be was for tome time in without these, or, what wsi infinitely of 

a state of mental derangement. An. more consequence, i-molument to liim- 

other of his family distreaaes proved, for self The want of encouragement to 

a time, very severe. A married daugh. his last Invention of eitinguishing acn- 

ter of bis. who lived in the neighbour- dental fire on board vetsela B( sea, 

hood of Islington, had her infant son which, by men of nautical eiperience, ■ 

carried off in an extraordinary manner, bad been much approved, eonlributed 

by a Mr. Rennet, a relation by her greatly (o depress his sjarits; and to 

mother's side. The child'was ultimately those who formerly knew, and lately 

recoverad; and Rennet was apprehend- met him, there was an evident aberro- 

ed, tried, convicted, and transported for (ion of intellect. 
ibeoffence. On the 17th of September he was 

DIgnum had long retired from the brought before the Lord Mayor from 

stage, in easy circumstan^. He was the Oiltspur Street Compter, and took 

the composer of several plea^og hal- his place amongGt olher paupers, look^ 

ladi, and he published, by subscription, ing as wretched and destitute as any of 

a collection of popular vocal muuc . — . them. He had ineen found in a state of 

MoTttkbf Uagaane, intoiication on thepreceding night, and 

DODD, Mr. George, civil engineer, appeared to «u9er most dreadfully in bis 

and the original designer of Waterloo nerves from constanthalHtsof drinking. 
bridge, September SSii, in Giltspur The Lord Mayor asked him some kind 

Street Compter, aged about 44. — This questions, but he was relucUnt to state 

able, but unfortunate individual, vras particulars, and spoke wildly of hope 

•on of Mr, Ralph' Dodd, the projector deferred and of promises forgotten. 
of Vauihall bridge, the South-London His only request was to be sent back lo 

valer-works, the Tunnel at Gravesend, the Compter for one week's support, 

the' Surrey canal, and various other after which be should, he hoped, hsve 

wolki. Ilie works of his son were of the power of rallying and projecting 
a similar complexion, flike beneficial lo new systems of lif^. His request was 

the public, but litl|e productive to his cheerfully granted, and the Lord Mayor 
own fortunes. Having revived the idea directed that he should be placed under 
of the Strand bridge, which was flnt the care of Mr, Box, the surgeon of the 
proposed in 176S, in Gwynn's " I«n. prison. Upon his return to the Compter, 
don and Westminster improved," lie he was conducted to the infirmary, and 
was, on its being seriously undertaken, some medicines were ordered (o be given 
eppoiuled the reddant engineer, with a to him. This order poor Dodd would 
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Wit obey. He uid, ■■ What! gi*e me 

ptmoat No, if I UD to die, I will not F.- 
be itutnimvutal to mjr own death, — I 

woa'tt^e poison." Tha inlnference FERBERS, the Bight Hon. Sir 

of Mr. Teague, the keeper, was of no Robert Sbirle;, lerenth Earl, and Vis- 

Biail — be woulddrink anythingeicept count Tamwortfa, and thirteenth Ba- 

the pinaon they called medidne. lie ronetof Staunton Haroldl, in Leicester- 

lingered for a week, wben, comptetelj lenhire, F. S. A. in May; at Hastings 

nbaiuted, ha luok into death. A aged TO. His Lordship waabom Sept. 

coroner's ioqueat returned ta their rer- 31, ItSS, the ridest son of Robert the 

diet: "Diedbythe tiulationof God." lale Earl, by Catherine, daughter <tf 

Mr. Oeot^e Dodd was diminutive in Rowland Cotton, of Etwalt in Deiby- 

ttature, obliging in ius mannen, and, shire, Esq. He is said to have recNTed 

till latterly, of very livelj' addre**. He hii education in High Street, Maiyle- 

took always an actiTe part in the elec- bone, where his bther, then ■ yonnger 

tion for Berwick, in which, from family brother, resided on a small fortune. He 

, he bad some intlueace. afterwards went abroad, and lived fbc 



His faults were improvidence, and loo aome years in foreign coiuitries. . Hit 

alight a regard for the future; thus Lordship succeeded his father in his 

his life, according to his circumstances, honoursio 1737, and was^wice married, 

was ctiequered; bis talenta were con- Gistly, March 19, liTB, t& Mks Eliza' 

aiderable, and, when his projects met beth Frentise, by whom hehad issuean 

CDCOun^ement, bis industry was unre. only son, Robert Sewallis, Viscount 

nutting. He has left a son and dau^- Tamworth. wbo married in 1800, the 

tar. — Gaitleinaa'M itagaaae. Hon. Sophia- Caroline Curion, daughter 
of Lord Scarsdaie, but died s. p. 1. in 
18ii4. Having lost his first Countess 

E September 14, 1799, the Earl mar- 
ried on that day fortnight, Elizabetii, 

EDWABDS, Bichard, M. D, FeU youngest daughter of WrigbtsonMuodj, 

low of&e Royal College of PbyiiciBUS, of Markealon, in Derbyshire, Esq, and 

and a magistrate for Cornwall ; Sep- sister la EVancis Hundy, Esq. now 

tember 19, at Falmouth, aAer a prcf- M.P. for that county. This lady died 

tracted i linen. — Dr. Edwards was the in February last. 

third son of the late Mr. John Edwards, The late Earl never at all interrered 

lor many years managing partner of in public affairs ; but ivas very expert 

the Comisti Copper Company, and a i ' 
gentleman of great sOength of under- 

ataoding and integrity of principle, i , 

Tfae deceased graduated at Pembroke he csthe to nis estates, taey were, we 

College, Oiford. M. A. 1801, B. nnd lielieve, very much disarranged. His 

D. H. 1B02; and at first settled in Lordship soon re-instated tliem, added 

Ixindon, where he ddivered lectures on considerably to bis landed property, nod 

chemistry at St. Bartholomew's boapital, died eitremely rich in personals. He 

and filled Ibe office of censor at the had a great taste for building, and had 

CoU^eafPhyaidant. He removed into at one time sis mansians in different 

his native county about 1808, and front parls of the country. His chief seat in 

that time to his death continued to re- Leicestershire was at Staunton Harold, 

aide at Falmouth. tbe largest and mast elegant display of 

Dr. Edwordsunited great natural la- Grcdan architecture in that county. It 

lents and tbe most varied aoquiremenu. is a light and elegant structure ; the 

He vras tboroughly acquainted with his chief front afler Palladio, and backed 

profession, and excelled as a chemist by a fine wood, in contrast with a wild 

and practical mechanic. His habits heath at a due distance, and a variety of 

were active, iadustrious, and benevo- beautiful scenery surrounds it. An- 

lent,fais manners mildand unassuming; other seat at Bake#ile in Leicestershire, 

and In private life there was a. peculiar bis Lordship entirely built, about 1785; 

playfulness in his demeanour which en- and at present it is possessed by Mr. 

deared him to all wbo were numbered Jolifle, in right of his late wife, who was 

among his associates. — GenlUman't a daughter of Earl Ferrers by his second 

liagaane. lady. 
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" Tb« tvoUj of Sfttriey," ajt Mr. 
bnrtoa, in hU MS. additions to the 

I^eicGscenluTTf " is of great anliquit^^ 
of an ancienl Saion line long before the 
conquear, ivhidi, if there vru no other 
pioirf, the very Saion mune* uaed by 
tbem about the time of the conqueit [aa 
Sewsl, Fulcber, Eldred, imd the like}, 
' irould fully l«itily. Ttinr inatchES were 
eminent, » with the hein of Wolde. 
liefe, BrvMe, Bamet, Staunton, Loret, 
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note." In Ihe libriry of Staunton, the 
pedigree of Shirley meuurei nearly 
fbrty teel, and on it are richly embla- 

and pottraiu of lfai> noUe family, with 
capiouaabMractsofMreral oftbeir willi, 
deeds, &c. Otbt the pordi of the old 
mansion at Rakedale, (built about 16S9, 
and now a farm-bouH), remaias a large 
coat of arms carved in stone, with no 
lew than fifty quarterings. TLa late 
Lord Ferren had a conaiderable Caste 
tm genealogical and heraldic pursuits ; 
and woH particularly well-fJiilled in the 
hiMory of lui own family. This taste 
led his Lordthip to be Tery asristant to 
Mr, Nichids, when eompiliog the ac- 
count of the Shirley Funily in hia ela- 
borate " History of Leieestenhit*!'" — 
To Earl Ferrers, Mr. Nichols dedicated 
-one of hia volumM ; and in 1795, in 
anticipation of his Lordship's asiislitncc, 
Mr. Nicboli tfautacknantedgeihi>obli. 
ligations: — "Earl Ferrers has per- 
BODEdly condescended to allenale my 
labours, by eitracts from the original 
ragitlen of Bredon Priory, by copie* of 
deeda and aeala in h[i own archivefl, 
and 1^ the moat copioui pedigree I bare 
eter yet leen." Some years afterwanlB, 
wlien Mr. Nichols came to describe the 
Hundred! of East and West Goscote, 
he was not disappointed id his eipecta- 
tions of !■■ Lordship's effectual aasist- 
ance. He cberred his labour* by his 
personal attentiona at bis dilFereiit seats 
in the county of Leicester, opened his 
stores to hia researches, and commuai- 
Cated much interesting information, as 
the reader will be cotinnced by consult- 
ing the third volume of " Leiceater- 
sliire," in which wirt he found very 
ample pedigrees and much curioui mat- 
ter relative to all #ie bisnchei of thu 
Shirley family. His lordship also con- 
tributed several engranngs of his seats, 



the embelltshment of the i 

His hrother -in-law, Mr. Mundy.aod 
Mr> Smedley, are lell hii Lordship's 



•xecntoia. Hie Eari baa left a la^ 
personal property to a ftvoutite young 
lady, one of several illegitimate cbihlreD 
of hit son, the late Viscount Tamworth. 

'Hie Sari is succeeded in his titlea 
and estates by bis only brother, tba 
Hon. Washington Shirley, now eighth 
Eai\ Ferrers. — Gtnllenen'i Magaidiie. 

FLETCHER, William, Esq. Dee. 
37, 189G ; at his house, Clareodon 
Street, Oirord, in his 8Ttb year. Mr. 
Fletcher was senior partner in the Ox- 
ford Old Bank, and was a gendemai 
distingaidied in all the ralstions of life, 
by the strictest integrity, the soundest 
judgment, and the most uniform beoA- 
vokence. The good opinion oF ins fel- 
low eitiaens bad conferred upon him the 
Aldernian's gown in 17(18, and had 
placed him three times in the civic chair, 
in 1782, lT9«,and 1809. In Uie div 
charge of all these duties, be • 
once firm and courteous, t 
upon these, as upon all odiisr occasioDi, 
the most pacilic disposilioD with the 
most conscicntiauB adherence Co his own ~ 

remembered, that he had to act in timee 
of great 'political agitauou, and when it 
was important that a magistrate should 
be forward to avow, as well as bithfal 
to maintain, the principles of the consti- 

Mr. Fletcher was always among the 
lint to come forward in support of those 
public measures, wbicb be deemed con- 
ducive to the good of his oouutry, and 
to the stability of il 



Oalut 

benevolence, or rather, the considerate 
nature of his benevolence ; to be charis- 
ably disposed is one thing, to study liow 
to be charitable in the most service^ilo 
way another : and it was the chatacter- 
istic of Mr. Fletcher's charity, Ib he 
diJigeot Id finding out what be consi- 
dered to be the best ways and means of 
adnunistering to the wanta, comforts, 
and bappinesB of his fellow-creatures. 
This babic i^ pondering upon sorrow la 
its less obvious distresses, and upon po> 
verCy in all the little details of iu wanta, 
led him Co unfrequented paths oEk'-id- 
ness, and to modes of charitable doDa- 

would never have thought of, and one 
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leoce, and th« BTocationt of bia bnuDMs buried there, ind in the gnft *hich he 

and his duties, Mr. Flcleber found op- had long before prepmred foi bimielf in 

portunilies to pursue, and with considn. the puiBh church. 

able succes) aome anliqiuriin enquirias A) a nun of buuaea, Mr. Fletcher 

respecting the countiei of Oifoid and «iu clear, eiict, and punctuaL To all 

B^f, hanug made gome mteresting mthin (he dicle of his acquaintance. 

coDectioiu tot the illuMratioo of the friendihip.orcannecdoD.hewaacaodid, 

topognphf of thoie countieB. It may sincere, and kindly aSectioned. Hr. 

be iniponant to add, lliat Ibef are now Flalcber neier having been tnarried, be 

in the pwemion of hi* nepbew, Tbo- made his nearest and dearest reUtJoua 

Du* Robinioi], Esq. of the Oxford Old the objects of his patn-nal regard. But 

Bank. tlul which completed the cbaiscter of 

The aame lore of autlquiif led bini this Chiiiiian philsDthropiiE, was his 

into a line of enquiry, wbicb when be humilitj. We^th, office, high reputa- 

•Dtered upon it, waa leas pursued than it tion, and aniveisal esteem, were not for 

is at present; he made large collections a moment able to change the lowlineaa 

of antjenl stained, or painted glass, upon ofhia heart; and sopredous in his ejei 

a vaiietj of subjects in sacred and pro- was the garb of humility, that he, who 

bne history, boaldrj, and portraiture; bad always womitsogracefullythrough 

and he waa as munificent in giving, as life, srished to indicste even after death 

be was diligent in collecting and pre- how much be priaed it, by leaving it aa 

aerviug, wlBt bad escaped the ravages his request, that hia remains from the 

of time and the fury of fonatidsu. Out hearse Co the grave might be^borne on 

of these (sllections, he formed (by a tlic bier, and be covered with the pall of 

■ymmeCrical arrangement of the several the parith. — Ctntleman'i Xfngaiaae. 

Iuecea)somelargeandsplendidwindoirs, FURLONG, Thomas, 'Esq, July 

IWD of which be presented to (lie Uni- S5th ; at his lodgings in Dublin, 

veraity of Oifonl, and placed in the Irish literature has sustained a severe 

tower of the Picture Gallery; to which, loss by the premature fate of this gende- 

be also contributed original portraits of man. Among hia eountrynien, he 

Ktary, Queen of Scots, and Jjord Bur- ranked high as a poet, and it was fondly 

leigh; other windons he gave to the imagined by hia frienda — among whom 

Curators of the Bodleian; one, entirely be numbered nearly every man of worth 

composed of the Oseney Abbey glasa, and talent in Irtland — tlut time alone 

to Uw Dean and Chapter of Chriat waa wanted to develope more fully thorn 

Oiunfa ; fbr which acts of mtuiiflcence talents which bad even thus early re- 

berecmved the thaoka of (boie learned flectedlustreuponhischaracter. Though 

bodies. not auffldently known in England, It 

He also presented a suit of windows cannot be out of place here to give a 

of painted glass to Ibe church of Tarn- brief memoir of this ■■ son of aong," 

ton, B village in the vicinity of Oxford, who had, in despite of untoward dr- 

foT which, from early recollections, be cumstancea, at the early age of thirty, 

alwsya felt a strong attachment. It had secured himself a conspicuoua place in 

happened (hat in hSa infancy he had the literary annals of Ireland. 

been nursed in that village, where lie Mr. Furlong vaa bom at a place 

also passed the first year of hii child- called Searavalsh, widiin three mile* of 

bood, and hence arose that kindness, and Enniscorthy, in Weiford, His father 

those multiplied proofs of it, which that was a thriving larmer, and gave him an 

placeanditainhsbitantsevereipericDced education suitable to a youth intended 

firom him. For, be^es the gifts of the for the counting-house; and at fourteen 

windows, he new pewed and paved, and he was bound apprentice to a respectable 

otherwise improved the churiji ; be also trader in the Iri^ metropolis. The 

built a substantial alone house for Ibe ledger, however, had less attrscdon for 

parish clerk, with a school-room adjoin, him than (be Muses; but though ha 

ing ; every year of his life be used to " lisped ia numbers," he did not let 

bestow alms in a vaiiety of ways upon hia pasuon for poetry interfere with hia 

young and old, and he has bequeathed more useful and more important duties, 

by will'Serend legacies and benefactiane Through life he retained itie friendship 

to individuals, or for permanent pur- of his employer; and when that gentl^ 

pose* at that place. This force of local man died, some years ago. Mr. I^rlong 

at(achni£nl and early aasociatiDUa still lamented his fate ia a pathetic poenira. 
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n general ipoke loudly io praiie of Ids 
lalenti. His Ijricid compositioDi at- 
FurioDg culdrated polite literature with Mined gre^ popuUritj — they were 
Ibe most jadvfaligable induilry; and aungattbe pimio, and chanted b; the 
lODg before the expiratiori of ha ap- unmuBical lirens of tbe acreeta. At 
prenticeihip he had beromea contributor length it wat hit good fortUDe to be en- 
to vaiiouB periodical publications in gaged on a work of mora decided in^ 
London and Dublin. Hi* deTOtioa porlance. Mr. Hardiman, author of 
to the forbidden Nine did not escape tbe Hutary ofGalaay, &c. baving pro- 
some of those sages who have aninttioc' jected the publication of the remains of 
live abhorrence of poetry. Tbey re- the Irish Bards, Furlong undertocA to 
buked the young bard ; but be was oot translate the songi of the celebrated 
to be deterred iTom his favourite pursuit; CarolBD. These lie completed; and by 
and he wrote a VinScation of Poehy i the kindness of Mr, Joseph Robins, the 
in the exordium to which he thus ad- intimate friend of tbe deceased, we are 
drases one of these otatruiiTe frieuds : enabled to give tbe origins! of tbe far. 
„-,,., , .... , famedsoniiof JfDUv.^>tare, ail 
"Gordoml, Bo!..d,r»ral.lJi, ,,, Mr. Rulong. fram 0- J 
"* * Ur^ii/, now in the press- 



Range yonder rocks, and n 

tbe wind; 
Or, if its motions own uiother'a will. 
Walk to the beach, and bid the waves 

be still; 
In newer orbits let the planets run, 
a cloud of daAneia o'er 



Oh ! Mary dear, bright peerless flower, 

Pride of the plains of Nair ; 
Behold me droop, through each dull 



Hese may obe; tbee, bat tbe Sery 






The cuckoo's notes I lore to hear, 
When summer warms the skies. 
When fresh the banks and brakes ap- 
pear. 
And flowers around us rise : 
That blithe bird sings her song so 

And she sings when the sunbeams 



which did not, 
whole time. H 
thebUl 

" Where Fame'j 
afar;" 



now began to essay 
proud temple shines 



Her voice is sweet — but, Mary dear, 

Nat half so sweet as thine! 
From town to town I've idly strsy'd, 

I'ra wander'd many a mile ; 
I've met with many a blooming maid, 

Andown'd her charms the while — ■ 
I've gued on some that then sccm'd 
fair — 

But when thy looks I see, 
I find there's none thst can compare. 

My Mary dear, with thee!" 

„ Mr. Furlong had also in the press 

clever parodies, which, though addressed when be died, a poem of some length, 

lo local subjects, generally found their entitled the Doom of Derrnat, whiA, 

way into the columns of tbo London we understand, will be published ira- 

joumals. In the same year, he became mediately. The MS. was warmly en- 

B contributor to SMni'i London, and logised by Maturin. 

IhMin Maganne. His reputation now Mr, Furlong was b man of the moat 

stood so high, that his name was often amiable and inoffensive manners. Every 

coupled with that of Moore at convivial one who knew him loved him ; and 

meetings in Dublin; the Irish literati though many in Dublin felt, on some 

courted his society, and his couDtrymm occasions, the keeonen of his satire, Ui 



published the Muanthrape, a didactic 
poem, and contributed largely to tbe Wrsu 
Monthly Magaaw^ In 1SQ2, he pro- 
jected the ifew IritJi Masaidnei and in 
1635, when the Manung RegiUer waa 
started. Furlong wroti 
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AtBtb tm luncDled b; all, and bia 
funeral atteaded by tbe firvt cliaractera 
among tbe oppgule puUea. — Literary 



GENT, Mm. Iliomui August; at 
the raidence of ber busband, Thomm 
Gent, Esq. Docton' Commons. Mn, 
Gent waa well known for her high at- 



fint Earl of Narwich and Baron Gordon 
of HuntlEjr, county Gloucester; Baron 
Beauchamp of Bletwe by writ oF I3G3, 
and Baron Mordaunt of Turvey by 
writ of 1532; K.T, ; Keeper of tbe 
Great Seal of Scotland, Chancellor of 
KEng'i College, Aberdeen ; Hervditary 
Keeper of InTemesa Cutle ; and F. R. S. 



! 17; a 



his r 



1 Moun 



» lectur 



Her c 



on Ibe Pbydology of the eiteinal tenin 
was a perfect model of elegaot cumpo. 
sitjon and refined uratary. Her deatli 
loiA place after a monlh of serere suf. 
fering, which she bore nilb aingulsr 
fortitude and Ibe mobt pious resignation. 
— Literary Gaxette. 

GIFFAKD, the Hon. Sr Ambrose. 
Hardingc, Knt. Chief Justice of Cey- 
lon; April .1G; aged 55; onboard the. 
Lady Kennaway East-Indiaman, in hii 
way from India on leave of absence. 

This gentleman was descended from 
en ancient Devonshire family, and was 
the eldest son of John Giflard, Esq. of 
Dublin, by Sarah, daughter of William 
Morton, Esq. of the county <if Wexford, 
He received bia name from his relation 
Counsellor Ambrose Harding. He 
studied at the Temple, and was af. 
pointed Chief Justice at Ceylon, about 
1819. He possessed a literary taste, 
and printed whilst at Ceylon a Tolumo 
of Poems, Some specimens of his 
muse are published in the " Traditions 
■nd Recollections of tbe Ber. Mr. Fot- 
whele. " — Gentleman'i Magaane. 

GOOD, John Mason, M.D, F.R.S. 
Jan, S ; at the house of his daughter, 
Shepperlon, Middlesex ; in the sixty- 
third year of his age We had pre- 
pared a brief memoir of Dr. Good, but 



we regret the Jess as we hope in our 
next volume to be enabled to give a 
circu mstaDiial account of this genllemaQi 
so distinguished by the extent and ac- 
curacy of bis knowledge, and by tlie 
facility with which he communicated it 

GOllDON, the Moat Noble Alex- 
ander Gordon, fourth Duke of, sCTenth 
Marquis of Huntley, twelfth Earl of 
Huntley Earl of Eniie, Viscount of 
Iniemess, Lord Badenoch, Lochaber, 
Slrathaven, Balmore, Auchiodoun.Gar- 
tbie, and Kincardine, and premier 
Marquis in tlie Peerage of Scotland j 



Street, Berkeley Squa 

This illustrious nobleman was bom 
June the 18th, 1T43 (O.S.), the eldert 
son of Cosmo George the third Duke, 
and K.T., by Lady Catherine Gordon, 
only daughter of his brolhcr-in-law 
William second Earl of Aberdeen, by 
his second wife I.ady Susan Murray, 
daughter of John first Duke of Atholl.* 
He suci-eeded his father AuguatS, 1752, 
when only nine yeara of age, and con- 
sequently ei^oyed the family titles and 
estates for nearly serenly-Gve years. 
He was educated at Eton ; and in 1762 
and ITe3 travelled abroad, and visited 
Italy, with bis next brother Lord WiU 
liam. In 1759 be raised tbe BStb 
regiment of foot for the service of go- 
vernment, taking acaplaia's commission 
in it, and leaving the command to hii 
step father, General StaatsLong Morris, 
l^his regiment wai disbanded at the 
Peace. In 1778 and 179.1 bis Grace 
raised fencible regiments, under his own 
command as colonel. He was first 
elected one of the representative Feeri 
of Scotland on a vacancy, Oct, 1, 1767; 
and he was re-chosen at every gener^ 
election (I7G8, 1774, and 17B0), M 
raised to a British Peerage in 1T84. 

On the 25th of the same October, he 
was married, at Ayton, in Berwickshire, 
to Jane, second daughter of Sir William 
Maxwell, of Monreitb, county Wigton, 
Bart, by Madeline daughter of William 
Blair of Blair in Ayrshire. 

The Duke of Gordon was invested 
with tbe Order of the Tliislle in 177^ 
and was at the lime of his death tbe 
second knight in seniority, the Duk« - 
of Clarence being tbe first. On the 
12lh of July, 1784, he was created 
Earl of Norwich and Baron Gordon of 
HunlJey, the former of those title* 
having expired in 1777 with his father's 
first cousin Edward, ninth Duke of 
Norfolk. His Grace was appointed 

• Tbe Earl of Aberdeen became the 
Duke of Gordon's brother-in-law by 
marrying, as his third wife, Lady Ann* 
Cordon, the Duke's sister. 
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Keeper of tb* QmX Seal ef ScolUnd, pItniUtloni and plearare-grouiidi, md 

Julj 111 1794, which office be ruigoed remored tbemutl town of Fochaben. 

on tbe change of minittry in IBoe, but which wu unpleoHDllj comiguoua, to 

he wu reatored April 11, ISOT, and i mile's diMance. Tlie present town is 

continued in it tiU bit derease. He erected oa a pUn of peculiar neaCngas, 

wai iIhi Lord Lieutenant of the coBOtj having a iquare in tbe centre, and 

of Aberdeen, but rengned that post to itreeta entering at right-anglea ; it 

hii Eon tbe Marqtua of Huntley in ii a ihriTing and inereaiing burgh. 

1B06. Of the Duke of Gordon, Lord 

Having loit hia Ducheii, lo ccle- Kaim« remarked, in 17T0, that he 

brated for her beauty and talenti, in might jnatlj be conndered the greatest 

1BI3, the deceaied married serondlj, tnbjeEt in Britain, not from the ei- 

in Aagust 1830, Dfrs. Chiittie, a lad; lent of hii rent-roll, but from the 

of about forty yeara of age, and by number of people dependent on hia 

whom be already had one ton and three control and protection. A ulmon- 

daughleri. No isaue followed the flihery on the riier Sprey produced 

marriage ; and the lady died io July, many Ihouiandi a year to bis Grace ; 

18S0. and macb of hit wealth proceeded from 

Tlie Duke of Gordon waa natur^y hii woodi at Glenmore, die produce of 

retired, and almoat bathful in tiia man. which »a» generally purchaied by a 

nerA ; but yet capabia of sinning in company oF merchanta at Hull. 

■oclely. At a recent meeting of tbe The Duke'e cbHdren were: t. Lady 

Highland Society of Scotland, the Charlotte, tnarried 1799, to Charln, 

chairman, Lord Aberrromby, in allud- fourth and late Duke of Richmond and 

ing to bii Grace's death, remarked Lennox, K. G. ; S. Geoige, (now 

that, " during a long end nnostentatioui Duke of Gordon), born in 1770, who 

life, he wa> diatinguiabed by a sincere hai been known by the title of Xai' 

love of his country, and an anxious qui* of Huntley, and who was sum' 

desire to promote iU inlerests and wet- moned to parliament in his iatber'a 

&re. Few men had courted popularity barony of Gordon in 1807 ; S. Lady 

less, yet few hod attained it m ■ greater Madelina, married ficA in 1769, to Sir 

degree ; he was beloved and eitecmed Robert ^nctair, of Stavenstoo, in tba 

by hisnuDieniuslenantry,amongwbom county of Haddington, Bart; and, 

he constantly resided, and who looked Sdly, in 1S05, to Charles Fysche Fali- 

up tobim aiafriendand protecltr."— mer, of Locklcy Park, Berks, Esq. 

In politics the Duke in general voted M. P. for Readmg; 4. Lady Susan, 

with the Piu administration, and s«p- manied in 1793, to William, ffUi and 

ported ministers on tbe Regency ques- present Duke of Mancbeater ; 5. Lady 

tion. From his youth he was attached Louisa, married in 1797, to Charlea, 

to the aporu of tbe field, was celebrated second and last Maiquia Comwaliis; 

for his Highland grcyhouoda, and, to 6, Lady Geor^na, who became, in 

secure constant sport, made use of a I BOS, tbe second wifb of John, siittl 

telegraph, Io ascertain the haunts of the and present Duke of Bedford; T. Lard 

stag. He also kept hawks for the diver- Alexander, a Captain in the 59lh foot, 

UOD of falconing. About twenty yean who died in 1 805. All the daughten 

ago, when riding a Highland pony on survive their father. His two brothers 

a shooting excursion, he fell and looka and three siaten are all deceased, the 

his (high i but he completely recovered last surviting being Lord William, 

from tba accident. who died May 1, leSS. 

There vaa attoUier object nhicfa The Duke's death woj a ludden 

much required his Grace to reside fn occurrence. Notwithstanding his ad- 

tbe country; he undertook the re- *anced age, be enjoyed eicellent bealtl^ 

edification of hia principal Scnttiah and had been as Ikr as Clapham Com- 

maosion, Gordon Castle, in the county mon on the day of his death, whicb 

of Moray, ThismagniGcent structure, tookplaceat balf-paat ten p.m. His 

formed of free-stone, was built at an Groce'a remains were laid in state ttt 

immeuse eipence, and the principal two days at Holyrood Hoase, and 

front is one of tlie largest in Great 

Brilain.* He laid out with tsate the 

- atruction of property. The late Dakc's 
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_ _ JU Ioten«d in Elgin CatlwdnL 

— Cmlinwm'j JUivauiw. Ittuca 8,300 

GUILDFORD, the Right Hon. SaaU Mbu» 17,439 

FrederiEk Nortli, iiflh Eul of, wveoth Cerigo 8,146 

BkroD Guildfonl, in Surrey, Knight 
Gnnd Cm** of tbe Order of St. MU 
chMl and St. George, Chancellor of 

tba Uui*er(it]F of the lonimn JiUndi, iag> of educaLlon are tfaui diipenied, 

Harcditary High Steward of Buiburj, colleges hare bceo. eatibliBhed for the 

Jtdot CbBmberloiD of the Exchequer youog Dobility, who were atnolutelj 

TaUj Court, D. C, L. and F. H. S. destitute of all knowledge. The Greek 

October 14, at (be bouu of his sister, jnUoit, vhich has hitlierto been spoken 

tbe CountcH Dowager of Sheffield, in in (he Ionian Islands, ii graduslly 

Portland Place, aged 61. changiog into tbe more eleKunl and 

llus amiable peer waa the third and copious language of con linentai Greece, 

youngest loa of Frederick, tbe second A library ha* aUo been e8(ablislied by 

£4rl, K. O. and celehraled minister. Lord Guildford i and, although it has 

by Anne, daughter end tole beireES of eiisted but two jenn, it contains above 

George ^kc. Esq, He wai a student 30,000 volumes of select authors, most 

of Cfariit-church, Oiford, and was of them f^ontribuled by the noble Lord. 

created D. C. L. July 5, 1T9S. He Wbelber tbe in&nt institution will fall 

became a Fellow of (be Koyal Sodely witbiufounder, or obtain other patrons. 

In lT94i and be was a Member of the remains to be proved. Applications 

Eum£lian Club, at the Blenheim To. will probably be made to tbe liberality 

Tern, of whicb John Ash, M. D. was of the British government. 

Iireaident, and Sir Joshua Reynolda His Lordship succeeded to the family 

•Dd several distinguished individuals titlea on the decease of his brother 

were members.* Through hit father'* Francis, in Jan. ISIT i and, having. 

interest he obtained the patent place died unmarried, has le(i them to devolve 

«f one of the ChomberlaiD* of (ha on his first couun, the Rev. Franci* 

Telly Court, which office, by act of North, Prebendary of Wincbeater, and 

parliuneDt, ei[Nm with bim ; and Master of (be Hoapitol of &. Cross, tbe 

•lu that of Comptniller of the Cus* eldest son of the late Bi^op of Win. 

torn* of the Port of Londoa. Oo cheiter. The new peer, wiiQ succeeds to 

his appointment to (lie latter office, ■ property of 1 8,OO0J^ a year, resigns the 

.io 1794, be retigned the rqtreirntstioa prebend, but retains the mtatership. —• 

of tbe family borough of Banbury, to Genlietnan'M Uagaaiu. 
which he had acceded on his eldest 
brother'* coming to tbe Earldom (wo 

years before. Tliat short period was iii 
tbe oidy time he sat in tbe House of 

Commons, being soon after appointed HAMILTON, the Right Hon< 

Oovemor oF &7kin. There he ac' Lord Archibald, brother to the Duke 

quired an easy fortune, and during his of Hamilton, and M. P. for the county 

stay made a (our of tbe island, acrom- of Lanail, Sept. 4, at his residence ia 

panied by tbe Rev. James Cordiner, the Upper Mall, Hammenmitli, aged 

. who, in 1 SOT, published a " Description 58. 

at Ceylon," in two volumes quarto. His Lordship was (he younger son 

Having *ul>*equent)y been sent by of Archibald, tbe late and ninth Duke, 

, government on ■ miuuon to the Ionian by Lady Harriet Stewart^ daughter of 

Jslanda, his liberal efforts iniroduced Aleiander, seventh Earl of Galloway. 

, there a syslcni of education, which hat Having been educated at Eton, lie was 

been productiveofthefallowing resul(s, first relumed to parliament as repre- 

, , , , u ... -. •.!. I n. .1 lentative of tbe county of Lanark in 

'•^ Inh^^ *h»U n^b. j80a, and he continued in tliat honour. 

Cephaloni«.4.;«.7 2 157 '^^.l^^rvtw^rfT;^!:^':;'? 

' "M be published " Tbougbtai 



Formatian of tbe late and present 
* See NicboU'i l.itenTy Anecd.ii.6S8. Administrations," advocating the cauM 
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of Ma {Hend Mr. Fox. When the he exiled big ftmilf arannd him ; ■nil, 
charges against Lord Melville, upmi having read and eipouiided to them tbs 
which (D impeaclimelil was sutne- Ittb chapter of Ibc S^stletotbe Eph». 
quenllj foanded, were originall; aians, from the £thlo tlw ISth Tcne, be 
brought forward, I^ord Archibald ob- said, "Ishallnotlongbewith fou — lam 
Krved "that no one Scotch member leaving ;ou — but God will ilill be with 
had ipolieD aguaat the alleged ncfaiiou* jou." He hwl acarcelj uttered ibeaa 
conduct of his couotrjiniaD, and tliat he words, when he leaned Inck in his chair, 
rose only for the purpose of declaring and eipired, « thougb be had fallea 
that it was disapproved by the Scottish asleep, without a sigb ; some time, ia- 
nation." At the time of the inqniry deed, elapsed before those who stood 
into tbe conduct of Queen Caroline, he aitiund him were aware that the spirit 
was one of her Majesty's wannest par- had departed. It was at three o'clock 
tisant, B line of conduct very natural, in the afternoon i April Gth) that be ar- 
as his sister. Lady Anne, was (lie rivedathome, and at tenminulea brfore 
^een's prime satellite. Lord Arehi. eight be died. 

iMld has more than once received the As a preacher. Dr. Hawker vrasei* 
thanks of the county of Idnark for his ceedingly popular; and, in his occa- 
independeni conduct ta parliament ; rionel visits to Ibe metropolii, he drew 
and few, indeed, of the members from such crowded congregations that ttie 
Scotland paid greater attention to every limb) amd lites of hM auditory wen 
branch of business connected with that frequently endangered. He was the 

part of Greet Britain Genlkman'i founder of many charities ; he was be- 

Magatdnt. nignant and affecdonatc to t31. 

HAWKER, the Rev. Dr., at Tlj- Dr. Ilawker was Ibe author of— aeve- 
mouth, April 6th. ral Sermons on tbe Divini^ of Christ, 

Dr. Hawker was educated at Mag- 1792 ; Evidence of a Plenary In^nr- 
dalen College, OifDrd; and fbr the ation, 1T93; Sermons on the Divhiity 
long period o^A**? jeata, previously to and OperatiauB ofthe Holy Gho8t,]794j 
his decease, he had been vicar of the Misericordia, i^S5 ; Christian's Pocket 
parish of Charles the Martyr, at Ply* Companion, 1797; Sermon^ I79T ; 
mouth. He was one of those clergymen Youth's Catechism, 1T9S; SpecJBienBof 
who assume the epithet of evangelical. Preaching, ISO! ; Life of W. Coombes 
He has always been conspicuous among IHOa; hisownWorksc«mptetein6vols., 
his class ; and numerous are tbe con- IBOS ; Life and Writings of the Rev. 
iroversiei in which he baa, at dilftrent H. Tanner, ISOT ; Two Letters to a 
times, engaged with bis brethren of tbe Banister, ISOS; Letter to W, Hale, 
church. in Defence of the Female Fenilentiaiy, 

Dr. Hawker had been for some time ISIO; the Bible, vrith a Commentaiy, 
in a declining slate. Aware, as it is 1816 ; the Poor Man's Commentary ob 
said, of his approaching end, and urged the New Testament, IB16i Ac — 
by a wish once more to see his daughter, Monlhfy Magaiane. 
Mrs. Ball, who was confined by indis- HAYGARTH, John,M.D. P.R.S. 
position at Totness, he, contrary to the London ; F. R. and M. S, Edinbu^; 
advice of his medical friends, went to and Member of the American Acsdemy 
that tovm, from Plymouth, about a of Arts and Sciences; June lodi, at 
fortnight l>efbre bis death. His iirength Lamhridge House, near Bath : aged ST. 
was greatly impaired by the journey; This eminent physidan was born in 

and, on reaching Ivy.bridge, on his way Garsdale, a retired ndley of Xorkshire, 
home, hefelt the tide of liA ebbing fast, in IT-JO. After a good classical edu. 
" My lime is drawing near," tnid he; cation at the grammar sdiool of Sed- 
" be 'quick — put on additional bones, bergh, he procMded to St. John's Col- 
or I shall not reach home alive \ " In lege, Cambridge, and took the d^rea 
accordance with his wish, additional of M.B. in 1766. He soon after set- 
borses were put to the carriage ; but, tied at Chester, where for t)uny-an« 
afUr proceeding for a short time at a years he enjoyed an eitensiTe practice, 
rapid pace, his weaknns so increased and most ably discharged the dnties of 
that it was found impracticable to travel physician to the Infirmary of that city, 
faster than a walk. Reaching home, being elected to that office in I76T, and 
he partook of some refreshment, from retiring in 179S, when he was succeeded 
which Iw derived a temporary revival of by Dr. Thackeray, who has filled tbe 
strength. In tbe course of the evening utuation ever since with equal seal and 
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aUlUy. From Chetter Dr. Hajgwtb Tbe medical work* <rf Dr. Hijgartli 

mDaTcd lo Bath, where he auceenfulJy consiit of " An Inquiiy bow to pre- 

MDtinued his profeoion, ■olongashij Tenlihe Small-pox," 810., 1784. — "A 

health would allow : and where he fol- Sketch of a Plan (o eiterniiiutc the 

lowed up that coun* of active bene- cnauil Small-pox, and to introduce ge- 

Toleuce which he had commenced in neral Inoculation," StoIi. Sto. 1799. 

early life. >■ Two Leiten to John Howard, Eiq. 

To him the whole kingdom is in- on Laiareltua," 1T9S. — "Oflhelma- 

debted for the introduction of a plan ginadon aa a Csuie and as a Cure of 

for wpanUing feier caiea from their Disorders of the Body, exemplified by 

more immediate ctmnectian with public Gctitiuui Tractors and Epidemical Con- 

bospitiia, or for the establiahment of lulsions." Svo., ISOl. — " A Letter to 

what are called Ferer Wards. This Dr. Perdval on tha Preventioa of Id- 

improTemeiit was carried into effect at fectious Feren," Sto., 1801. — A Cli. 

hia recommeniletion, and in conjunc- nical History of Di ica ies , Fart I. of 

tion with hi> colleague Dr. Curry, at Acute Rheumatism, and of the No- 

tbeCbesler Inflnnarf, in I763;andiu dosity oF the Joints," 810., 1805 

utility became so gnierally appreciated ■' Synapsia I^ianaacopaiB Londitien- 

by the medical profeasion, that tbe plat) sis," IBIO. — Bendes sCTeral papers 

was immediately adopted in other hot- communicated to the Fhilotophicat 

pitala, and ia now become uniTcrsal. TransacIioDs and other scientific and 

Dr. LettBom, in his '■ Hints deugn- prafesnonal works. — Of these poblica- 

ed to promote BeDeficence, Teinperanctf tions the first attracted much notice 

and Medical Science," speaks in the upon its appearance, being translated 

highest tnms <^ this and Dr. Hay> into French hy Dr. Da la Roche, and 

garth'a other exertions. Hii remarks into German by Dr, Cappel of Berlin, 

■re riieae : ^e means, however, which it pra> 

" In reflecting upoD the importance poied for (he eitinction of Iba Tariolous 

of the object which Dr. Haygarth has poison were rendered abortive by the 

happily ofected, of stopping tbe pro- aslomshing discoveries of Dr. Jenner. 
greu of infectious f^ers, by a plan Of the '■ Imagrnatian," it may be 

equally simple and efficacious, tbe mind sufficient to nj, that it is alluded to by 

' dwells with pleasure in witnesung tbe Frafeastir Dugald Stewart, in his able 

influence of philanthropy directed by Ditsettatian on ihe Progress of FhilO' 

medical science, in snatching victims of Sophy (Encyclop. Brit. Supp. vol. v, 

contagion from the deleterious air of an pt. i. p, SOO), who considers that thia 

infected chamber, and in preserving volume is one of those which has made 

v4u>le families, with tbe Iriendly nnbae, a valuable addition to tbe nock of well- 

from the insidious poison ready to in- authenticated facts concerning Ihe influ> 

vade every age and rank, and to spread ence of mind upon body. 
ditraSft and death among tbe commu- But the energy of Dr, Haygarth*a 

nity. — In arresting and subduing two mind was not confined to his pri^ssioD. 

poisons (the smail-poi and fever), the His active benerolenee in promoting 

most fatal to the human race, in pam- the education and increasing tbe com- 

pblets, — in unveiling imposture clothed forts of tbe poor, are well known. His 

iatliem^retriciouB garb of bold quackery endeavours upon the former p«nt, wben 

[in his tract on metallic tractors), tbe residing at Chester, are recorded in "A 

philanthropic pbyridan justly acquires Letter addreaaed to Bishop Porieua," 

the q>prob«tion of a grateful public, and Svo., ISIS, in which he also calls the 

with a mind conscious of having de- attention of the public to the state of 

■erred it, is truly rich in its own re- the Feee Schools in the north of Eng- 

ward, as his own sentiments testify. " land; and from the earnestness with 

To him also mankind are indebted which he was wont to solicit the in- 
far an investigation of the nature, terfetence of his Parliamentaiy friends, 
causea, and prevention of contagion, he no doubt contributed in a great de- 
derived flom philosophical principles, gree to the Ule inquiry whicb the Le- 
Tlie facts which be ascertained by a gislature have carried into eflect with 
patient eiamination of this subject, led regard 10 the endowed schools of the 
to the formation of bis " Rule< of kingdom in general. 
Safety," the value of which baa been Hia desire to benefit the community 
■ proved, wherever tbcy have been ad- was also shown in tbe conspicuous part 
opted. be tiMik in the formation of Saving 
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Banki. When the iobibituiti o! Bath flamniator; lUneM. — Mr. Henfrejr wu 

were ioTited bf ■ mpeutable member tbeacdvecouljuUa'afthBlateceldiialed 

orthe Sodetyor Friendsto considerthe Mr. ReQuie, subsequenllf a pT'mdp>l 

■dnnt^ics of such inatltutuini, be wn conductor at Southwmrk bridge add 

the incUiidiMl who, in the Ibllooing other public works, and at tb« period of 

moDth (March IStSJ, deriied and aub- hii death eogagcd in that of London, 
mitted a proposal, which, after much As a civil engiaeer, the talents of 

diieuviiDD, and a verj eitenUTe cor- this gentleman have been fully eiioced 

nspondence, woi adi^Ced in that city, by tbew public reeulta; but with the 

and continued in adive operadon for circunulaocei of bis early life, tbote 

eighteen months, without any aid from which, acting upon the impultea of a 

Goverutnent. The principle of Dr, strong mind, and a powerful genius, 

Uefganb'a plui wai that of self-sup- first called forth bis energies, prompted 

port, by inieating alt the deposits in tiie their exertion, and ultimately formed 

public funds, and nuking the depositors bis character, tew probably are ac- 

liablelolheirrtaeorfall. He *as en- quainted. He was a nBtive of Sheffield, 

couraged in this view of the lubject by (he eldest win of a respectable manu- 

tbe approbalian of scTerak wbiMe opt- facturer, whose ardent mind and ia- 

nioascarryweighlinthe political world, •entire genius aoared-higher than the 

rtDongwbDni weretheMarquisof Laos- straight-forward path of Ibe manual 

downe, Frofesaor Msllbni, and the mechanists who were hie contempor- 

Right Hon. George Rose, Mr. Hose aries; but whose ambilioa, like that of 

afterwards modified this plan in the Act many other aspirants, rose to &1I. Tbis 

of Parliament he introduced ; but in was not from the imperfection of hia 

aecuring a died rate of interest to the plans, but from want of support by 

depositors, be entailed acharge upon the those who bad power, or iasufficieocy 

country, front which Dr. Haygsrih's in his own pecuniary resources for un- 

pngect wasftce. All particuUn on the detlakings wherdn succeai wis uncer- 

■ubject were published by the Doctor in lain and expence positiie. Hius, in 

1819, in a pamphlet entitled " An ^i- the language of loraliiy, the metal was 

plaoatian of the Principles and Pro- suffered to cool on the stilhy, before 

c«edtDgs of Ibe Proiident JnatituLion at it could receive the form and pressure 

Bath for Savings." that would stamp its usefulnesa. 

Tbrougbout bis life Dr. Haygarlh Amongst many others that proved obor- . 

cultivated an eitensve acquaintancti tive, one hota which poalerity, though 

with those who in any way conlribuled not bis family, are now deriving incal- 

la the promotion of benevolent or ad- culoble benefit, was that of couTeyiog 

sotiAc objects, and thus his name is as- gas through metai tubes for the purpoie 

sodaled with some of tlie most esti. of diffusing a brilliant and useful illu- 

tnable characlerB of the day. Among minaUon. He tried the eiperiiuenl with 

bis friends well known for their Intel- the barrels of old guns fitted to each 

lectual endowments or moral worth, we other, as conductors of tbe unigniled 

niay notice his kinsman Mr. John Daw- fluid; but the idea was iheu r^ected 

son of Sedbergh, tbe celebrated matbe- as visionary, as a wild theory, as lile- 

matician i Dr, Percival, Dr. Aikin, and rally an ignis fatuus, (hat never could 

Dr. Falconer of Bath. be practically and vffidently adopted. 

In his retirement from the lulite du~ Time, which is properly, was thus lost; 
ties of his profession. Dr. Haygarlh and iogenuity that leads to the Mtain- 
became a considerable planter on a pa. ment of preperty. was disappranted, to 
trimonial estate in his native dale, to the the material injury of his growing fit- 
inhabitants of which be ever preserved a mily, and their rising ioteresta; the 
BtroDg attachment. final contequeiKes were eipatriatkm, 

With regard to the religious opinions accompanied by his two iioys, to Ama- 

of this respected individual, we find rica. 

that, after thus devoting bis days to the Mrs. Henfrey with Uer youthful 

interests of humanity , Iw built his hopes daughters was thus Ihrowu upon her 

in another world (as tbe benevolent Ho. own resources, and the steady, solicit- 

ward had done], not on his own merits, oua, and amiable perseverance of (he 

but on the merits of his Saviour. — woman, attained those advantages which 

GenUeman't Ung/auw, tbe soaring, visionary, and fluctuating 

UENFilEY, Mr. Henry, of Stam- eoergieB of the man hadlailcdto pro- 

ferd-streetf July M{ oiWr ■ short in- cure. She cstobliriied a boarding stioal 
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fbr jouag luUei, which was amdMted The habits and drcumitanew of hi* 
for mauf jrean with respectabilily to early youth had contributed to inure 
heraeir, and adrantage to others, lio- bit mind and person to strenuous e>- 
nouied and beloved. To tlila mother enion, and such ina constantty Te> 
Mr. Henry Henfrej oved much of the quired hy the great proTeasitwal work# 
intrinsic worth by which he was dlstin- he subsequently undertook. He ever 
guiihed ; the Tirtuea she pre-eminently retained thme dislinctlana or bii Ame* 
possessed, independence of spirit, and rican sojourn that gsTe a manly inde- 
■elf-rcliance, were early infused intober pendence to fail feelingn and ouuiners; 
children. yet so much softened by hia exeelleot 
At fbur years of age, ber flrtt-bnm disposition, hia genuine good sense, and 
boy, Henry, was sent by the desire of the happiness of being married early to 
liis (Hther to Dublin, where be himself s gentle and amiaUe woman, as to pro- 
then was, with DO other protection than duce in their aggregate a most estim- 
the faith of a coachman to put him on able and valuable man, nhilit amongsr 
board a packet at LiTerpool, having a the many qualiQcations he poseesscd, 
ticket sticbed upon the shoulder of his grateful remembrance of bis early 
frock, on whidi was written bii name Mends, to whose attentions he attach- 
and destination. From Ireland, the elder ed an importance beyond what they 
Hr. Henfrey subsequently migrated to actually deserved, woe conspicuous and 
America, and there pursued similar pri^ promptly aclEnowLedged by every act of 
jectB, with similar success, his two boys kindness and hospitality that bis after 
receiving a most desultory education, opportunities afforded. His hfe, though 
■nd being not unfrequently sent into prematurely shortened, had been active, 
the woods with their riSes, to find their honourable, and eminently useful, and 
own subsistence. his children are happily secured, by hia 
From these forest wanderings, soma- prudence and industry, from the early 
what as^milating with those of natira viciasirudea that he had experienced^ 
Americans, Mr. Henry Henfrey was but which probably tended to form tlie> 
rescued by the kind exertions of a high' man he became. The stoRns of adver- 
ly-gifled relation, who had the command sity that tear up the willow by the roots, 
of a merchant-ship trading to the West- Gi the oak more secarely, and ita fu- 
Indies, and who by previous arrange- ture ^IUlturity is invigorated, and itasta. 
menl brought the young Anglo-Ame- bility strengUiened by the gtru^le. , — 
rican to England, to bis eicMlent mo- OtTttlenan'i Magatine. ' 
tberand usters, who. though blest in HOBLYN.tbe Hev. Ridun),M.A. 
(he re-union, were sadly aniious how Rector of All Saintsand St. Bot(dpb'% 
(o dispose of the full-igrown boy. Hap- Colchester, and St. Lawrence, New- 
pity he possessed an amiable nature, land, county of Eesei ; at Eieter, May 
and submitted himself in all things to SI, aged 55. 

the guidance of his discreet and judi- Mr. Hoblyn wasanativeofComwall, 
clous parent. During the period of a and bom in t77t i hut lived at Newton 
protracted voyage be receired import- St. Cyric in Devonslnre, of which place 
ant advantages from his relatian, Capt. bis father was Rector. His education 
Heartley, who was fully qualified to was at Tiverton school, whence he was 
impart the stores of bts own well-cul- elected a scfaoUr on Blunddl's fouoda- 
tivated mind, and in matbematicB, his tton, to Baliol College, Oxford. Thither 
favourite study, he found his young be removed at the youthful age of four- 
pupil an apt and willing scholar. Till teen, and soon after taking Iris d^tee of 
Mrs. Henfrey could find a utuation B. A. was chosen Fellow ofltiat Socie^. 
' congenial with ber son's views and ca- As soon as his age permitted, be took 
pab^lities, he pursued those studies that holy orders, and forthwith became a la- 
Ue had commenced on ship-board, and bourer in the vineyard of the church, 
endeavoured to acquire those maonen Though resident in the University, and 
and habits recommendatory to liis f\i' engaged in tuition and the routine of 
ture success in life. college offices, be repaired weekly to tiie 
At length maternal anxiety was re- curacy of Harwell in Berkshire, and 
lieved by its ol^eet attaining the su- spent a portion of hia time among hia 
perintendancs of the iron-rail-road at parishioners. But his sphere of action 
Croydon, and from that time to the was soon to be enlarged, for in 1798, at 
period of his lamented death, success the unusually early age of ST, by a train 
and prosperity attended all his effbrts. of circumstances quite uneipected, he 
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WM prawnted b7 hii college la the li*. "Dnt linng being ntuited in s spot 

iDg of All Sainu, St. Botolph, and St. coniidered unholtti;, had not from time 

Leonard, Colcbnter, lucceeding llw iainiemorial lud a rendenl miniiUr. 

Eei. J. Fanona, elected to tbe muur- TTie new rector molred imtrndiatet; to 

■hip of Baliol, and aftenrArdt Biataop of correct tliis eril, by etectiag a parsonage 

S'emboroagh, The tovn at Colcheiler and eMabluhing a curate in it, thus ob- 

{■ populoui, and a conaiderable portion taining to tlie pariah lbs inteluafale 

oftfaapopulation beingincludedin these blessing <tf a pastor always at hand to 

threa pariabea, he bad a great wdgfat of Hip«rintend the wants, spiritual and 

dutr on bis hands. Possessed, however, teoiporal, of his flock. As a friend to 

of bodiljrhealthandMrength in DO ordi' the education of (he poor, he instituted 

narjr degree, and blessed with a dispoU' a parodiial school in the same place, tbe 

don to meet difficulties with composure, importance of Wluch in a spot so remote 

and to solUn tbe asperities of others, it troia anj towu, is sufficientlj ohiious. 

was bit good fortune to conciliate In consequence of this preferment, he 

parties, and to gain the esteem of those resigned the rectory of St. Leonard's, 

wbo happened to diETer from him. Thus but befng able and willing to be occu- 

he commenced his clerical careeriwith pied with more duty than that of one 

comfbrt to himself, and tbe satiafactian church, he undertoolc the curacy of 

of those committed to hJs care. Aldhsm near Colchester, and aflerwards 

He did not long remain single. Hat- of Ibe Holy Trinity in that town. Thus 

ing a taste fordomestic habits, for whi<4 he was constantly engaged in the em-. 

the kindnegs of his nature eminently ployment of his clerical duties, and in 

qualiBed him, he married Ilie youngest various ways for the public good. He 

daughter of James Blatcb, Esq. of Col- never avoided trouble. On tbe con- 

Chester, and his choice being founded traiy, for many years he acted as secre- 

on NDiilarily of disposition, temper, and lary to that ancient and most nspectable 

sentiment, was productive, during a institution, tbe Blue Coat School in 

course of twenty-fiveyears,oflhepurv*l Colcbesler. He was also one of the 

happiness. Soon after Ibis, bis minis- secretaries to the District Society for 

terial duties were increased by the in- promoting CtiristJan Knowledge there, 

flui of troops into Colchester, now be- and continued in those offices till his 

come a principal garriaon town. He desib, from a conviction that it was bis 

wait appointed to officiate to ona of tbe duty to help forward, by all the means in 

brigades, and his strong constitution his power, estabiiibments so conducive 

enabled him to attend to this supernu- to (he interests of the established church, 

meraiy duty, and a variety of busineta Usefulness indeed was a leading feature 

arising out of it, with the greatest ease in hii charBcter, hence he never failed 

to Umself. His house was at all time* to asf'ut on all public occadons, wltether 

the resort of the poor, wbo might be the otqecl was tbe improvement of tiie 

said to look to him as their adviser and town, or tbe benefit of its poor inhabit- 

fricnd. Afterwardsjthroughthefcindoeaa ants. 

oftbe Earl of Chatham, the.Commander. Asa proof of thia, it is but justice to 
in-chief of tbe eastern district, he was bis memory to mention an attempt on 
made chaplain to the artillery, stationed his part to procure the building rf a 
in ColcbMer, the duties of which ap- church in his pariah of St. Botolph, 
pointment be fuISlled to the end of tbe where the population, amounting to up- 
war, when his aerrices were acknow- wardsof HOOO.andprindpally poor,are, 
ledged by his being placed on half-pay. for want of one, left to find accommo- 
From this nobleman he experienced a dation for divine worship as tbey can, 
still further and greater act of friend- Difficulties arose to obstruct his eamnt 
ship, namely, an introduction In a desire for the accomplishment of thia 
higher quarter, which occasioned his plan, for wbichasubscriptionwssraised, 
presentation to tbe living of St. Law- and a large grant voted by tbe society 
renceKewland,in Essex. Thuilbelata for building churches ; but it is certain 
Lord Chancellor became bis patron ; ha that he never laid aside bis design, and 
was indeed more to him, for be treated happy will it be for the increasing num- 
him upon all occasions as a friend, and hers of that unchurched parish, if, what 
showed that he took an interest in his was so laudably begun, should be per- 
welfare, and that of his family, by re- severed in, and the people be no longer 
commending one of htsaons to an offi- Jell " as sheep without a shepbeid." 
cial utuation. In the latter end of the year I8!G> 
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Mr. HabIiru'ebetlth,<Tliicb)iad hitherto roaity and dimoteratednMa ireredmoM 

been laniUiAy not onljgood bul very viithout limit; and, wbenerer the wel- 

■trong, began to alter. A liaible cliaoge fare or gratiOcaCiaii of a friend could be 

took place In bis counlenaace and pei^ promot^ b; any eSbn or aacrifice on 
Bon. At first, hopes were enleitained of her port, she scrupled not to maLe it : 

hi» recovery, andteundBnooliajbiirney for in her view, self waa always the 

to Dswiish fur the beneRt of bis native last coasideiation— a feeling by which 

air. Here he had not been long, when she wu actuated Co a very uncommon 

a violent spasmodic attack obliged him degree. In manners, tbi* eicelletit lady 

to remove to his brother-in-law's, the voa patticulaily pleasing, easy* gentZe, 

Kev. ,W. Slabboch, in Exeter, where be and reiined, more from Ae influence of 

putbimselfunderthecBreof Dr. Black, native courtesy than the studied formi 

all, an eminent physician, and his old ofartiiicial politeaeta; though she waa, 

college friend. But the caae gpeedily on all occasioiu, a nice observer of the 

terminated in dea^, to Ibe great gria rules of good'breeding, both in herself 

of his widow and &mily, who have by and otbera. Accomplishments like theae 

this event lost him, who was their bead flalcd not to secure to their possessor a 

and best friend, who always met them high degree of respect and regard, &oni 

with smiles, uid devoted all bis leisure such as could estimate the full value of 

to their society and interests. Tliusthe BO amiable and dignified a character; 

- church has been deprived of a member nor was she less beloved by those who 

and minister who was constantly resi- were unable to appreciate her higher 

them every service in his power, and . Wholly free from vanity or ostenta' 
inculcating the sound and sober doo- lion, she unaSectedly sought to conceala 
trines uf our primitive faith. The cam- rather than to display her superior know~ 
munity has been deprived of an active ledge i and so great was the natural 
and energetic character, and his own diffidence of her disposltioa, that strou- 
house liave to lament over one of tbe gers have sometimes been in ber conn- 
best of husbands and fatliers. — Gen- pany, without discovering that she po»- 
llemait's ifogaaTte. sesaed any extraordinary information, 

HOWA RD, Mrs. Elizabeth, Janu- To those who had the happiness of eo- 

ary 9 She was the only daughter of joying her society in the unrestrained 

Hichard Howard, Esq. of Chiswick, freedomoffriendlyintercourse, hereon- 

who held a respectable situation in the versatioo waa highly interesting ; to 

Court of Chancery, when Lord Nor- them tbe treasures of her well-stored and 

thington filled the ofHce of chancellor; richly-gifted mind, with a memraypecu- 

■nd who, by his marriage with an heir- liarly clear and retentive, were unfolded, 

easofthebmily of Bervsford, came into and ofibrded instruction, amusement, 

possesion of a considerable estate in the and delight. She may be said to have 

county of Lincoln. bad, in a remarkable degree, the happy 

Hrs.Howard wasjustlydistinguislied talent of blending the cheerful and so~ 

in the circle of bet friends and ac- cial with the intellectual companion, 

quaintance, by talents of the highest In sentiment, Mrs. Howard uniRirmly 

order, and by extraordinary and eilen- maintained the principles of civil and 

complished classical scholar, sbe pos- inseparably connected with the best 

aessed a thorough knowledge of the interests of mankind. IJiligent in her 

learned languages ; while, at the same inquiries on the subject of religious 

time, she was equally conversant with trulli, she applied the singular ndvan- 

the German, French, Italian, aitd Spa- tagcs she possessed in its investigation ; 

□ish ; all which sl^e read with facility and attentively perused tbe sacred writ- 

and taste. Yet, rare and brilliant as ings in their original languages j tlie 

were tbe aequiremenls of her highly- result of which was a firm and decided 

cultivated mind, she shone even more conviction of their authenticity and im- 

conspicuDusly in the nobler and more porlance ; and not only in principle, but 

estimable qualides of the heart. in practice also, was she a sincere and 

Her genuine benevolence and kind- consistent Christian. Mrs. Howard had 

neu, the warmth and uncerity of ber collected a curious and valuable library, 

friendship, Ihe purity, candour, recti- comprising works in various languages, 

lude, and singleness of her mind, were and in different departments of liter- 

eminently duracleristtc ; but her gene, aturc and science. Among her frieuda 
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ware many peraons of talent, learning, cember 1793, He had embaiied for 

and ^nte worth, whom the greatlji Toulon in Noveniber of tbe latter jear; 

Talunl, and alitays recnred and wel. laut, after IT wBekB' coQtinuance in 

coined with peculiar pleaiure. IliHr crowded tranaporta, ■ ferer broLe out 

fruuenl viaiti, togetlwr with her book) among the men, which wa> Terjr fatal, 

and her lilararj punuits, cooitiluled and the r^mentwasKnt to Plymauth, 

her piincipal enjt^DwntB. and there diiembarked. InMarchl791, 

Tt» writer wiio hai attempted this he was appoiDtHl captain of the lata 

■TDperftct tribute to her fine talent* and 94th (Lord Hutchinaon'a) regioient, 

her memplarf virtuea, hai long known and joiiied his corps at Cuemaey ; be 

ber ; and eateemi it one of (he happj- obtained the raajoritj <^ It in December 

oceurrcDca of her life, to have been 1T95; and in March 1T98| wai placed 

intiDiatelr acquainted with Mn. How- on half pajr from the reduction and dit- 

ard, and to have ihared her frtendihip. aolution uf the corps. In August I T99, 

She faaa often Uatened with delight, he wa* appdnted major of his former 

wben joung, toiler iaatmctive conrer- regiment, the 40th, which be accom- 

■alloa I and will ever clieriih a liocere panied on tbe Hdder eipeditioa, and 

and aiTectioData r^ard for her memorjr., was present at the battles of the 10th 

The life of this lamented friend was and 1 gth of September, and second of 

terminated b^ a htcto and painful at- Octobo'. In the second of these, the 

tack of inflammation on the chest; and gallant 40th luSered very coniidenbljr 

kcr fhUD^ which had nerer been robuit, in officers and men, and were higblf 

could DO* long contend with tbe com- distinguished and praised in the Duke 

plaint ; exhamled l>y prerious suflbring, of York'a public letter and orders. In 

wMdi aba boi« tri^ Christian resigna- Sfarcfa ISOO, he accompanied his corpa 

(ion and fortitude, she calmljr sunk to on a second expedition under Genenl 

aleep witliout a struggle, in full asaur- fjgot, which was detained at Minorca 

ance of a bapp; andglorious immor. some weeks, and amied in the gulf 

talilf, having retained her faeultiea to of Genoa too late to co.operate with 

the last. Her remains were, in con< the Au«irian«, who had uiifortunateljt 

fbrmitjr with her own desire, deposited been defeated at Marengo. The eipe- 

in the church-yard at Kensington. dilicin relumed In Minorca, and joined 

"niefbllowingeitiBGt from a letter of tbe army under tlie late Sir Ralph 

Mn. Howard to a common friend (tbe Abercromby, which proceeded to the 

late Re*. Dr. Disney), on the deatli of unsuccessful attempt on Cadit. In tbe 

a lady well known and highly esteemed latter end of 1 800, he proceeded to 

Slbe widowof Dr. Jebb),whileitjuitly Malta, and in January 1801, be ob- 

elineales in simple and concise, hut tained the brevet of lieut-culond. Ha 

•iprxaiii<e terms, tbe character of the continued in gairlson at Malta and 

neellent person of whom she spealis, ii Minorca, until the peace of Amiens, 

also BO peculiarly applicable to herself, when, having returned to England with 

(hat Its introduction here will require the second battalion, he was placed on 



itandii^ to good and cultirated, so ar- 67th regiment in July ] SOS, he joii 
dent a spirit, where yet no vapour of ill tt]Bt corps immediately in Ireland, pro- 
will to any sentient being could find a ceeded with them to Guernsey, and in 
place. She has her reward ; — peibaps April 1805, embarked with them tor 
hasbeenmercifullyreRioTedberorethose the East Indies. In I80S, while in 
Acuities which made her happy, even in Bengal, he was selected to the command 
pain and ill health, were blunted by tbe of the 5th Light Infaniiy, which corps 
effects of time." — Genllfman'i lfag> was trained by him, and ordered, in a 
few moalhs after tlieir formation, to 
march against Banjul Sing, a preda- 
J. tory cbi^. In 1810 he obtained the 

rank of lieut..colonel, and in December 
JACKSON, I.ieut.-Gen. Alexander of that year, the lieul-colonelcy oFthe 
Cosby, January 39 ; at Dawlisb ; aged 66lb regiment, which be joined in Cey- 
54. — Tbi>ofBcerwai.Rppcnnted ensign Ion; he there aftetwards held several 
in the 40l)i rrgiment, in July 1790, and important commands. In the brevet of 
linitenant in tbe same corps in De- the4th of Juna t61S,hewa»i¥paii»(d 
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'majgr-general, and to the ttiff of Ccy- icrring th« hnttli of toldiera in bat 

Ion. Al the conquest of the Candiwi climates, 1T95, Svo. Aa ouclineoTlhe 

lemtoiy, he directed the mi>vemeDt of histor; and cure o( Feier endemic *Dd 

the third diTUion on the northern tide, contagioua : more particularljr the coil' 

and ms engaged ia the bloodieai, but tsgious fever of gaol, ships, and hospt- 

fstigiiing serrice of that campaign. He lali ; with an eiplaoation (^the piinci- 

vsa promoted tfl the ranlc of lieut.- plea of miliur; discipline and economy, 

general in 1825. — Boifal Mitiiary Ca- and a scheme of medieil arrsngement 

iffnJnr- for aimies, IT9S,8*a Remark i on the 

. JACKSOK, Robert, M.D. Inspec- ConMJCuUon of the Medical Bepart. 

tor oT Military Hospitals, and for tauij ment of the British Arm;, 1803, Sro. 

jcanchieForibeMedicalDepaitmealof A systematic ijew ot tbs dhdpline, 

the Army in the West Indies ; April 6, formation, and economy of Armies, 

at lliursby, near Carlisle, aged 76. — 1804, 4to. A Letter to Ibe editor of 

ThiagentleinanweattoJainaicRia]TT4, the Edinburgh Beiiew, 1804, 8<o. A 

and there be pracUsed cold aSusion in system of arrangement and discipline 

ferer, with success, long before that for the Medical Departmeat uf Armies, 

method was adopted by Dr. Curry. IS05. Sro. An eiposiliou of tbeprae- 

In 1778, we find Dr. Jacluon serring tiee of aflusing cold water on ibe body 

in the British aimy in America,asTegi. as a cure for Fever, 180S, Sto. A 

mental surgeon, and on the tennination Letter to the Commissianers of Military 

oTlhat war he setlledatSlocktoD-upon. Enquiry, eiplaining the true constitu- 

Teesi but when the contest with tion of a Medical Staff, t SOB, 8to. A 

France broke out in 1T9!J, he was ap- Second Letter to tlie Commiuioners of 

pointed to the third regiment of foot, Mihtary Enquiry, containing a refut- 

os the ohly road by which he could ar- ation of some statements made by Mr. 

riveat theofficeofarmyphysician. He Keate, 1808, Sto. A Letter to Mr. 

was on the continent in the first French Keate, surgeon-general to the forces, 

war, and in 1796 was employed at St. ,1808, Svo. A Letter to Sir Daiid 

Domingo, and afterwards with iba &US- Dundas, commander-in-chief of Ibe 

sian auiilioi^ army in 1799 ; and after forces, 1 809, 8to. 

seieral years' retirement, be come Tolun- If superior talent unremittingly de>- 

tarily forwardand took the charge of the voted, for the greater portof half acen- 

department in the Windward and Lee- tury, to relieve the miseries of suffering 

ward Islands command, where his ser- humanity, can entitle a man to the gm- 

vices and exertions justly obtained him titude of his countrymen, no man de- 

the highest applause from the govern- served it more than Dr. Jackaon. — 

ment at home. In his various reforms GmlUnian'$ Magaiint. 

in the practice of hotpiuls, and in his JAHDINE, George Esq., profeaior 

improved method in treating tbe yel- of logic in the University of GU^iw, 

low fever in the West Indiei, now ge. g8tb January, at Glasgow, in the 851h 

nerslly adopted, be encountered great year of his age. Of the many eminent 

difficulties, and made many enemies, men who have adorned the Universities 

and but for the powerful influence of of Scotland, few have enjoyed so large 

the late lamented Coramicder-in- Chief, a share of public respect and confidence. 

be would never have effected them. Endowed witli a vigorous and active 

Government con^dersd his services in mind, with great soundness t^ judg- 

the West Indies had «ucb strong claims ment — possessing a deep sense of tbe 

upon tfaem, that they, in addition to his importance of his office, and an ardent 

hsif'pay aa inspector of hospitals, far desire to promote the improvement of 

many yeare allowbd him tiOO/. pet an- bis students, be devoted himself to his 

num, in consideration of his age and public duties with a leal, an activity, 

services. and a faithfulneas which have never 

Hisvarious publications st once evince been surpassed, and but narely equalled. 

tbe scholar and the genlleman j display- Directed by that dlicemment of what 

ing deep reflection and originality of was most useful, and best suited to the 

thought, and justly place him, as a me- circumstances of bis pupils, for which, 

dical writer, in the lirst class. They through life, he was distinguished, lie, 

were as (allows : On the fevers of Ja- ooon siler bis appointment in 1774, in- 

muica, with observations on the inter- troduced those changes id (he mode of 

uiittents of America, and an sppendii public teaching which rendered hisclosa 

'coptaiiiiDg bints on tbe means of pre- n long a model of aMdeniical iustruc- 
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tioD. RibuaiDg what wu mait {mport- initniction* wluch on that dajr Ibef hid 
■Dt in iniHetit Losic, and comrounicat- received. 

ingadue IcDawUdgeof ila peculiaridea, Such ■ teacher, so conducting him- 

be ditmiiaed from hia coune oFlecturei lelf fbrthe unusually long period of fifty 
■II ilB unprofitable nibtletiet, directiDg jean, could not fail lo be the inMru- 
tbe aUsnUon or the youdi to luch riewi ment of eilenuTe usefulneu, and to be 
of the human mind, its powers and rememberedbyhiapiipils with gratitude 
operatioDa, a* might lead to their proper and reverence. Accordingly, hii be. 
exercise, and furnish the best means of nerolenl mind wat gratified by secdog 
tbeir improvement. — But, aware that verj many of them riiung to eminence, 
tmtha might be beard without attenlian, retaining for him the respect and affbc- 
or without awalening the powen of tion of Iheir early days, and gratefully 
the understanding, and that the form- ascribing to the benefit of his inslrue- 
ation of intellectual and moral habits lions that distinction to which they had 
is Ibe fint object of education, he de- attained in the mrjoua departmeota of 
vised a practical system of eiaminationa society, 

and eiercises. which he grsdually im- The private lifeof tliii venerable man 
proved to an eitent that has seldom wu distinguished by active and well- 
been witnessed. By a discriminating directed l>enevolence — with great judg> 
aeledian of topics, he directed iiis stu- ment, prudence, and perseverance, in 
dents to the subjects most deserving all his undertakings. Afi^ctionalely 
thnr coniideration, while he awakened lender in his family — susceptible of 
their curiosity, sustained their attention, the strongest attachment — compaauon- 
and eiercinil in due praportion every ate to the unfortunate — and ever ex- 
faculty of their minds. The youth erting himself to promote the vrelAuv 
were thus kept condnuslly alive (o the of those around him. Few men have 
objects of study, and subjects naturally possessed more warmly, or more ei- 
dry and uninlsesb'ng were, from the -ten«vely, the ofiudions of his friends. 
inannra in wbich Ihey were illustrated. Even to the last hia mind retained a 
rendered attractive, and prosecuted great portion of its usual elailicity and 
with avidity and enthusiasm. Hence, vigour. Hie academical society, which . 
the Logic Class of the Univerdly, he had so long adorned, preserved to 
though a class of labour, was always the end a firm hold of his regard ; and, 
looked forward to with a feeling of ever lealous for the welfare aJid bonoor 
elevated expectation, and the period of of the University of Glasgow, it occn- 
ila attendance is generally recollected pied a great portion of his thought 
by die student as among the busiest even in the latest days of his life, 
but the happiest years of his academical Within its walls his character will 
course. ever be remembered with grateftil re- 

Few chuses have ever displayed such verence, and his name will descend to 
order and such attention to business, posterity as the name of one who, by 
with so little exercise of severity, bis labours, has raised its reputation 
Strict in discipline, but perfectly in)- and acquired a lasting title to the gra- 
partial, wise, and affectionate in all that titude of his country. — Blachuooia 
he required, tus students submitted Edinburgh Jliagaane. 
with cheerfulness to his directions, and JONES, John, LL.D. M.R.S. &c., 
lo<ed,whiletheyreTered,theirinsttiictor. January 10., in Great Coram Street. 
Their welfare habitually occupied hia This accomplished sdnlw was bom at 
thoughts ; and to improve the means of Landingate, in Carmarthenshire. His 
education was the ruling passion of hia father was a respectable farmer ; and 
life. Warmly attached to the inleresta the son bad been destined for agricul- 
of those intrusted to his charge, he tural pursuits, till it was discovered 
embraced every opportunity of impart- that he had neither taste nor inclination 
ing to them the admonitions of a father, for such occupations. From his ear- 
of cherishing religious principle by re- liest diildhood be had evinced an ud- 
minding them of their higher duties, usual predilection for boiAs. It was his 
and guarding them against the dangers frequent practice, immediately after 
to which they were exposed. In the breakfast, to disappear from the family 
same spirit, he attended with them on circle, and retire to the banks of a 
the public services of religion, directed secluded rivulet, about a mile from the 
them to exercises suited lo the evenings house, and there pursue his studies till 
of the Sabbath, and enforced the sacred hunger compelled him lo return. His 
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meatorj waa at dui time rmmAoble tri* fiieiid tnd fanno' tutor Dr. Be«*. 

fiir its Krength uid tenacity. Thii lady died, wiltiout issue, in the 

HU bther gndinK tbat it would be 7«ar 1815. la 18IT he moiried Ann^ 

nia to atteiapt to coosign him to ibe the only daughter of the late Georg* 

dcudgeiy of Uie rarm, rewlved to edu- Dyer, Esq. of Sawbridgewafth, who, 

cat« him for (he Christian minisuy, with two diildren, sunives him. 

About the ageoffourteeaor fideeo, he After hii nmoval i9 the metropolig^ 

wsa lent to llie grammar gchool U Mr. Jones occasionally preached for hts 

BreciBi,* then under the care of the Bev. breChreD , but never bad ibe charge of a 

Willfsm Griffiths, where he remained congn^atlon. UnderHimemomeaUry 

^uee jean, until the deub of bii father feeling of disgust, ha destroyed all hia 

in 17S3. pianutcript sermons, and, from that 

About this period, his neighbour and time, nevar could be persuaded to ap> 

rdaliou, Mr. David Jones, afterward pear in tlie pulpit. He still, however, 

tiw coUe^ue of Dr. Priestley, and adhered to his profesuwi ; was a mem- 

knowu in the controiengi with Dr. ber of the Presbyterian body of I/Ondon 

Borsley as tbs " Welsh Freeholder," Ilissenting Miaisten, and, for some 

was ■ student at the Kew CoU^e, years, ane of the clerical trustees of the 

Hackney. ThroMgh bis recommend, estates and endowment* of Dr. Danid 

ation, tlie manager) of that ianjtutioa Willisrat. 

•dmitted llr. Jones a student an the A few years ago, the Unirersity of 

foundation. Here he soon acquired Aberdeen coaferred upon him the ho- 

tbe friendship and patcooage of the late norary degree of Doctor of Iiaws, and 

celebrated Dr. Abri^m Bees, wlio then within a year or two of lus death, be 

held Hie office of resident tutor. He was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 

ramaioed at Hacko^ hi yean, and ciely of Literature. 

was a favourite pupil of the late Gilbert Dr. Joaeu maintained a high reput> 

Wakefield. ation as a teacher of the classical 

In 1 T9S, ttie death of Itie learned and languages. He superintended lor ■ 
eicellent Mr, Thomas Lloyd baling coDsidemblc time the education of the 
created a racaocy in the office of das- sons of the late distinguished lawyer 
sical and mathematical tutor in ihe and philanthropist, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Welsh academy at Swansea, Mr, Jones and to the last be bad under liis care 
was appointed by the Presbyterian some young persons of opulent families 
Board to be his successor. — AAer he But it must be ebserred, to the honour 
bad held (bis office ab«ut tlirce yean, of Dr. Jones, that, wtiile ^us courted 
aome unhappy di&rence arose between by the rich and noble, he was ever 
him .aad liis colleague, in which dw ready to afford encoun^ement and gra- 
atudeols isshly embarked as partisans, tultmis instructioD to young men in 
.— The Board, finding no prospect of humble circumstances, 
an amicable adjusunent, and not wteh- As an author, Dr. Jones acquired no 
jng to side with cither party in a matter small degree of celebrity. In the year 
wtuch was entirely p«r»oiial, adt^ited 1 800, while resident at Halifax, he pub- 
the resolulian of dtamisaiog both lulen, lishedhisGr9twa4,iiitvio volumes 8vo, 
and remonng the institution lo Cor- under the title of " A Devdopemeat of 
marthen. On quitting Swansea, Mr. Bemorkable Events, calculated to re- 
Jones settled at Plymouth Dock, as store the Christian Religion to its 
the pastor of the Unitarian coDgregatioa origiaol Furity, aiui to repel the Ob- 
in that place. He remainnd Ihwe two jectiantof UnhelieTers." His original 
years, and then accepted an ioviuukoa design was to embody in these v(4nmes 
to become tbe minister of the UnitoriitB all the Acts which he meant In adduce 
congregation at Halifax, in Yorkshire, to elucidate the meaning, and est^liib 
Here be resided for three years, joining the credibility of the historical and epis- 
to his ministerial labours the instruction lolar; writings of the New Testament. 
of youth, an employment for which be Butluscaaterialahaviiiguaexpectedlyac- 
was ungulorly well qualified by hia high' EumuUted as he adsanged, he was able 
classical attaioaients, and the peculiar to carry on bis plan no further tlian the 
bent of his mind. From lUifai he end of the Actsof the Apostles. These 
removed his residence tA London, where voluives contain a vindication of (tie 
he continued till tbe end of his life. oulhendcity of the disputed passage iq 

Not long oAer his settlement in Lon. Josepbus ; and the work is remarkable, 

don, be nuizied the only daughter of as conveying the £ni inijauutoa of tbo 
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liypotbed>, for which he wm ofterwardi peirrd In 1B25, wm entitled " IIum 
to grratlj distingutibed, gT Joiephui Letters addreated to the Editor of Ehe 
Vnd Fhilo being conTerti to the Chris- Quarterly Review, in which is dcmon- 
tisn faith. In IROl roltowed h second Mated the Genuineness of the Tbrte 
put of this work, entitled " The Epiitle He>nnl; Witnewes, i John, v. T, by 
of Paul to Ibe Romans analyied, rrom Ben Daiid." 

a Developemeot of those Circunistmnccs Dr, Jones ranked desenedlyliighu* 
in the Roman Church by which it was scholar and philoli^ist, and his writings 
occasiatied." In the former Tolumes ou tbeclaaucal languageaarenunierous. 
tile author had intimated hia doubti as In 1813, he published a short Latin 
to the (uceesa of his undertaking i and Grammar for the Use of Schooli, 
he now became conTiaced that be bod which was reprinted in 1816. In 1S04, 
failed to excite interest in his specu- he published a Greek Grammar, on an 
lationi. He therefore discontinued the impraved plan. This woriL was re. 

Ermecution of bis original plan, mean- peatedly reprinted; but in the last year 
ig, however, to resume the subject at be re-modelled and nearly re-wrote the 
a more advanced period of life, — work, and published it under the titie of 
" When," he writes, " the fashionable " Etymologia Gnvca, or a Grmuimar 
levity and scepticism of the times should of the Greek I.anguage," &c. The 
in some degree luhiidc, and the spirit intention of the alterations in tliis edi- 
of party pve way to a rational inquiry tion was to render the Grammar more 
and a leal for the truth." In tS08, generally useful to young learners. 
Di. Jo»es puUidied " Illustration! of In 1819, Dr. Jones published " A 
the fbur Gospels, founded on Circum- Latin and English Vocabulary, on a 
stances peculiar to our Lnd and hit simple, yet Fhilosophtcal Principle, for 
ETangelisti ;" and in 1812, '■ Eccle- the Use of Schooli." This work he 
nasties] Researches, nr Fhilo and Jo- afterwards greatly improved, and re-, 
aephus proved to be Historians and published, in 1S3S, under the title of 
Apologists of Christ, of hrs Followers, " Analogis Latins, or a Develtqw- 
and of bii Gospel." The author here ment of those Analogies by which the 
malntuns at length, Ibe hypotbeds at Parts of Speech in Latin are derived 
which be bad only glanced in preceding from each otiier," &c. 
publications. A sequel to this yroik But Dr. Jones's gteat wt»'k on Ian- 
was published in 1813, in which the guage, to which he bad devoted a very 
author proposed to trace the origin of large portion of his active life, and the 
tbe introductory clnpters in Ablthew best energies of his mind, was bis 
and Luke's Gospels from Josephus, Greek and English I^exlcon, which ap- 
and to deduce the peculiar articles of peered in IS23, in one volume octavo. 
the orthodox Csith from tbe Gnostics, The success of this work equalled his 
who opposed the Gospel in the days of most sanguine wisbeL A large im- 
Christ and his Apostles. preision was rapidly sold. It was not 

Under the name of Ewonus, Dr. to be expected that a work of this 
Jones published, in 1819, a New nature and eitent could be sent forth 
Version of the flrst Tltne Chapters of wholly IVee from defects, or that Ibe 
Genesis. The worl was occasioned author, whatever tnlgbt be his learning, 
by Mr. Bellamy's translation that had and critical skill, should be able, in 
then just appeared. eveiy instance, to secure the concur- 

In the following year, the appearance rence of scholars in his derivations and 
of numerous Detsllcal works Induced explanations ; but, Ibougb the work 
Dr. Jooes to print, in one volume Svo. may possibly be liable to some objec- 
" A Series of important Facts, demon- tions, tbe author has executed his task 
■trating the Truth of the Christian Re. in a manner highly creditable to his 
ligion, drawn from the Writings of its industry, his mwUtion, his taste, and 
Friends and Enemies in the Fint and critical acumen. He has been re- 
Second Centuries." Dr. Jones's next warded by the sftpioving verdict of 
publication was '* A Reply to Two some of tbe first scholars and critics of 
Deistical VfoAt, entitled, A New Trial the age, and, among others, by tbe law 
of tbe Witnesses, &c. and Gamaliel Dr. Pair, 

Smith's Not Paul but Jesus." In the When the impression of this work 
title of this work be assumed the name was nearly sold, Dr. Jones printed an- 
of Ben David. His last publicatioQ other of a similar kind, but designed for 
of a theological duroeier, which ap- a diffin«nt class of petaonh Hia ba 
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eniiaed " T* Tyro'i Gwek and En- ' 

e^A Leiicon," which is a my eXc«l- K. 

lent and uieful publication. Dr, 

Jones bad iatendEd to revise the Drst KIESEWETTEH, ChriUop. Gate- 

I^iicon, and to re-pubtish it at aome ttitd, the celebntcd violiniit, Sept. 38, 

future period ; but ha had, however, at in Great Portland Street, aged 50. 

Om time of hia death, made ver; little He wu bora at Anspiirb, in the year 

progress, and the author's copy remsins 1T1T, and was the eoii of Jahann FVe. 

nearly in the same elate in which it was derick Kiesewetter, first violin at the 

pripied. — Not long ^W the publi- Bofal Chapel of Anspacb, and one of 

caHon of the firn Greek Leiicoa, some the beat performers of the school of 

Mrere aniiDadversions in a critical jour- Beuda. 

tial, drew from Dr. Jones " An An- Mr. Kiesewetter had, lince the win- 

swertoaPseudo-CrilictsmoftheGreek- ter of 1831, speotmueh of his time in 

English Lexicon, which appeared in England, where he acquired much po. 

the Secand Nutober of the Weitminster pularitji by his concerto and solo play- 

Beriew." ing. A competent judgeofthesciencff 

In the course of the last ye«- Dr. has obsenred, that" Kiesewetter waa 

Jones publitbed an able painpblet, en- on tbe violin, what Mundea was in 

titled' " An Eiposure of the Hamil- Comedy; like lum, he osuld either 

tonian System of teaching Languages, ni» a smile by his comic ^ps and 

in a Letter addresaed to the Author eccentric rmtknunl, or move the heart 

of aa Article recommending that by his touches of exquisite feeliog." 

System', in No. ST. of the Edinburgh His first perfbrmance in London wai 

Review." at the Philharmonic Concert, vrhere his 

Dr. Jones's last work was entitled success was comfdele. Hcvrasthefint 

" An Explanation ofthe Greek Article, *ho introduced the aHnpoutions of the 

in TTiree Parts. I. Analysis and Re- celebrated Mayseder into this couBtry. 

futation ef Dr. Middleton's Theory. In the season of 1834, be petformed M 

S. An Analysis of Matthin's Disser- the s[Hritual and other concerts in 

tation. 3. An Application ofthe Arti- London. Kiesewetter was eagaged at 

cle to obscuifi Passages of the New the late Leicester Music Meeting, 

Testament." This work was printed where he played once. He iras also 

during the author's lift-time, but he engaged at Norwich, but the ooBitnittee 

died before it was publishoL wouid not suffer him to perform, in 

The characteristics of Dr. Jones's conseqtienee of tl^ indisposition under 

mind were an irrepressible ardour aud which he iras lalwuring. Mr. Oury, 

enthusiasm in the prosecution of what- leader of the ballets at the Opera 

ever he undertook ; great confidence in House, was fortunately with him. 

tbe correctness of liisawn views, arising Prom that gentleman he received every 

from a consciousness of superior in- attention. Mr. Oury brought him to 

lellectual powers ; an u tier disdain of tbe London, on the night of Sunday, the 

authority of great names when ho failed S3d of September, and never Irfl him 

to be convinced by their arguments; till he breathed Ins last, at bk apart- 

a devoted attachment to truth, and a ments io Great Portland Street, on th* 

Giilhliil adherence to what he deemed morning of the following i'riday. - It 

such, united with a fearless disregard is feared that Kiesewetler's circunW 

of personal consequeilcea. He has left stances were not the most flourishing, 

his literary property in the (4iarge of He has left an afiectionately.atlachej 

trustees, providing that his claESiotl widow, and eight or nine children, in 

works should be reprinted, under the Oermuiy. A txanrt for their benefit 

editorial care of his nephew, Mr. James at the Argyle rooms is fixed for tlie 

Chervet, of Croydon, who had been leih of February. 

cducatedby him, and of whose clasucal His remains were deposited in Ifas 

Bttainmenta and judgment he enter- Savoy Cbapd, and the funeral was ■ 

tained a bi^ opinion. public one, Mr. Anderson and Mr. 

Or. Jones's remains were inlerved in Kramer {of the King's private hand) 

the burying-ground of St- George's, were tbe chief mourners ; and tb« 

Bloomsbury. — GaitUman'$ Magaane. following distinguished professors joined 

the procasuon : — Messrs. Shield, Spag- 

noleld, Livereli, F. Cranier, Morult, 

Attwood, KoUman, Rovc^no, Fottar, 

a a S 
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UoKbdet, Calkip, Bbckbuni, SedU- manuMvoduau wtn \e*t to tht wortd 

B^, uid Sir George Smvti and >1m> by a firs at Woibop in 1T5I j of u»> 

bif frjendi lod counliTnitn, Meun. deed would aooa bate b«en tbe kaow- 

I^nke and Stuapff. Tbe abMiua of ledge of tbew uiifqawiM thaiuel*e*, 

BO nwi^ ottnrt Who had not returBed badit not been for tbe fedile effocti of 

fimn dirir protincial engagemcnu, at- Leiand, who fint.cauiallf noticed tbem 

casioacd tbenumber to ba more limhed in hii usual jouPoejra ; of AulHvy, 

thaq it otberwise would have been, m Uiougb he had indeed more leal than 

DO artiat was erer more uaiTenally knowledge in the punuU ; oflheoelin 

esteemed than KeiaewatMr, either in but naiansFy Stukel^, whOr by eia- 

pubtio or in private. — <3nUtaKra'« 3fa- minuig ibe remaiaa on the EpoC, hai 

ffUfoit. been <^ incdouUble lenice ; of Hon.- 
ley, perbapi Ibe beM.of trrilen on. the 
aut^ect ; of Roy, whose character has 

In t given credit to tlUB Ikie of study, and 
whou prcd'ec^onal aiMlititt haie illua- 

LEMAN, tbe Rer. Thomai, M. ^, trated and impmred it ; of tbeingenioui 

F. B> A,, at hit houM in tbe Lower Mr. Reyairid,wbo,withoetMeingtlitni, 

Crescent, Bath j aged 76. He wai has thrown light on many of the ob> 

edneatd at Emanuel College, Cam> icurer paitt by hii labours i and still 

Irridge, where, from cnngaaial pursuing more by the unwearied eiwtiont of Dr. 

he foimed a iliiet frieDdahip with his Mason, of Cambridge, who, at a linia 

fallow colteglan, the Rer, Dr. Bennel, when this part of our early biatory was 

afterwards Bishop of Cloynbi Mr. Le- sinking into neglect, uiddie knowledge 

man was elected in 1T88 a Fellow of of it even disfigured and diagtwed by 

the Society of Antiquaries ; and proved Uie rereries of Salmon, employed no 

himself worthy of that honour by his small part of hiaiife in vlHting tha null 

attentian to the history of thit country, and stationa with the actite sinrit of 

particulariy during the period of its oc- Stukaley ; in which be has been ini- 

eupotiOD by the Homam. In conjunc- taled of late by my respected friend the 

tion wiihtiiB friend Dr. Bennet, he Bitiiop of Cloyne, the Jate Graenl 

tnrersed eveiy remain of British track- Simcoe, Sij- Richard Hoare, and ottten, 

way . or Ronaan road, and liberally to which list 1 am proud to odd my own 

contributed tiia result of his investi- name." — New Mmihfy Mi^aiMte' 

gatigns, whenever he vm solidled so to LESLIE, Jobo Mackay, Esq- oa 

do. To Mr. Nichols he communicated 7th of Sept, at his bouse in Hunting, 

an ^itsay ■' on the Roman Roada and don, of an attack of Ulious fever aod 

Stations in Leiceatenliire;" printed in apoplexy. He was in tbe prime at 

bis history, Vol. 1. p. cxlriL: to Mr. life, and up to tba moment of his falail 

eiult^uck, be contributed a very seiiura in tbe etyeyment of every t^ag 

laaraod.^nd ingenious Memoir, con- wiach could render eastence durable 

eetniBg " the primaral inhebitanta in >-lieal(b, reputation, domestic oam£M, 

Hertfopdijbire, and the roads and earth' the unlimited confidence of iie patientj^ 

vrorks whiah formerly existed in it, and general public esteeni. To > .veiy 

wbetlier of Bnlish or Roman ori^a:" to quidt compiehen»on Mr. Leslie united 

Hr. Surtees jbe preatnted ao^ intsrsi- a claaikal taate, a remarkable fondasM 

ing obaenalions on tbe Roman and fat iiery kind of polite literatUK, and 

Britiah aisle of Dnrium, accompanied a pasaionam love <^ the finearti. AU 

by plans of Roman and British roads thoi^ he had nover enjoyed the advan- 

and stations: far his friend Sir RiehaTd tageofareaidenceatMvad, inconvendng 

Haare, be made some mapa riv the on all aubjecta of art and foreign travel, 

" History of ^Giraldus Cambrensis." be discovered much irf tbe knowledga 

Doubtleaa msuy other profiMsed aulbors of ope who had passed his life in tba 

bne been equally indebted to bim. moat interesting cities of Ibe Continent. 

Mr. Lanaa Mc^iUd tbe best mode of Tbe well-cboseD colleetiaa of piclurei 

investigating the Roman roads ; that and engravings wluch he hai left bebi(id 

is, by travelling along them. He thiH him are Ml unequivocal proirf of hii 

notices those who hnve trod in the same judgment and din:riminBtion. Not- 

patba. " I«rd Arundel, in tbe time withstanding his numerous medicai du- 

of Charles I., endeavours to have eur. tiei, he found time to make himself 
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iu of danball, Cunfaridge, i 
Hit bccHiie 1 Canon R«iidei 
Oiicfaeiwr in I TOO, bnng prasented M 

Xjedie recBiTcd the firM rudiments of the prtbend nfHiddJeton In that church 

fai< education at the Free OraniiDar b; the tben BUhc^ Sir Wm. AAburn. 

Sduol af Hoatiagton, under its haio, birt. ; who, in IT9S, alio gave 

laamad aai «nnplai7 niaeter, the him tbe ^^arige af Beihill, as the 

Re*. Mr. Edwarda. He afterwarda iiieceeding Biihop, Dr. Buckner, di4 

diMinguigbed himwlf in the Univenitj tbat of Hallingley ia 1800. 

of EdiabuTgh t^hiiHalandasiiduit;, Od the I4<ii Decernber, lT»a, he 

and whilst he »iu laying the fbundation marrted Marj, third diiighter of the 

of hi> Diedicat knowledge, fait mpefior Sev. fUr Richard Ryeroft, D.D. fint 

intalligenee, and the grace and auavigr Borenet of Fambam in Surrey, aoA 

of hit maiuien, leadered him a *el- nter to the preient Sr Ndaon Eycroft. 

conie Tidtor M the faoutei of loaie of In 1 80S, on the tnmdation of Dr. 

the most noted charaoten of tiieda]'— Corawi]! to tfieieeof Herefcrd, rannt 

Iiord Cr^g, one of the eenaton of the b; ttte death of Dr. Butter, the Hon. 

College of Juttice, the B^r. Sir H. Geo. Pidham wu eonaecnrtwl BUfaop 

Moncrief, father of the Scottish church, of Brielol, and received Aa d«^ree of 

tin. Grant, avChur of tba " heUen D. C. L. thnn tbe Arddnebt^ of Cao- 

ftom the Mnintalni," Hn. Brunton, teibury. In 1801 he pnblldied the 

author of " Self. Control," and Mn. Charge detirered at his primary tiilt- 

M'LefaoK, the friend of Bums. With ation ; and in lB05,a Senaon preached 

aereral of tbeu ditdnguiBhcd peruana in St. Paul's at the yearly needng of 

be carried oa a coimpondence, diiflfly the Charity School*. 

on literary subjects, tilt hia professional In 1607, on the translatioo sf Dr. 

•ngsgements obliged him to desist from Raber to the «ee of Salisbury, vacant 

■o gratifying an occupation. Many of by the death of Dr. Douglas, Dr. Fel- 

hii letlen have been preserved by his ham succeeded bim at Eieter ; and is 

Scotliib friends, and they preitnt a I8£0,on Iheremoval uf Dr. ToBilineta 

more faithful and impressiTe picture of the see of Winchester, vacant by tbs 

bia ardent and virluoua mind than a death of Dr. Noitb, the ndiject of our 

•ketch like thia can posubly convey, memoir was promoted to Lincoln. . 

To Conchide this alight outline of a In fats episcopal duties, Dr. Felban 

character, which deserves to be filled up could not be sarpaaaed in urbanity of 

by a masterly hand, hia piety was ge- manners, punctuality of llusines^ and 

IHiine, though never oetentstiously dis- impartial dlatribution of patronage. 

played. Fo/r Dvlcii Aiama I Hat/ Hit Lordship'a death was occasioned 

quanta minur >tt cvm retiquit varMori, by a severe cold, b 

line / — at™ Manllify ing the fi ' -' 



LINCOLN, The Hon. and Right 15, at Laughloo in Euaaex, the fiaOj 

Rev. George PeBiani, I«nl Biahop of; burial-place. — Gmliemim'i ifagiaint. 
D. C. L. Canon Residentiary of Cfai- 
Aetter, Clerk of the Closet to the King, 

Visitor of King's College, Cambridge, M. 

and of Brasenose and Lincoln Collegaa, 

Oxford, and Frovinciat Chancellor of MARKHAM, John, Esq. Admiral 

Canterbury ; February 7tb, at hia bouse oftheBlue; Febniary 1 3 ; at Naples. 
ID Connaught-ploce, aged 60. Thia officer was a younger aon of tbe 

His Lordahip was horn October 13, late venerable and learned Archbithop 
1786, the third son, and aeventh and Harhham. He was educated at West- 
youngest child of Thomas, first Earl of minster School, while his ftther pre- 
Oilchesler, by Anne, daughter and sided over that institution ; and entered 
besrest of Fredric-Meinhardt Frank, tbe service at an eariy age. He oI>- 
land, Esq. (aon of Sir lliBinas Frank- tained the rank of Fost-Captain, Janu- 
" " t of Tliirkelby, in ary 3, 1783, and in the following year 
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meDcement of tbe ww vith ibe Frendi nune rear, Dwoidier IStb, b« brought 

npublic, he wai appiHnUd to tlw Blonde in a Bill for ^ipointiug Cdiiuiiubdd«« 

{Kgite, and acrved is her during the to inquire into ibe abuie*, frauds, and 

Weit ladian campaign. On hii return irregularitje* pnctiied in leveral of tbe 

ftom tbe Leeward IiUndi be cruized Naval Departmrata, anil ia tbe fauainaa 

mnetime in tba diaund, and tben re- orpriieagen(a,&c. During the pmgrea 

mored into llie Hannibal of 74 guna, of the ab<ne Bill tbrougb its u>u^ 

in which ibip be joined Ibe squadron on stagei, it encountered much oppoiition; 

tiie Jamaica uation, where be captured bowerer, it finellj psswd both Houses, 

la Gentille,B FVeudifiigaleof fOguus, and received (he Rojal Assent on tba 

and seeecal printeera. S9th of the same month. 

Onthel7tilNOTember,lT96,Captaia In 1 B04, when EaM St, Vincent left 
Uaritliam married the Hod. Maria the Admiralty, our officer acctKupanied 
Rice, third and joungest daughter of that Nobleman in bis retirement. He 
George Rice, Elsq. and Cedl, lale Ba. was adrsnced to the raak of Rear- Ad- 
rone^ Dynevor, and sister to t2ie present miral, April 23, in the same year ; and 
Lord Dynevot. By that lady he bad onlhe ciumgeof ministiy,accBBionedbf 
■everal cbildren, and Mrs. HiAham the death of Mr. Pitt, in ISOS, he be- 
died in childbed Decemi>er S3, 1810. came a Commissioner of ll» new Board 

In 1799 we find Captain Morkbam of Admiralty, under Mr. T. Grenrilie, 

commanding the Centaur, 74, on the but again retired from office with hi* 

coast of Irdand, under the orders of friends in 1807. 

CommodoreDuckwonb,whom,towanla With the exceptim of the abort in- 

the latter end of that year, he accompa- terra! that entued between the genetal 

nied to tfie Mediterranean, and assisted election in ISIS, and Ibe dissolution of 

at the reduction of Minorca. Failiameai, occasioned by the demise td 

EaHy in 17B9, the deceased was in- Ms late Majesty in 1830, Admiral 

trusted by his friend Bhrl St. Vincent Msrkham continued to represent tlia 

with llie command of a flying iquadron, borough of ForlsmDutb till the diseolu- 

with which he attacked the town of tion inlH26, His promotion to the 

Cambrellcs, on the coast of Catalonia ; rank of Admiral of the Blue took place 

and, after driring Ibe Spaniards frran August IS, 1819. — Marihidi'i Sayal 

their battery, landed a party of men un- Ifatal BiligTapky. 

der Ueut. Grossett, who dismounted MAWMAN, Joaepb, Esq. Sept 13. 

the guns, burnt five settees, and look in Ludgate Street aged 63. Mr- Maw- 

five others laden witb staves, wine, and man, baviog been formerly an eminent 

wbeat. About the same period the bookseller at York, about thuty years 

Ceataur cultured la Vierga de Rosario, ago succeeded to the business of tint 

of 14gun8,Bnd90men. well known Mr. IMlly in the Poultry. 

On the IGth March, the Centaur, in Mr. Mawman was a very iutelligent 

company with the Cormorant, drove El man and spirited pubtisher ; and was 

Guadaloupe, Spanish &igateof40gunB, honoured with the friendship of Dr. 

on shore near Cspe Oropeso, where the Parr, Dr. Lingard, and numerous other 

was totally wrecked. In the month of learned individuals. He was himself 

June following, die squadron under an author, baling published in ISOSan 

Captain Markham captured the follow- octavo volume, intituled, " An Eicur- 

ing French men of war, on their return sion to the Highlands of Scotland, and 

to Toulon from the coast of Syria : la the flngUsh Lakes ; with Recollections, 

Junon,bearingtbeflagof Rear-Admiral Descriptions, and References lo hisCo- 

Fer^e, mounting iO guns, WO men; rical Facts." — Gentlanan'i iiagaaite. 
I'Alceate, 36 guns, 300 men ; le Cou- MILLAR, James, M.D, atEdin- 

rageui, ££ guns, ROO men ; la Salamine, bu^, in July last. Dr. Millar was a 

18, and I'Alerte, 14 guns, each carrying gentleman who bore aconuderable part 

120 men. in the science and litetature of his day. 

The Centaur returned lo England His education was obtained cfaiefly at 
sooa after the above capture, and Capt. the University of Glasgow, where he 
Markham continued to command her signalized himself by the extent and 
until the early part of 1801, when he accuracy of his acquaintance with Ibe 
was nominated one of the Lords Com- Classics, and his taste for the varied 
misMouers of the Admiralty, and at the departraenls of natural history. Re- 
general election in the tame year, waa moving Ihence lo Edinburgh, where he 
chosen M.P. for Portsmouth, In the took tbe degree of M.D., be proncuUd 
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tome of the physical sdanccs with an chBTScter. It wsa ■ pscidiaritj In him, 
■rdour and a succeu whicb rendered which bii friends, while tfaaj admiied 
him at once conapicuoiis and bighl; it, could scarcelf fail to deplore — that, 
useful. ia the generosity of Ua heart toward* 

Id ] 807 he published, in connection otltera, and while entbusiaBlicall; ac> 
with Wm, Vaiie, Esq. an 8to. pamphlet, cupied in intellectual pursuiti, he waa 
entitled, " Observations on the Ad- far lesi concerned aa to bia penonal ad- 
Tanlages and Practicability of making vantage than worldly prudence would 
Tunnels under Navigable Rivers, par- have required; and, in consequence, 
ticutaily appliCBbletotheproposedTun- the result of a moat active life, con- 
nel under the Forth." He was also tinuollj directed to laudable and im- 
chosen to superintend a new edition of ponant purposes, has been any tlaag 
the " EncyctopKilia BritBonica," tothe but comfortable to a tamlly, HixiM 
improvement and interests of which he happiness and respectability were never* 
devoted a large portion of his life, and thelesstbe dearestobjecMofliisambilioQ 
in the general management of which he and solicitude. Deeper sympathy, it ia 
must be allowed to have evinced much almost certain, will be eicited as to hii 
industry, information, and sound judg. history and their sufferings, when it ia 
ment. About the same period, and for known, that in the ardent prosecution 
tome time alter, be contributed largely of bis charitable duties, at one of tha 
to several of the periodical jauroals, physicians to the Dispensary, be caught 
bothof London and of Edinburgh, taking the fever, which, in a few daji, tennin- 
usully such subjects for his communi- ated his eminently useful and painfully 
cations as harmoniied with lus favourite chequered existence. It is cootem- 
(tudiei, but occasiuoally amusing him- plated, for a tjenevotent reason, to re- 
self with articles of a light or plsyful publish some of his essays, and preSx a 
nature, to which his style of writing, memoir of his life. — GentleToaa's Ma- 
distinguisited by ease, perspicuity, and gajdne^ 

nearness, was equally well adapted Of MITFORD, William, Esq. F.S.A. 
another dictionary of llie arts and sci- Professor of Antient History to tba 
ences, namely, the"£ncyclopsdiaEdi- Royal Academy, Feb. 10, at Kibury, 
neosis," smaller in size, and of a more near Soutliampton, aged 8S. Tiui 
popular character, which appeared sub- sound scliolor, useful citizen, and good 
■equently, he was the original planner man, waa brother to Lord Redeadde, 
and editor. Some of the essays or sys. being the eldest son of John Mitford, 
tematic treatises whicb he furnished to Esq. of Lincoln's Ion, by Pliiladelpiiia, 
it, have been published separately, and daughter of Wm. Revely, Of Newby in 
acquired favour, more especially that on Yorkshire, Esq., which lady was first 
chemistry, to the advancement of whicb, cousin to Hugh, first Duke of North- 
both as a lecturer and as a writer, be sea- umberlond. He was bom in London, 
lously directed his highly respectable Feb. 10, 1T43.-4 ; end was educated at 
talents. In 1819 be published in Cheom School in Surrey, under iha v»> 
12mo., with coloured engravings, " A nerable and eicellent William Oilpin, 
Guide to Botany, or a familiar Itlus- on whom be bestowed the living where 
tration of the LinoBan QassiGcation of he resided and died. From Cheam 
Plants." Mr. M. went to Queen's CoUeg^ Ox- 

During these and various other la- ford. He left the University without 
hours, he necessarily associated largely taking a degree, and, entering the MitU 
with literary men, to many of whom he die Temple, commenced the study of 
made himself of service, by friendly as- the law ; but his brother was the mem- 
sistance, and frankly offered augges- ber of tlie family that was destined to 
tions, calculated to promote their indi- acquire eminence in that profession, 
vidual views in the republic of letters, and Mr. Mitford early quilted it, on 
as well as of its general welfare; and by obtaining a commission in the South- 
all of whom, it is believed, be «as Hampshire Militia. He first joined it 
esteemed equally for bis gentlemanly as Captain, May 93, 1TS9; was ap. 
manners, and the amount and value of pointed Lieut.-Cal. Nov. SS, 1779; 
his altainuients, and the freedom and and from Aug. 9, 1S05, to the date of 
independence of sentiment and spirit, his resignation, Oct. 15, 1S06, held the 
with which, in the midst of many and Colonelcy. It was in the same regi- 
serious trials and difficulties, he main- ment that Gibbon was Lieut. -Colonel, 
tained the digni^ of the philosophical When Mr.Milford firathad ■ company. 
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•Mb' ■ itooAAtmeAL nott roR 1S97. 

Am dlattngnWied irtiWr wu hn cmOi- he ma returned U Oie House of Com^ 

manding officer, and it wu to tlie mons aa Member for BeertilaCDD, of 

'I4eut.-ColonelC7(hBt bad been held bf which borough, his brotfier Jcdin (now 

Ibe Hialorian of Aome, Ibxt die Hia. Lord Redesdale) had been one of the 

toriui of Greece aucceeded in ] 779. reprRentntiTCe donng the tvo preced- 

Mri Hitford'a fUber died in ITCI, ing PirlUmCnEa. He dtd'not deliTer 

when be succeeded to the hmily ettale hl^ (entimenta fn flie House on inan^ 

at Eibnrj, and May 18, 1766, he roar- aubjectaj hut he g»neJ great credit 1^ 

riwl Frances, dau^ter of James MoU hia eiertlotH In upholding the Milftia 

I07, Eaq. of Dublin, and, Ifarough her lystem. On the grropoaLtJoii bronght 

malerDel grandmother, second cousin forward in 179S byMr.SecretaryDundas 

to Henry, present Eatl Bathurst. (the late Tncount Melville) fOr in- 

Hr. Mitford'a firat pOblicstiDn ap. treaalng the number of fleM-offieers in 

peared anonyntouBly in 1774. It waa the Miliiia, Mr. Milford oppoaed tiie 

" An Eauy on the Harmony of Lan- measure in its various stages, contend. 

gui^, intended principally to illustrate ing that the Militia ahonld be goremed 

Ibat of the English Language." It by the Milrtia Laws, and not by those 

was much admired ; and Horne Tooke of the regular army ; and entered Into 

h atated to have fretgmntly expressed B a brief hhttoTy of the Militia of thia 

Wish, that be had been its author. A country, commenting on the sdutary 

•Mond edition was published In 1R04. jealousy of a military despotism with 

The Gral totume oF his History of which it was established. On anbae- 

BrMce appeared in 17S4, in 4to. Tbe quent occasions, Mr. Mitford always 

fiivaurable manner In which it waa re- arrayed hlmaelf against any innovslioa 

ceiled by tlie ablest and soundeat critics, of those jrrinciples on whic4i the Militia 

ancburaged him to proceed. Tbe se- was originally founded. He sat in 

cond Toiume was published in 1790, three I^rliamenls for Beenlaton, Irom 

the third in 1797, but the work was not 1796 to 1B06 ; and aiterwards lepre- 

. completed till IBI6, It has been erro- aanted New Roroney from IBIS till 

iKouily asserted, that Mr. Mitford IBIS; 

apent a long time at Athens; but the In 1S0£ Mr. Mitford scqnired a 

flsetis, that be nCTer travelled beyond large addition to his properly ita the He- 

Naptea. Tely eslatea in Yorkabire, belonging to 

Whilst In the Militia, Mr. Mitford bis mother's family. He conliDued, 
published a " Treatise on the Military however, to his death, to make Etbury 
Force, and particularly the Mi}itiB of in Hampshire his country residertce, 
this Kingdom i" and, in 1791, when, having only a year or two preriausly 
aa recently, the public mind was a^' to Ibe dale last-tnenlioned, rebuilt bis 
lated on tbe grand national question paternal mansion there. It is ntuated 
relative to the means oE supplying tiie On the shore between Lymington and 
country with biead, he published an- Southampton, nearly opposite Tar- 
other pamphlet, entitled "Consider' mouth in the Isle of Wight. Tbebeau- 
Btians on the Opinion atated by the ties of Ibe place have been illuafrated 
Lords of the Committee on Cdm, in a by the pen and pencil of tiie picturesque 
itpreseniation to the King upon tbe Gilpin. Mr. Mitfind Was'appmnted 
Corn Laws, that Great Britahi fs un. Verdurer of the New Foreit in 17TS. 
able to prddDce Com sufficient for its A few years since, Mr. Mitford put^- 
own consumption," &c. It was Mr. lished *' Observatiuna on die History of 
Mitford'a ctpiaion, that it was not only Christianity;" and last year be BdTep- 
poasiblo, but easy, for our Island to tised a wol^ on the Regions of tbe 
supply a quantity of wheat sulGcient fbr Antient World. 
the use of its inhabitanla. Mr. Mitford had six Som and a 

Mt, Mitford ilrst sat in tbe House of daughter : William , a Lieutenant in the 

Cmnirunts as Member for Newport in Royal Fusileers, who died in 1790 nn- 

Gemwall. He was relumed in )7BS married ; Bertram, who died yoimg ; 

to filj the vacancy occasioned by the Henry, a Captain R. N., lost at aea 

death of Sir John Coghill, Bart, and in 1801, leavinga ion, whodied ibortiy 

represented that borough till the dose after, aiid two dau^ters ; John, now a 

of the Parliament in 1790. From commisnoner of Bankrupts; Bertram, 

1790 to 1796 Hewaa not a Meraberof an Irish Commissioner of Enquiry ; 

tbe House. In 1796, through the in- Charges, who died young ; and Framcea. 

lereat Of dte Duke of Northumberlnnd, —Oerltelnm'i Magothte. 
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HONKTON, lUor- Admiral Jnhn, Siettud laluicb. After bang tLni em- 

Oct. 1 S3S> at Havre-de- Grace. plowed for a period of two jettn, he was 

This officer entered (he serrice in- appointed SccoDd Lieutenant of the 
1TS6, and serrcd upwards of eleven VesUl frigsli;, then titling at Deptford, 
years « a Midshipman and Master's- and aubsequenCl jstnt to (he Newfound- 
mate, on board the Chatham of SO guns, land station, where she captured and de- 
■nd Lark, Aurora, Carysfort, Maid- stroyed many of the enemy's vessels, 
stone, and Boreas frigates. The tiro and among others the Mercury, an 
former ships were employed principally American packet from Philadelphia, on 
at the Leeward Inlands. His removal hoardof which wasMr. Henry Laurcna, 
from the Aurora, to make room for an formerly President of the Congress, 
Admiralty Midsiupman, proved a for- bound on an embassy to I'Vance, Spain, 
lunate drcumstance far Mr. MonlLlon, and Holland. Tht despatches found in 
as that vessel was soon sAer lost, on her the possession ofthis Envoy, determined 
passage to India, and all on board the British Ministry to issue an immedi- 
perished. In the Carysfort he saw ale declaration of war against tlie latter 
much hard service, and bad several nar- power, and to commit their bearer as a 
row escspei. The finrt was in 1771, state prisoner to the Tower of London, 
when being on her return fVom Pen- In ITS!, the Vestal, then commanded 
aacola and the Havannah, to Jamaica, by the Hon. G. C. Berkeley, accom- 
the ship, owing to the pcrverseness and panied Vice-admiral Darby to the relief 
ignorance of tbe pilot, ran ashore in the of Gibraltar, where she particularly dis- 
night, upon tbe Martyr reefs, in the tinguished heiself against the enemy's 
gulf of Florida, where her situsiion gun-iboats, two of nhich she destroyed 
was such as promised little chance of under tbe guns of the fortress of Ceuta. 
bdttg able to save the ship, and at first Some lime after the performance 'of tbia 
not much hope of preserving the lives service, Captun Berkeley, accompanied 
of the crew. However, after nine days in- by the whole of his officers and crew.re- 
cessant labom', she was at length gut out moved into the Recovery of 32 guns, 
fWnn amongst those dangerous rocks, which ship formed pan of the squadron 
though a very difficult and intricate under Vice-admiral Barringloo, at Ibe 
channel, and carried to Cliarlestown in capture ofaFrench convoy, fVom Brest, 
Sotith Carolina, under jury masts, with bmind to the East Indies, in April, 1782. 
tbe loiB of her guns, and most of the She was also with Lord Howe, at tlie 
providons and stores. In the ensuing relief of Gibraltar, toward the close of 
yeat, the Carysfort was ordered to Eng- the same year. 

land, and on her passage Ihitlier fraia 'Che Recovery being paid off at the 

Jamaica, was obliged to throw all her peace in 17S3, Mr, Mochton remained 

guns overboard in a heavy gale of wind, on half.pay till March 17S4, when he 

After reRning. she was again sent to was appointed First Lieutenant of the 

the West Indies, where she encountered Ardent 64, stationed as a ^ard-sbip at 

a violent hurricane, during which, she Portsmouth, where she remained for a 

lost her lilrst Lieutenant, hve seamen, period of four years, during which no 

and all her masts, besides being once incident occurred worthy of particular 

more obliged to part with her guns, notice. 

Tbe Carysfort was paid off at Chat- During the Spanish annameot, we 
ham, in September 1773, and Mr. find Lieutenant Mankton serving on 
Monkton soon after joined the Maid- board the Windsor Castle, a second-rale, 
atone, in which frigate he continued bearing theflagof Rear-admiral Sawyer. 
about three years, and was pretent at His next appointment was to be First 
the capture of more than two hundred Lieutenant of the Niger frigate, corn- 
sail of vessels, principally on the Ja- manded by bis friend the Hon, Captain 
maica station : from whence he returned Berkeley; and on the 1 0th of March, 
to England in tbe Boreas, about the lT93,hecommiSBionedtheMartborough 
autumn of 1T77. of 74 guns, then fitting at Chatham for 
On tbe 19th of November following, tbe same officer, and afterward attached 
tiie deceased was promoted to the rant to the grand fleet under Lord Howe. 
of Lieutenant ; and appointed to the This was our officer's last appointment 
Three Sislers,ananncd ship, hired from, as a Lieutenant, for in consequence 0? 
the merchants, and employed in giving that nobleman's representation of hia 
protectiou to the trade on the coast of gallant conduct in the glorious action 
S^nland, and idiout tbe Orkney and of June 1, 1794, be was immedtalel; 
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BfUrwards promoted to the rack of Kopennnuation took place June IS, 

Comnlander, and appointed to act as,- 1814, 

Captaiiv of Ihc Marlborougb, during ^ In the course af [his memoir, the fate 
the abucnce of Captain Berkele;, whose of the Aurora, and that of the Calypso 
place be had >o ably filled during the have been alluded to. Of the other 
latter part of that memorable conflict, Tessels in which Ilenr-ndmiral Monktou 
the circumstances of which were as fol- served, it is remarkable, that do less 
lows: The Harll)orough had got into I ban six were afterwards lust: >ii, tha 
action ; aud whilst engaged with the Lark in America, during the Colonial 
Impetueui of 78 guns, and Mucins 74, war; the Three Sisters in the North 
thefonner of which she bad completely Sea; the Ardent burnt at sea; the 
dismasted, the Montagne of 120 guns Marlborough, wrecked on the coast of 
came under ber stern and poured in France, the Colossus on the SciUy Ifilea, 
a raking broad^de, which killed and and la Lutine on the Dutch coast, 
wounded many of her men, and caused Rear-admiral Monkton remained a 
much other misducf. It w>9 at this bachelor until be was more than for^ 
moment that Captain Berkeley received years of age, when he married Misa 
a severe wound, which obliged him to Charlotte Slade, of Burstock, in the 
resign the command of the ship to Lieu, county of Dorset, 6r3t cousin to Lieut, 
tenant Monkton, who continued to fight General Stade. By this lady, wbo died 
her with the utmost skill and bravery. May 6lh, 1B06, be had four chUdren. 
Tlie Mariborough on this occasion had His second wife was Charlotte, widow 
all her lower masts shot away, and no of his old messmate, Mr. Mackie, pur- 
less than 137 killed and wounded, ser of the ill-fatrd Ardent, and onlf 
Lieutenant Monkton was nominally daughter of Mr. George Button, a 
promoted into the Calypso sloop of war, gentleman of considerable property, wbo 
which vessel was lost on her return from bad formerly kept an Academy at Dept- 
JamaicH, and all on board perished. ford. lie married, lastly, December 

He retaned the command of the 14, 18IS, Elizabeth Patience, daughter 

Marlborougb for nearly twelve montlis, of Thomas P. Phillips, Esq. of Tivec- 

and was afterwards appointed pro Urn- ton, and aster of Thomas J. Phillips of 

pore to tbe Colossus, another 74, in Lanilau iiouse, near Launcestoa. 
which be distinguished himself off He was for some yejrs an inhabitant 

L'Orient, June 23, 1795, and by his of Bristol, hut had latterly resided at 

eiertiona greatly contributed to the Havre-de-Graee. — aftirfAoa** B^gal 

capture of three French line-of- bailie Noval Biography. 

■hips. The Colossus on that occasion MOSELEY, Walter Michael, Esii. " 

had 35 men killed and wounded, which Julj i6th, aged 62. To a superficial 

appears to have been nearly one-fourth view, there seems to be a fortune which 

of the total loss sustained by the British domineers over literature as oret every 

squadron. other department of human life. The 

Captain Monkton's post commission reward of fame is bestowed rather hy 

bears .dale June 29, 1795, from which caprice and chance than by real desert. 

period, with the eiception of about two If the name of the excellent person, tiia 

months in the Formidable of 90 guns, subject of this memoir, baa been littla 

he was not again employed until the known to the public, it must be im- 

latler end of 1797, when be obtained puled to that fatality, la energy of 

thccommandoflaLutinefrigste, fitiihg intellect be was surpassed by few of bla 

at Woolwich for the North Sea station, contemporaries j and certainly intense 

where he served under the orders of industry, and' ardent desire to extend 

Lord Duncan, and made many captures, the boundaries of knowledge, conferred 

the closeori799, lo the Mars of 74 linction. 
guns, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral 

Berkeley ; and be continued to serve a> i 

Flsg.capuiotothatoflicerundl January, hampton, in tbe county of Worcester, 

1801, when, a misunderstanding havinz was born August 19th, 1765. Ue was 

arisen between, the Rear-admiral and descended from on antient, respectable^ 

Earl St. Vincent, Commander-in-Chief and opulent family in the county of 

of tlie Channel Fleet, tbe former resign- Stafford. His grandmother was tha 

ed his command.andC^lain Monkton daughter of Sir Herbert Croft, of Croft 

was in conscience superseded. His Castle in Herefordshire, ud grukU 
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> in his jrouth 
a maa oT tbe world, retired in maiure 
«ge to G}asthainptonf to Itad a life of 
Mudji and derotioD. Under his inspvc- 
iion ihe mind of young Mosely, hap- 
pily incliaed by nature lowardn li- 
terature «nd the sciences, reeeiTed an 
additional impulBC. When young he 
was placed at a private school Tery ably 
conducted in Walverbampton ; and as 
hii father entertaioed a strong preju- 
dice, at that time periiapi Dot ill-tbund- 
ed, against the discipline oT the En- 
glish Univeisities, be was sent for lbs 
completion of bis education to Edin- 
burgh. His progress in study nas 
rapid and successful. He acquired a 
knowledge of the I^tia, Greek, and 
French Languages, to which he ader- 
wardE added the Italian, and be retain- 
ed the use of them to tbe end of his life. 



Upon bis 



) Glasi 






t 17S9, be found the yo 
fashionable in various parts of England 
eagerly engaged in the revival of tbe 
practice of archery, attracted some by 
novelty, some by the mode, and a few 
perfaapa by associations of antient chi- 
valry and romance. He, too, was 
•tlrscled ; but, instead of regarding 
arcbery as tbe mere amu^ment of a 
IS led by a more 



pbilos 



He 






s had b 



1 lost 






1T9S be published " An Es^ay oh Ar- 
cbery,*^ a vork equally elegant and 
]eamed, in trhicb he traces tbe history 
oftbeboir from the earliest ages. This 
esaay w^ well received ; and as the 
atDUsement is still pursued, and tbe 
book is become scarce, it is hoped that 
B new editJOQ will be published. 

About this lime the new discoveries 
of Lavoisier had excited great atlealion, 
and seemed likely to effect, as they have 
indeed cfTected, an entire change in the 
previously received chemical theories. 
At Edinburgh, Mr. Moseley had form- 
ed an intimacy with Josiah Wedgwood, 
Esq. (son of Mr. Wodgnood, the in. 
^enious improver of the Siaffordshire 
Pottery,) whom he accompanied on a 
tour in Scotland, 



young geullen 



rail. Thie 



1 engaged i 



he proved eminently ikOful. Mr. 
Moseley, emulous of his example, and 
moved by the public agitation of the 
subject, entered eagerly upon tlie same 
pursuit 1 he collected a costly laboratory, 
repeated tbe principal experiments, con- 
trived new ones, and gave the subject 
his undivided attention for several yean. 
He might have continued all bis life in 
tbe same career, if the noiious fumes 
and heat, and close confinement, had 
not proved injurious to a frame always 

In lieu of chemistry, as it waa neces- 
.sary to bis happiness that be should have 

he substituted botany. This was ren- 
dered more interesling to him, as he had 
now married an elegant woman, who 
could participate in the pleasure of his 
discoveries, and wd him with ber pencil. 
Of this, a copy of the " Flora Londi- 
nensis," which together they coloured 
chiefly from living specimens, is a pleas- 
ing memorial. The same ardour of 
pursuitEtill animated him. Hecollected 
plants, formed a considerable hortus 
siccus, and sent many communica^oni 
concerning rare English plants to tbe 
editor of Sowerby's English Botany. 

Mr. Moseley was the proprietor of 
tlie manor of Buildwas in the county of 
Salop, which formerly belonged to a 
fraternity of Cistercian monks. The 
venerable ruins of the abbey still re- 
man. He arrested, at considerable 
eipence, the progress of dilapidaiioD, 
feeling an intent in this foundation as 
owner ; and, urged by the curiosity of 
an antiquary, he commenced a laborious 

This unavoidably led him to inquire 
into the nature genetally of tbe monat. 
tic ins^tuiions. In tbe result he col- 
lected materials for an interesting vo- 
lume. It is from this manusctlpt that 
Mr. Moseley furnished Mr. Britton 
with the Ijrief account of Buildwas 
Abbey in tlie 41li vol. of bis " Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain." 
It is of tbe same manuscript that the 
late teamed and elegant historian of 
Shrewsbury thus speaks in a letter to 
Mr. Moseley : — "At length I return 
your very curious and interesting papers, 
for the permission of perusing whicli 
please to accept my sincerest thanks ; I 
am quite astonished at the extent and 
variety of your researches, and heartily 
wish you could be prevailed upon to 
favour the world with tbe fruits of them." 
About the year IRIT be began to at. 
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(Mb hiaiatf to aAnnoia;, hk laal, hii (bom Aaii| 
ATourilc purmit. lb may indacd be lite arts, 
■bought to hiTe ihoiteiicd hii life I7 He indulged himulf often in light po- 
*beaniiou)UiaiiD»b>clibeniiB>ol(«d etieal campoBtiaii ; for tmiuc be had 
bj bi> curiont; couceniing certain dia. an faereditaiy taiite, and at an earlj tge 
pitted ducoreriea in that idKnce, aod accooipaiucd Us father on (he vioim. 
iii* desire to do jiudce to the fame at But he wai nut content with the pTK- 
hia own eouDtrjrmen, in ^>pantioa to ticc. Several valutnci at his compo- 
the claimf of fbeeigoera. He poaKfaed attioni, mne of wbi^ recerred no 
occuncj of viaion , unwearied ipatience nieaa praiee Awn ■ late eminent per- 
in calculaiiiHi. and deiierity in the me firmer on the violin, are na>^ in poa- 
of inatrumenti, of which he bad a vein- aeadoo of the fiunily. His leaoDriM 
able collection, and amongst them the inibiimeni, howerer, was the organ, to 
odehratad leleaaqie formerly belonging wbich be was able to give its flill cKct 
to Mr. Banleman, which eonld not by the judicious application of a peAil. 
baTE Mien into better hands, it may. And those netgfabouiing county fa> 
however, be questioned whetha', if bme, miliei, who had the pleasure of attend* 
Inaead of bis real incjlement, the pure jng hia mmual concerti, where ISim 
lore of knowledge, had actuated him, Tenoant, Measn. Bartleman, Vaugfaan, 
be was fortunate in hii chuce. Such Knjnett, and Elliott, were tbe con- 
great advances hare been made in tliat atant perbrmen, and id iriiidi Mr. 
ecience by the rare union of tbe must Moaeley aMsted, can never ibrgat the 
veined theory and eiquiuteobserrstton, «ff*ectof Handel's drannes in the noMe 
that littic chance of great renown re- taatl at Glaasbamptnn. 
niRing for future adrentnren. Mr. In -his religious souiments be gar* 
Uoieley has left obserralioiu of Iran- a decided preference to the lound dot- 
sits and north pcdar distances made trine of tbe Establiibed Church, but hii 
during aeveral yean ; and by his cLose leal was not soured hy any raiKOtir or 
■Uentiaii 10 those beautiful olgects, the nuleroleoce towards diasenteta. In aU 
i]oub1eBla», be secmitohare confimied (he.r*]atians of life Uicharaeter n ' 
Ibe opinitni that they chinge their poei- tained ali 
tion in regard to each other. eon , a husband, a 
Amid so many more agreeebla ani. a neighbour, he » 
cations, it will eauly be suggested that with aS^ctioD, teroEenca, and e 
Mr. Hoiday engaged with great teaerre And here it is just to tanman life in 
io llie eoDcems of active life. He pos- general, which tus been by lonK ponr- 
Bsstcd a plentiful fortune. He never trayed In dark colours, and pBrticulBily 
courted a merely ostenta^us prece. to literary life — 
deoce. In his political saotimenta aa „ „ _ ,. , ... , _, ,., , 
a gentlemui, he naturally inclined In Hear Lydiat. life and Galileo, 
•uppoit tbe just prerogaliTes of tlie ^° 

crown; as an Englishman and a man which has Leon rqireeenled with pro. 
of letters, wlio cannot but know that nibial melancholy, to note the efbet 
«ice1]eoce even in his own punuits de- wbtcb may be produced 1^ the happy 
pends upon tbe freedom of thought and union of Uaroing, tnorsts, and fortune, 
eiprevian, be tempered bis loyalty with He passed the laat 18 yean of Ma 
a due regard to tbe liberties of llie peo- life at tlic beautiful seat WioterdyiWi 
pie. He declineddieuBeful andretpect. nenr Bewdley, in the aadety of a fit- 
able duties of tbe magistracy, fromm mily justly endeared to bim by dmi- 
conviction that the incessant intrusion lan'ty of pursuits and dispositions, in 
which muBt be indulged to die wants of such complete tranquilU^ at might io- 
« naighbOHrhoed cannot but destroy Ibe duce tlie belief that WiDl«^yne, oC- 
«hun of thought aBd (he £ied atteotiiHi teiiog ia itself an elyiiuiu to die fiuKy, 
eo requisite to profound inquiries. were in raatity that Uissful r^ion, 

in competition with so sacred a du^. ° "^ 

He gsvv his time and his money with Mr. Hosdey married Anne Elisabeth, 

die utmost liberality to the su^Kirt of dauglilerof Richard Sockett, Esq. !}*• 

every useful instituuon. puty Gerk of tbe Peace for the Qwnty 

He found ociMiiDiia] relief from in- ef WoTceit«r ; by her, srho died M 
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IBO^ln had' lii cbildran who surnte muy cminiiiiplioni whisb hu pniiwd. 

him, one ran and five daughtera. fatal (□ man}' of his fniilj.— GeVle^ 

Although hia conititutjon mu not man't ilmgaaifi. 
natvmlly MroDg, he eujoTsd, b; leio- 
peranee oad cbeerhlpew, a good atata 

of heallfa, and eieo vigour to the Uat R. 
year of hia life. Hia pomr then leemed 

waakcDed by the seTerily of hit iludiea, R A D C L I F FE, Lieut, -Coloael 

and after suffering coiuidenble paiu Cbatlea Edward, M^or of Breads to- 

for a few days, ha laBk gently into tbe tlie oaialry iu Great Britain ; February 

aleap of death on the ISthday.i^ last S4, in Connaught Squars; aged iS. 

3M\y. He wai butied with bia wife This diuingMiahedolBcsr was appsiaU 

and felber, at Ajtiey in the county of ed adjutant of the fint dragoana, Juno- 

Worceater. 35, 1796; cornet, April IS, lT99iJUeu- 

A loonuaient in the Church of En' tenant. May 4, 1 800 ; and captain, 

*ilLe, in the county of Stafford, in which December 1, 1804. He aened under 

pariA ia liluated the Here, the ancient the Duke of Yoili in Flandcn, and in 

aeat of the fuuly, low thii nmple and September 1 809, he embarked with hia. 

elegant inacriptien : — r^meut for the Feninsuk. On tak- 

" Dutiful remetnhnnce of w«thy pa- ing tbe field in tbe emuing firing, be. 
rent!, and uncere aSvction towards a waa aaleciad by Lord Hill to occupy 
inoat amiable wife,, bare caused this tri- with bis troop a pott of some difficultir 
bute of reapect and lone to be erected and hazard, near EItbb ; and t^nce to- 
by Walter Michael moEelsy." — GeMU- make a reconnaisance acrasa the Gua. 
Mon't Ma^aiae. diana ; and he waa subaaquently em- 
ployed on simihK duties under the 
quarter-maater-general of the army. In 
O.. June 1810, ha waa appointed major of 
brigade to tbe brigade fonued of the 

OXFORD, tte Hon. and Ki'gbt Royals and 14th Dragoons, under tna- 

Rer, Edward Lagge, Lord Biahop of; jor-general Slade, in which situatioB he 

D.C.L. Warden of All Soul^ Vicoiof cantinuedduringtbevampaigOBinSpain,. 

LewiibaDn, Kent; and a Director of te tbe bailie (rf Toutouae inclusive, 

Greenwich Hospital i January 37; at without a day'aahsence, except an twoi 

his lodge, AH Souls' College, Oxford, iu occasions of dangerous sltacka of fever, 

' his 60tb year. brought on by the fatigue incident b> 

Hiis pious, learned, and eiemptary the duties of bis situation. After the 

prsiate was born Deeember4, ITST, tbe battle of Toulouse, ha waa ai^winted 

seventh son of William, second Earl of asaistant-adjulaot-gencral to ^e cavalry, 

Dartmouth, by Fraoces Catherine, sole andia that situation be accumpasied it 

daughlerandheirofSirCfaarles-Gunter on tbe marcil through lYance, and at- 

Nicholl, K. B. He was educated at tended tbe reviews of the several bri- 

Rugby, and from tbence became a mem- gades and regiments before bi« present 

ber of Christ Church, Oiibrd. He was Majesty, on their return to England, 

elected tu a Fellowship in All Souls in During bis services in the Peninsula, be 

1789, and proceeded B.C.L. 1791,. was preeeat at the battles of S^amanoa, 

D.C.L. as a ^and compounder, 1805. Vitioria, Busaco, Fuentes d'Onor, the 

Ua vras presented by bis father to tbe blockade of Fampluna, and the attack, 

Amily linng of Lewisham in 1797, and of Bayanne, besides numerous engage- 

made a Prebendary of Canterbury in menti of minor note, in which tbe 

laoO; was appointed in 1805 to the cavalry was concerned; and ha acted.. 

Deanery of Windsor, then resigned by twice as deputy judgeadvoeata to gene- 

Dr. manners Sutton on his renisval ral courts martial in tbecavalrf. While. 

fcom tbe See of Norwich to that of serving with hia corps, be sulunitled to. 

Canterbury; and, resigning tbe Dean> its commander tba result of bia observa- 

eiy of Windsor, waa advanced to die tion and experience on tbe use of the 

Bisbopriek of Oxford in 1SI5, on tbe eword in llie hand of tbe heavy cavalry 

death of Dr. Jackson. In 1 8 1 7, on the soldier, urging the necesHty ol' the ap. 

decease of Dr. Isham, be waa elected plication of tbe point as much tnore 

Warden of AIJ Souls i and from that eSeieat than any cut howeier powar- 

peiiod be chiefly resided at Oxford. fully given: aud uud«' Ins diniction 

His Lradahip's disorder was pulmo- gave instruction to the men ia tba. 
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thruata guBrte and tince ; be had Bfler.- Observaloiy ; December 4, at OifiirJ, 

mrds the aatisfac^on lo K« thit idea aged 75. 

taken up and enforced by the highest Dr. Robertson wa^bom at Dun3e,in 

caTBlrjBUthoritieB ; and the tremendous tbe counl; oT Berwirk, Nov. 4, 1T5I. 

execution of this arm so applied at Wa- Earl; in life he had a scbool at Great 

terloo, full; jUBtrfiedlheadoptionof the Ryle, in Northumberland, aod after, 

principle. He published a small work wBrdsinhisnativeplace, This, however, 

on the subject. did not continue long ; for, when he was 

He received the brevet of major, twenty- tliree or twenty-four years of 

June 4tb, IS'14. The staff oftbe army age, he came up to London in hopes oT 

in France ceased September S4Ih fol- obtaining a situation in the Eait Indies. 
Ilie friend on whose patronage he de- * 
pended, died before any provision could 

spector ot cavalry, ana inis omcer was be made for him, and he was left to find 

named his brigade.major. tome other means of support. Confi. 

On the reoewal of the war in 1815, dencein his own powers persusded him 

Major Radcliffe's regiment was ordered to try his fortune in the University of 

to France; be tberefore gave up his Oifbrd, and the event was equally ho. 

alafi' appcuntment, and accompanied it." norable (o himself and to the place which 

On the ITth June, his troop formed the he had selected. He went there witbont 

rear-guard of the column under the any personal friend to assist or even in- 

commind of the late Sir William Pon- tiixluce him ; and be rose to the highest 

sonby, and covered its retreat from near stations which were open to his particu- 

Genappe, to its position, lit was singly lar line of studies. 

opposed to two squadrons of chasseurs His knowledge of MalhemalicB lei 

A cheval, and some light infantry ; its bim to Dr. Smith, the Savillan Professor 

conduct was highly approved, and our of Geometry ; he was afterwards pa- 

offieer received Oie thanks of the major- troniscd by Mr. Aleiander, now Chief 

general for the manner in which be coo- Baron of theEichcqucr, who waathena 

ducted it. gentleman-commoner of Christ^churcb, 

At the immortal field of Waterloo and who, wih the asMstance of Dr. 

the deceased received a severe wound Berkeley, procured bim admission, in 

from amuskM-ball, which lodged in bis 1775, into that Society. The way vras 

knee, and the constant pain and irrita- now open to him ; and his talents, io- 

tion ofwhich, as itcould notbe niract- dusiry, and good conduct, secured bis 

ed, led to the premature conclusion of future advancement. 

bislife. Hisbravetof Lieut.- Colonel He became BachelorofArtsin June, 

took date from tbe day, and .on his re- 1779, and took orders at Uie following 

turn home he was appointed a Brigade. Christmas, when Dr. Bagot, who had 

major on the Home Staff. So entirely recently succeeded Dr. Markham in tbe 

washiimind devoted lo bis profession, Deanry,made him one of the Chaplains 

that almost the last words be spoke of Cbrist-church. In 1782, he gained 

(only two hours before his death), in the Chancellor's priie for an English 

answer to a question from his physicians essay " on Original Composition," and 

M to how he felt, were " I am retreat. Inthefollowing Decemberheproeeeded 

ing, retreating, retreating ; I cannot ad. to the degree of Master of Arts. 

nnce." He was a sincere and ardent Dr. Smith was established as a phy. 

Iriend^ a eonsdealious Christian, and a ^dan at Cheltenham, and was in the 

brave and good man. habit of engaging some able Mathema- 

tieut.-Col. Radclifff married Mary, ticisn from among the resident Masters 

eldest daughter of tbe late Henry at Onford to read lectures as his sUbsti- 

Crockett, Esq. of ShuMons, in Stafford- tute. This office had been held by Dr. 

■hiie, and sister lo the present gentle. Austin, of Wadham College ; and when 

man of that name, resident at Little be left the University for London, about 

Onn Hall in the same county. This 1784, Mr. Robertson was fiied upon to 

lady, by a lamentable fatality, died on discharge those duties, which he con- 

tfae same day in the week previous to tinned to do for the remainder of Dr. 

her husband's decease. -— Royid MiSlnry Smith's litfe. His manner of lecturing 

Calgndar and Ggntleinan** Magaane. was deliberate and perspicuous ; and be 

ROBERTSON, Abraham, D.D. 'was always ready to assist and encourage- 

F.II.S. Savilian Professor of Astrono- the students who attended him; he fre- 

ray, andSuperiBtendantoftlw Radcliffe quently lent thorn lus papsn to eiaminft 
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at ibeir Idsare; and, as he fbunil that 
the arth deBnition of the FifUi BooLof 
Euclid was often the occasion of much 
difficultj u> beginners, be printed ei' 
preuly for their use, a deroonstrauon of 
this fundamental propert; of propor- 
tional ijuantitiea. 

In ITSdHr. Robertson vaa presented 
b; the dean and canons of Christ Church 
to the Ticange of Baveusthorpe, near 
NoithampEon, and soon after manied 
MisB Bscon of Drajton, in Berkshire. 
His ptindpal residence, however, still 
CDntinued to be at Oxford, or in its 
reigbbourhood. This was necessary for 
his scieatific and literary pursuits. The 
univerBily haviug undertaken to publish 
the works of Ardiimedes, which Torelli 
bad prepared for the press, the care of 
superintending it was intrusted to Mr. 
Bobertson. This was completed in 
1799, and in the same year he brought 
out his large work, entitled " Sectionum 
Coaicarum Libri VII." &Ci which ha 
dedicated to his finn and active friend 
and patron. Dr. Cyril Jackson, who, 
in nSS, had become Dean of Christ 
Church. It was likewise in ITD? that 
Archdeacon Hares and his friends, hav- 
ing undertaken to counteract the per. 
nidoua tendeucy of some of the old re- 
views, commenced tlie publicstion of 
the British Criiio, on orthodox and loyal 
principles; and Mr. Robertson showed 
bis attachment to the cause of social 



In 1795 he was elected Fellow of the 
Boyal Society, and lus DemoDSlration 
of the Binomial Theorem was published 
! Philosophical Transactions for 



this branch of science ; but the book, 

xitb all its merits, was too large, and 
written in too difTuse a manner for the 
ordinary student. He, therefore, in 
1302, published a shorter treatiu ; and 
this he further abridged in 1818, when 
he publish^ bis " Elements of Conic 
Sections," a second edition of which 
came out in I82S. 

A plan having been suggested for re- 
placing LcndoD Bridge by a single iron 
srch, the committee of the House of 
Commons sent a list of questions on the 
subject to the most distinguished men 
"' " '" "" itrj. JUr. Itobert- 



luded ii 



unber, a 






IT he ! 



nDr. £ 



death, to the Savilian Professorship of 
Geometry i and the next year he en- 
gaged in a work which occupied a con. 
uderabl« time. Dr. Hornsby having 
•een tbe fint volume of Bradley's As- 
tiunomical Observations through the 
press, was obliged by ill health to relin- 
quish the undertaking, and the labour 
of superintending (he publication of the 
second volume fell on Mr. Robertson. 
This he completed in 1 BOS, but without 
neglecting his public lecture, or his 

In his treatise of Conic Sections he 
bad endeavoured to collect together all 
that bad been written on tbe subject, 
and be had subjoined to it a most valU' 
able historical notice of tbe progress of 



ill be found annexed to 
the Report, which was printed in 1801. 
In 1 805, the late Earl of Liverpool 
published hit work on the •' Coins of 
the Realm." Mr. Robertson had been 
engaged b; his Lordship to make the 
necessary calculations for him, and tbe 
" Appendix, containing an |aceount of 
the relative value of gold and silver 
among the Persians, Grecians, and 
Romans," was drawn up by Mr. R, 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 
ISOe, there is a republication and ex- 
tension of his demonstration of tbe Bi- 
nomial Theorem ; and in those for lao7 
there is ji paper of his on tlie Precession 
of the Equinox. Some severe strictures 
on these induced him. Id 1808, to pub- 
lish " A Reply to a Monthly and Cri- 
tical Reviewer." This pamphlet was 
printed during his absence in London, 
where he wis engaged, in 1B07, in 
making the calculations for Lord Gren. 
rille's sysum of tinance ; and, in 1 808, 
in drawing up the tables tor Mr. Perce- 
val's plan of increasing the Sinking 
Fund, by granting life annuities on go- 
In 1807 he took the degree of D.D., 
and in 1810 he succeeded Dr. Hornsby 
in the care of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
the electors of Sir Henry Savile's Pro- 
fessors having permitted him to ex- 
change the chair of Geometry (which he 
bod occupied so much to the credit and 
advantage of the University) for that of 
Astrotunny. When he undertook this 

ations should be published every year, 
but the expense was considered to be so 
far beyond the probable advantage of 
such a measure, that it was aflerwards 
abandoned. The Radcliffe trustees, how- 
ever, were anxious that the observations 
should be made accessible to those men 
of science who might wish to consult 
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Iben ; SiBf ibentem directal that ose of Gtomttrj, aod 1^ irlioai ba bad bo 

maniMcript copf thould be uiniully family. 

deponted in the Radclific library ■( Oi- Dr. Bdwrtwo's raaDoen woe mvkcd 
ford, and that a usamd should be pre- by great liaiplicity. Tbougii hit hdiili, 
■ented to the Hoyal Society. Thii bas &otB Ibe dTcumitaiices of his eai^y life, 
baea regularly eucuted, and vriBces were economical, they were not peuu- 
tbe attentioa with nhidi tbe duties of rioiu. lie waiindulgemtodiDaetANKit 
die ObierTer'i office haTe been per. bimt geiwraua endcharitable, vbeoeTer 
fbnned. Ibereitaaany reatoDabkecaUon him; be 
Tbete an two paperi of Dr. Robert- wai atwaya ready to recede from bis 
•on's in the Philoaophkal TnnHCtioiis doe; large lumi, which be had deitined 
for 1816 i the one on calculating tlw fin' idaliona aAer hia death, be gait up 
eccentric anomaly of piaDCta. the other tothem dHringhii life, when be ihouglit 
OD Dr. Maaketjiie's foroiuta for finding they could be more aervicetdilc to ihem ; 
tbe longitude and laliliidc of a ctJeitial and in addi^nto what be gne away in 
body from its right aacsBsion and da- hia immediate neighbaurbood, be iiaed 
cliraUion. to send money to the det^tymaii of 
Banm Von Zaefa ptiMcd an acconat Dunee, to be distributed by bim smeiig 
of aone papers of Harriot, widch was those who wanted it. It is probable that 
afterwardi inaerted in Dr. Button's his chariCiea of this kind were aol cm. 
Dictionary [an. Harriot], with ainir- fined to hia rtitiTe i^ace; but, as he 
BUce of Ihsr baTing been presented to , found his end approaching, he had om- 
Ibe UniverHty of Osferd, and of tbdr played himself in destroying his papen, 
being " in a fair way to be published." no that it was only from a letter which 
Now, tbe papers had been aiamiDtdj had been accidentally OYerlooked that 
and hating been found wholly unfit fltr his betkcrolence in thii poitjcular is. 
publicstioo, hod been returned to Lord atance was aocidentally diaceTeied. — 
EgreraoBt, in wboie patasaaion they had GttUleoum'i MogaaBe. 
been discorered by Zacb. Notwith- ROCHESTER, dw lUgfat Bet, 
standing tbia. Dr. Hutton, after tbe Walker Kiog, Lord Biabop of, D.D. 
lapse of miiDy yean, reprinted the ori- Canon Residentiary of Weill, IVeben. 
gioal atstement, in the second edition dary of Peterborough, Frotindal Chap- 
of hia DidiDaaiy, which came out in lain to the ArohbMiap of CanteitiDry, 
1815. lliis occasioned many inndious andF.$.A, Feb. E£, at Wells, aged 72. 
and nnjHBt remslis ; Dr. Bobertaon, The anceators of Dr. King were of 
therefore, drew up a full and emaot ac- Skellanda, in the district of Craven, and 
coonl of the wbole, and be VmA the op- tbe first of Item aaiited at that place is 
portunity of correcting, at the same said lo have come out of WealtnorelBiid, 
time,agrD9a mistatemtent of Dr Thorn- and to have garrisoned the church of 
son's with respect to Bradley's Obeerr- Kirkby Malbaradale for the Farliamaat, 
Bliona. These remarks were published ttmp. Car. I. 'Jlie father of the Bishop , 
in the ailth volume of m-. Brewster's was the Rer. Jsmfs King, & T. P. Chap- 
Edinburgh Philosopbical Journal. lain to the House of Commons, minister 
Dr. Robertson waa of a moderate of Clitheroe and Downham in Idnca. 
aislure and spare make i he waa placid shire, Vicarof Guildford in Surrey, Ca- 
in hia disposition, md extremely tem- non of Windsor 1 779, Dean of Biqdioe 
pente j his constitution, though not 17T5,Bndwhodiedinl795. Hitmolfaer 
strong, aeemed to have a tenadouanesa »aa Anoe, daugliter and co-heir of John 
of lifie, wluch would probably haie pro- WaUier, of Hungerbilj, Esq.^and from 
trscted bis existence, if it bad not been this family, from whom bis Lordship 
counteracted by local disease. Tbe snf- receiTed his name, he was doubly de- 
ferings which this produced were severe, scended, the motlier of his potRnal 
but be bore them with die greatest forti- grandmother being also a Walker, af 
tude: his mind retained its clearness to 'Hungerlull. The Bishop was bom at 
Ibe last, but his bodily powers gradually ' Clitheroe, the third of fiveaona, allemi- 
gaie way, and the beginning of his T6th nent in their profesuons. "Die aldnt, 
year waa the painful end of hia eiist- Thontaa King, D.D. was Prebendary of 
«itGe i^Kin earth. He was buried, by Canterbury, Chancellori^the Churchof 
tiis own direction, in the church-yard Lincoln, Rector of Blaydon, (to which 
of St. Peter's in the East, in the aamc WoodEtock is a chapeli^J and di«) ia 
vault with hia wife, whom he had lost ISOl. Thesecond, Jamea King, LLD. 
It tew yean after he became Froitesaor F.R.8. waa tbe celebrated f 
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of Cipl. C«Jc, the compiler of the last worki. Inhtasiiteenthjrrarb* wmwtt 

Tolume of hig Toynfe, and died at Nict, to Paris, andwaseiiKredaiitiideDt in one. 

in ITB4. Edward King, £«]. the fourth, of the drawing academits there,where be 

was Vice chancellor of the Ducfa; of made rapid advances in tba stud; ofthe 

Lancaster; and Jt^ King, £^. ths human figure; andduringhisreudeDc%. 

foangeat, waa Under Secretary of Slate vliich was nearly two jeara, he occa- 

unilerlheadiiiimstrslionof Lord Gren- donallj' indulged his satirical talent, in 

Ttlle, the Duke of Portiadd, and Lord pourtrajing the charecterislici of that 

Falhani. fantastic people — whose outr^ balriti, 

The Bishop wai first admitted of perhaps, scarcely demanded tfae eiag- 

BraieDOse College, Oxford, but after- gerafions of caricature. On hia return 

wardbecaine a student of Christ-church, to London, he resumed his studies at the 

■nd proceeded M. A. 1TT5. B and DD. Rojal Academy, then held in som* 

1T88- He was Private Secretary to the aparlmenls at Old Sotoerset House, Ha 

Marquis of Rockingham, when Prime had been admitted on the li«t of sludenU 

Miniaer.audwasthe confideniial friend before his vi^t to Paris. The celebrated 

ami one of the eiecuton of the cele. Mr. John Bannister, who had. evinced 

braled Burke, He was for seveat years an equal predilection fbr the grapluc art, 

preacher to Cray's Inn, and puljlished was at this titne a fellow-student ; and 

in Sto. 1793, two Sermons delivered it was here that friendship commenced 

before that Hon. Society. He became a between them which continued thrnugb 

Canon Residentiary of Wells in 1T9S, life. The elder Ronlandion, who i«u 

being presented by BiEbop Moss to the of a speculalif E turn, lost considerable 

prebend of Wivelscombe in that Cathe- sums in eipeijmenting upon varioui 

dral ; and in 1803 he was appointed by branchea of manufactures, wtdch were' 

the Crown, a Prebendary of Canterbury, tried on too large a scale for hra moans ; 

Id 1803 he was elevated to the See of hence liis affairs became embarrassed, 

Rochester, on the translation of Dr. and his son, before he had attained hia 

Dampier to that of Ely, then vacant by manhood, was oUiged to support him> 

the dead) of the Hon. Dr. Yorke. self. He, however, derired that assist- 

' His Lordriiip was amaDofareniark- ance from an aunt which his ikther's 

-ably liberal, warm, and amiable dis- reverse of fortune had withheld. Ttaa 

position, and posanwd veiy highly cul. lady — was a Mademcuselle Chottelier, 

tlvated talents. He had the misfortune married to Thomas Itowlandson, bis 

of being blind, or nearly so, for some uncle — ibe amply supplied him with 

yeiirs previous to hii death. He lived money j and to this indulgence, per- 

jUEt long enough to appoint his son, the baps, may be traced those careless hahita 

Hev, Walker King.c^ Oriel College, Oi- which attended his early career, and for 

ford,M.A. tDsucc«d Dr. Law.asArch- which lie was remarkable tlirough life, 

deacon of Rochester, iStet that gentle. At her decease, (he left him seven tfaou- 

man bad lield the office for no less than sand pounds, much plate, trinkets, and 

sixty years Genllcman't MagaOTie. other valuahlo property. Ho then in. 

KOWLANDSON, THOMAS, dulged his prvdilection for a joyous life, 

Esq. This well-known and admired and mixed liimself with the gajest of 

srtist was born in tha Old Jewry, July the gay. Whilst at Paris, being of ■ 

1 756 ; his father was a cummercisliit social spirit, he sought the company of 

of great respectability. lliomBs Row. dashing young men ; and, among othev 

landson was educated at the sehoo! of evils, imbibed a love for play. He was 

Dr. Barvisin Sobo Square, at that lime, known in London at many of the fa. 

and subsequently, an academy of some shionable gaming houses, altetnatrif 

celebrity. Richard Burke, son of the won and lost without emotion, till at 

iaie Edmund Buile, M.P., was his length he was minus several thousand 

■oHMfelloiT. Ifr. Holnun, the cele- pouods. He thusdissipaledtheamount 

bnlted tragedian, was also educated of more than one valuable legacy. It 

there. Tlw aeademy waa then kepi by was said to his honour, however, thathe 

Dr. Barrow. At a very early period of always played with Ibe feelings of a 

Us childhood, Rowlandson gave presage gentleman, and his word passed curreat, 

of his future talent ; and he drew hu- even when with an empty purse. He 

moroui characters of his master and bai assured the writer, who knew him 

many of bis scholars before be was ten for more than forty years, that he bad 

jrearadd. "Die nm^ns of bis school- frequently played tIniHighoDt a night 

bookswerBcomedn^tbaEehiabandy- and Ibe neit day ; and that once, such 
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vn bii infttnttlon for tbe dice, be cod- known ptaduCtloiu of the TetwttilB fm 

tinuadUtbegaming-lBblenuit; thirty- ofthe IMe iugenious Mr. Coomb, vill 

■iz hoDH, with tbe interveiitioii mil; of hereafter be reguded u memeatos of 

Ab time &r raflvthment, wbicb wh faU gnplac bumour. It abould be re- 

■npplied by ■ cold ccdlotioD. ThM un- peiMd, Oat bis repautioii hu not bem 

controUabla panoa for gaming, itraDg* juttlf appredated. Is a mt ccdiectisii 

to aay.rabrertcd Dothiapiinciplea. He of bw drawmge in tbepMUMiimof Mr, 

«aa icMipulaaalj oprlgbt io &11 fail pe- Adtennaii, and which have oAbd been 

cumaiy tcBBMCtiona, and erer anvded leea with admiration and driight b; tbe 

geMiBgintodebL Be bai been known, dhuij prof evional a/titts and amaUurs 

after Iminf lost all be poaaeued, bt i«- «4ki ii«quented Hr. Ackennan'i ciKi- 

tnrn boow to hii protieaiional studies, TcraaiionSiathislibmyattbeoldbouM 

Bt down co(dljr to &hricate a series of !a tbe Strand, it eannot be forgotten 

■WW dcBgDi, and to eicUim, with itoiGal tbat some are iaiimiable. No artial of 

plAiaDjriiy, " I have plajed tbe fool [ the past or present uhool, periiapi,em 

but Ibohiiog uphisp^iGib) hereiatn;r eipresied eomuch as Ro«laiidiaii,wilh 

naODwe," Iti* not geoerally kDown, so little ^brtt ix with ao amall and eri- 

that, bowner ran* aod sh'gfat m^ be dent an a p p ea tm i t a of the a b aenge of 

flngcnenli^af'biibnmorouauidpdi- labour. — Xao Matttfy Magiamt. 
tioal etcbioD*, many of which were the 
eanlMa dmiianB aC a few hours, his 

' aaH; woib were wrought witb care ; 8, 

and bis studies from tbe human figure, 

at the Bpjral Aeademj, were scarcely SMITH, John, Esq. of SeBgro*e, 
in&tio^lo tfaoae of the justlf-admired in Ae lie of Wigttt ; Mardi 10; stlua 
Umrtimer. Frmn tbe Tcnalility of Ml brother's, Kelsej Fsrk, Bec^ingham ; 
lalait, tbe fecundity of bis imaginalioo, of apoplexy. — Mr. Smith was Air many 
the graoe and el^aace with wbicb be yven Paymaster of Ma Majesty's Narj, 
could design his groups, added to the and one of the Commisaiuacra of the 
almost oiracnlous diqialch witb wUdi Alieoalioa OSte. 
be supplied hispaMuiavilhcompcBitioos He was educated at Etont wbn* be 
iipaleTtiysidfjsGC,itliBsbeen thetinme highly distingnisbed himseir ^ hi* g»- 
oficgtctamongM Ilia friends that be was neral aUiities and dasiical ksowledg^ 
not Bore careftil of his reputation. Had -He bad the happiness early to attach 
be pursued tbe course oT art steadily, he tnmielf to nauy and dBtinguiabed 
might have become one of the greatest friends, who remaned sndi to the petiod 
luatorical painten of tbe age Hisstyle, ofhisdealh. In orajunctioa with thtee 
wbicb was purely bis own, was most ori- t^ these, (be Bight Hon. Getvge Can- 
ipnei. He drew a bold outline with the ning, tbe Riglit Hon. John Haokfaani 
reed-pen, in ■ tint composed of ver- Frere, and ilobert Smitii, Eur. lata 
millioo and Indian ink, washed in the Judge Adrocate at Bengal, and widi 
general efiectin cbisro-scurD.imdlinted occaBional asaiitance frma otbcr able 
the whole witb the proper colours, lliis coUeagues, he, in 1 TS6 aod ITST, pra- 
tuanaer, tliongh sligbt,in manyinstances duced ■' The MicrucoiiB;" his pa^ere 
was moat sffiKtiTO; and it is known, on in which are marked A. Hiaicnuml 
IndntHtable authority, that tbe late Sr from Eton to King's Collage, Cain- 
Jothua Reyuuldi and his successor to Ividge, in ITST, and tbe departun of, 
the chair of the Royal Academy have tbe other Dontiibutora, fbr thoaame, or 
each declared, that some of his drawings siiter UnirerHly, put a. period to tbe 
would hsTs done bonoar to the greatest publication. 

tnailen et dedgn of tbe old scfaools. Being inaendad .for tbe bar, Mr. 

For many years, for be was loo idle to fiiAitfa, on learing the Uninnitf, for 

se^ new employment, his kind friend some time studied the law, under Mben 

' and best Hdriser, Mr. AckennaD, aup- eminnit apecial-ideader, Mr. Qilei,''bi>t 

plied liim with ample subject for the disiikingtlie ptofessian, he inlT93,«i~ 

eiercise of bis talent. The many woriii tered the army, and in Octdw of tbe 

which bis pencil ilhtstrsled are eiistiug same year was ordeid with faltiat hia 
evidences of Ibis.' Many nccesiioBi c3' - lament (tbe QneoB^ own) c* boaid 

plates for new editiea* «r Ibeae p<9uiaT tbe Royal George SirAleiutdar Hoett 

nilumes, " Dr. Syntai in Search of the tu act as marine* ; in vhkb service ba 

PSctDKH]ue," " Ilw Dance of Dcalb," »as presantat tba-riciarT of ihertitsrf' 

" The Dance of life," and other well. June 1T94, as well as-tlw>linnou*ai^ 
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ttonu Id lT95ibiB regiment f(hc I4di, devolieaiooiir lot inaurpnKnt Man. 
in windi fa» iru t^en captain) formed ■ — GenlUmon't Magaane. 
part or (hs uirfbrtaiute cipcdition 8P0DE, Josiab, Esq. in the month 

againtt the Wert India lalandi, wbich of July. — Mr. Spode wu bom M 
ns wilt out under Sir tlalph Aber- Stoke- upon -Trent, StaSbiddiire, in the 
CTombia aod Admiral Chriadaot in all year 17^4, and was the not] of a ra- 
the diistten and attacks of which he ipeclable manuracturer of earthenwara 
waft a in&iaw and a iharer. in that town. In the early part of hia 

In 1T9T Mr. Smith left the army, father'i time, the manufactoriea fbr thii 
and in May 1799 was elected H.F. for now valuable article of commerce were 
Salt Looe ; but two montba after he few and nnall. Ilie old gentleman 
iMtgned hie leat/ on being appointed produced, in perfection, and with great 
PoatmaMer-geneml of Jamaica and tba aucceaa, the blue printed table and tea 
neighbouring Island. He resided in serricea, which had then been recently 
the fbrmer Idand, diichargiHg his iutroduced; and theiitrified tuultet, oi 
effidat du tire, with benefit to vrery body black Egyptian ware, received from his 
vioept bimielf, until IBOli or 3, when ^orta a vatiubte improvement. His 
h« nturned to England (owing to ill' succesa in business was coniiderahle, 
health), and waa shortly afterwards ap. and he lived to see the manufacture tk 
pointed by his early and steady friend, earthenware become a staple source of 
Mr. Canning (on Mr. C.'i accepting natiocalindustry and revenue. 
the TteiMUrershipoftheNsvy) ihcFay' Young Spode waf, from his earlieU 
matter of the Navy, an office whidi he years, remarked for intelligence and at- 
has continued to hoh), under all the tentjon. When taken from school, his 
since succesHve Treasurers, with the father employed him occasionally to 
•iception of the itborc interral, during superintend ercrf lM«ach of the ma- 
winch the Right Hon. B. B. fUieridaii nufacture, in which his services could 
was at the head of this department uf be avniUble. At the early age of aine> 
our Naval aflairt. teen, he married Mi<^s Barker, a daugh- 

Mr. Smith's dHlitiea, and bis tried tar of a brother manufadurer. ^'s 
■nd proved integrity in this station, union, in which neither interest nor 
were Alt, and acknowledged by all hia ambition had part, constituted the mu- 
Riperiori in office, Mr. Canning, the tual happiness of the parties, until the 
tate Mr. Boee, and Mr. Robinaon ; and yeu 1797, when the lady died in dkild 
no long lime has elapsed dnce Mr. birth. 

HuakiuoB,t]ienTreanuerof the Navy, After his marriage, Mr. Spode's fa. 
bestowed in Parliament a most just aiid tber apd fatber-ia-law, Ibund it eligible 
high eulogium on him, in answer to that he should settle in the metropolis, 
•ome diarges whidi were volunteered v-berc, by the sale chiefly of the blue 
against him, printed table and tea services, and also 

In 1813, Mr. Smith published ano- of every description of earthenware, he 
nymously, an Essi^ on Architecture, might greatly extend the connections 
entitled "Metrical Kemarics on Modern and interest of the establishmenL In 
Castles, and Cottages, and Architecture Ibis he » ahuodantly succeeded, that. 
In general;" and in Iff 19, he produced in one year, previously to the death of 
■n Sto. volume (with a Preface " On of his father, Aldi occurred suddenly 
the Structure and moral Prindplea of in 1797, his net profits exceeded the 
the ancient Greek Tragedy,") entitled sum of ;ei.1,000. Hia libemlity k^t 
" Hie House of Ainus and the House pace witli his success. Upon one «c- 
ofLalas," selected from the Greek casion, be presented a diligent and 
(ragcdlaos, and freely translated into confidential seivant with a douatiaa of 
Engli^verae. He has leftbehindhim £1,000. 

a very numerous collection' of M5S. on On his father's death, he comDUtted- 
various and vrjdely differing subjects, the management of the London ware- 
some of wtucb, es|>ec>ally those oa bouse to the conduct of his eldest son, 
Clamic Literature will probably be attd of the confidential servant alluded 
published hereafter. Amiable and es- to, and settled hia family at Fenton 
(imable m private life, and equally so Hall, in the neighbourhood of Ida 
io all his piAllc functions, he has been manufikctory, at St^u. 'Ihe eatahiisb- 
ealled to bis Maker soddimly and sw- moit was now greatly eilended ; and, 
ftdly, leaving behind him few who vera to Ifae manutacture of earth^ware, that 
his eqnalaorsuperiorsineveryiluty that of porcelain, bilherto obtained fimiil 
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Dcr1)*i Coalfuit, and Worcester, wu aan and amaleun. Oiq>ortuDilies wn* 

added. Mr. Spode's celebrity u ■ thus olfiired far the eiliibitioo of young 

muiuiieturer of porcelain, may be in- Spofibrth's akill and profidenc; an tba 

ferred from Ihe circuniBlance, that, in liarpucbord. He siaisted loiiietunra on 

1H06, his present Majeaty, then Prince the violin and tenor, in concerted pieces. 

Ot WaJea, attended by the Dulu- of The late Sir Itichard Kaye, Dean <tf 

CiareDce, the Marquis of Stafford, arid Ijncoln, happened lo be present on one 

leveral other noblemen, tiuted liia pot- of these occuioiu, and waa lo well 

teries, and appointed him potter to bi% pleased with bia perlbmiimcei that be 

Koyal Highness. invited Mm to Lincoln, appinnted him 

In 1B03, Mr, Spode erected a aplen. organiu in the cathedral, and recotn- 

did maniioD at tlie Mount, whitlier be mended bim scholars in that dty and 

removed his Ivmily in 1604. There, it* tiaghhourfaood. The prospects not 

at the Jubilee in 1809, be gave a splen- being lufficlently flattering to induce 

did /^ to all the gentry of the district, him to remain there, be obtained his 

uuTai handsomely regaled the penonl release from bis engagement, and went 

in his employment. In 1 B 1 1 , he erected lo London. Iha Dean, who was ■ 

a very large steam engine on bit pre- good judge of music, and an amateur 

mieea, and niade many important im- performer, gave SpbSbrtb a letter of in- 

provementi. In IB33, having greatly Koduction and recoimaendation to his 

enhanced the value ■• well as the beauty friend Dr. Cooke, organist of Wesl^ 

of bis porcelain, be produced, as a minster Abbey. Under that able aud 

apedmen, a large and superbly orna- accomplished muucian he studied three 

mented jar, of sucb elegance in form or four years, aud executed the Doctor's 

and embeUisbment, as to entitle it lo professional duty in church. Although 

the praise of a chrf-d'aiare. Ixyiog >» stores, of orbich be gave such 

Mr. Spade's liberality lo his servants excellent prooEi in the art of composi- 

was proverbial ; and, at bis death, those lion, yet he was doing nothing (owarda 

who were in the more confidential bis own sugport. At Ihe deMh of tbe 

offices, vrere diitinguiihed by subsun- Dean he had lo seek, unfriended, one 

tial proofs of the estimation in which who could assist him in procuring an 

they had been iield. — ^oniMi/ MngO' introduction lotbemostlucrativebrandi 

anc. of the profession, that of teaching. The 

SFOFFORTH, Mr. Reginald, Nobleman's Catrh Club had, from ita 

3:pt. 8, of paralysis, in the JStli year of first introduction, given annual priiea 

his age. Mr. Spoffiirtb was a native of to tbe composets of the beat (what is 

Southwell, in Nottinghsmshire, and termed) serious and ilieerful glees. He 

gave early indications of talent in music, was advised by tbe Doctor to become a 

His uncle, who was organist of the col- i^didale : be did so, and in 1793 ob- 

legtaie church in that town, encouraged tained bath the prizes, Tbis encour 

Ih* propensity, undertook tbe care of ragement led lothe publication of "a 

hii education, and placed him in the Bet of Canionets for tbe Voice, trith a 

ciKur 11 a singing-boy. (Tbe late Dr, FiaDoforta accompaniment," printed 

Spray of Dublin, was a chorister there and published by Lindtey, Hoibom. 

at the same period,) The pupil made Fortune now began to. smile upon bis 

Tt)dd progress in the dements of the endeavours; and offers of employment 

act, and he soon became qualified lo as a teacher were made, which, lo a 

official for bis uncle as organist, and young man in his situation, were highly 

CoT^nued lus assistatkre as long aa he flattering, At those sdjools where be re- 

remained at Soulhwall, Ihe duty of ccived his early patronage, he conllnued 

attending cburdi twice a day, and at. from principle, to give instructiona 

tending bcIhkiI, !eft biro not much time lo tbe last ; though lie could have em- 

fbr practice ; yet his short intervals of ployed his time more profitably, and le«^ 

leisure were eagerly aouglit after, and l^orioualy, in giving ptivoie leasona, 

devoted to Ihe itudy of music. Time He had great patience with bis acbolart, 

thus, employed induced habits of Indus- and iraa generally successful in his ef- 

try, audbis uncle'seiamplcs offrugality forts; yet where there were instancea 

■nd sobriety made an impression, wbicii of inaptitude to learn, it waa bis inrari- 

never fbrsook him through life. At able customtoadvisethedisCDntiaunca 

that period, concerts vere frequently of taking ieisens, and generalJj with 

given at Southwell and the neighbour- this remark — " that with the mje^ of 

ing towni, by an aswdailon of profes- study reijuired in modern educatioiii. 
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tSme was too valuable to be coonimed sborttjr after that period, and left bim 
in hopeless perseverance." Such can- the bulk of bis fortune. Asioonastfae 
dour begat confidence, aod increased the arrangement of his alTiirs would permit 
itemiad for bis instructioD. When, him to leave Soulbwell, he availed him- 
from the press of business, he Was un- self of it, and returned to Brompton, 
able to accept employment, and request- on the nth of August, vrith bealOi ap- 
ed to recommend a substitute, he never parently renewed, and with an intentiori 
sufFered the claims of fHendship to pre- of remaining there during the ensuing 
vail over prindple : moral conduct ibd winter. Having for so fang a period 
pToTessionalabilily were the bases of his been debarred from the enjoyment of 
rerommendatian. It was his custom music and musical society, health and 
with those sdHMiIs that were at a dis- fortune gave assurances that he should 
tanee fttim town, and where the scholars be indulged in these gratifications, 
were numerous, both in summer and Though Us personal appearance Indi- 
winter, to rise at four o'clock, to be cated a favourable change, yet the dis- 
ready nt eight to begin business. Often arder was making insidious advances, 

hours, without allowing himself time to bad for many years been struggling 
take refreshment. Returning as late as againM it. Taking bis customaTy ei- 
nine or ten o'clock at night, he would ercise on the morning of the 31sc Au- 
partake of a hearty meal in a hurried gu^t, in the company of bis nephew, he 
manner, and then sit up sometimes uu- had proceeded as far as Hyde Park 
tn two or three o'clock in the morning, comer, when he felt bimself unwdl, 
devoting the hours either to pracdce or and hastened bome. He had scarcely 
to composiUon. set himself down, when he was setied 
A profession so laborious, and par- with a tit, which deprived him of tbe 
sued so ardently, produced etOcts Aat use of onedde. For two or three days, 
might be anticipated,' and the conse- hopes were entertained that lift miriw 
quenees betrayed themselves in debility be spared. The writer of Ibis had Irfl 
of stomach, irritation of nerves, and de- London a few days previous to Mr. 
rangement of the system altogether. Spoffbrth's arrival, but of wbieb he had 
He endeavoured to overcome the ma- had no intimation. Desirous of tailing 
lady by greater attention to the regula- the earliest opportunity afler his return 
rity of his meals, and a stricter regard to town, to repay several calls which he 
to regimen, and be was advised to abstain had made during his absence, he went 
from study. He did so for a time, and for that purpose to Brompton, on Thurs- 
improved in health ; hut attaclmient to day, the 6ih of September, and was 
his profesuDu, and the ambition of keep, much shocked to learn what had befal- 
ing that rank asacomposerwhich he had len him. On eipressing a wirti to see 
oblained by unremitted application, the friend, with whom for more than 
suspended tiie prudential adiice of his thirty years he had been in habits of in- 
medical attendant; and at last, suffering timacy, he was told that Mr. Spofibnh 
under accumulated disorders, he gave was too ill to see any one ; that inward 
up proftssionet Inching in 1SI9, and paralyiation had taken place, and that 
never afterwards resumed it. To a there werenohopesof recovery. Sweet, 
mind of so ardent a temperament rest ness of melody and simplicity of har- 
became iritsome. TTiough he relaied mony are the characterisiics nf Mr. 
his studies in compodtion, and devoted Spoffbrth's compositions. He pobtidi- 
the most of his time to reading and im- ed only one book of glees, the others 
proring himself in the French and were printed singly. If surprise should 
Italian languages, aod to the lerision be eTpressednhy so eminemacomposer 
and correction of his manuscripts, yet has given so few specimens of his abili- 
fits of study would obtrude themselves, ties in print, it may he axiswered. that 
Thus haunted by propensities that it naturally fastidious as to the merits of 
was difficult to turn aside, be would his own works, and being of diffident 
occauonally indulge ; and the penalties and retired habii9,ht; dreaded the ordeal 
be p»id for the indulgence were lassi- of public opinion. — Neio Mmilhty Ma- 
tudeand debility. Summoned to attend gazine. 
the sick-bed of him who had acted the 
pan of a parent, he took leave of the 
writer of this memoir in April IS3S, 
never to meet agajn. His uncle died B h 3' 
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lioD of Bp. Jeram; TajW* Worki, • 

T. menlioned in NicbuU'i literaiy Anec 

dotes, Tol, ii. p. 634, but whicb wa^ 

TRIRLWALL, ifae RcT. HiDTDis, aflerwardMRbsndinied. In ISOSbepub 

M.A. Rector of Bower'a GiBbrd, liibed some vpedmeiw of tfae mrly ge- 

Eisci, andajustice of Lite peBCelbr the niui of his second aoa, under Ibe Utle 

coun^, March 17. of" Primitin ; or Essays and Poems on 

This gentleman was son of Ihe Rev. varioui Subjects, religious, moral, and 
TbomM Thirlwall, Vicar of Cotiing. entertaining. By Connop Thirwall, 
ham, near Hull, who died in ISOB. ElerenYean of Age. Dedicated by per- 
Be was, aa his father had been, a mission to the Lord Bishop of Dro. 
Mudentof Brazenose College, Oirord, more." In IBIO he edited •< The Hiiu. 
where he look the degree of M.A. in logical Works of Sir Matthew Hale, 
nae. After entering into boty orders, with a Life of the Author," 2 vols. 8vo. 
be obtuned the curacy of Trinity In IS14, Mr. Thirwall was presented 
Cburcb, in the Minories; and after, to the Rectory of Bower's CiHbrd, by 
wards tbe curacy and lectureship of John Curtii, Esq. In ISI7 be was 
Stepney. On tbe 191h of June, 1793, brought before the notice of the public 
ba manied Mrs. Connop of Mile-end, by piodudug •■ A Vindicatioa of tbe 
tbe widow of an apothecary, wilh a Magistrates acting in and for the Tower 
good fortune, by whom he had several Division, from the Charges contained in 
diildren. He was formerly a very active a printed work, eutitled ' Tbe Report 
man in public hfe, nnd distinguished of the Committee on the State of (be 
himself as a speaker at the East India Police of Ibe Metropolis; together with 
House, Ibe Middlesex elections, and the Minutes of Evidence taken before a 
other occasions. He wss al^ for some Committee of the House of Corn- 
years a msf[istrBte for Middlesex. mons.' " Tbit pamphlet was consider- 

He published, in 1795, "Tlie alarm- ed a breach of privileges by the Police 

IDg Situation pf the Times, a Fast Ser- Committes, and being compUined of as 

mon, preached at Stepneyj" in 1798, such by the Chairman, Mr. Thirwall 

« The Dawn of National Prosperity, was obliged to make his apology before 

a Sermon i" in 1809, another, enti- the House. 

tied " The Instability of Human Power Mr. Thirwall also contributed many 

andttKlnsufficieucyofHuman Means;" articles to (he Orthodox Churchman's 

and in the following year, a fourib, Maguine. Mr. Thirlwall'seldeatson, 

" llie Child Jeius a Pattern of Earljr IhomaaWigxell.U Fellow of St. Jobn'a 

Piety;" all in 4to. In 1803, be piib- College, Cambridge, and his second, 

lisbed, in ISma an excellent " Diates- Connop, is Fellow of Trinity, in tbe 

saron, sen intcgraHistm-ia Domini nos. tame UniverHty.~G«U4nB«"» iAi^, 
tri Jesu Christi, Latine, ex Qiiatuor TROLLOPE, The Rev. Arthur 

Evangeliis." This was intended for William, D. D. F. S. A. F.R.S.L. 

the use of schools, and -an Engli^ This dlsiiaguished scholar was descend- 

translation was printed in the twme ed from an ancient Lincolnshire hmiiy, 

year. Tliere was a second edition in which was advanced to a barooetcy in 

1815. In 1804 he puUisIied, in Sto., 1641, and tbe present bead of which ia 

'■ A aolemn Protest against the Revival Sir John Trollope, the seventh who has 

of Scenic Exhibitions and Interludes at borne the title. Admiral Sir Henry 

the Royalty Theatre." In the same Trollope, K. C. B. is also a member 

year he also issued " A candid and dis- of a junior brancb of the same house, 
passionate Address to Sir Francis Bur- Dr.TrolloperecuvedhiseducatioDat 

dett." In 1808 be printed a Funeral Christ's Hospital, whilstthe Rev. James 

Sermon preached at Stratford Bow, on Boyer was master, and from thence 

the death of the Rev. W. J. French, was entered of Pembroke HaU, Cam. 

Rector of Vange in Eaaei, Chaplain to bridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1791; 

the Trinity Houie,aadI.ecturerDfBow. M.A, 17S4f andD. D. iS15. After 

At that time Mr. Iluilwall was Mi- taking his baclielor's degree, he ob- 

nister of Tavistock Chapel, Lecturer of tained one of tbe Chancellor's gold m»- 

Stepney, and Chaplain to Dr. Percy, dais, given to the (wo best clasucal pro. 

the Bitbop of Dromorc. It was pro- ficients whose names appear in tbe tiiS 

bably about the same time that Mr. Iripoa. Tbesuweedingyear (IT9S,)he 
nurlwall was favoured with tbe Bi- . gained one of Ibe members' prises Sat 

shop's asdstance in preparing an edi- the two best disss ' ■ - ■ 
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proH 1 and in 1793 the fint prize was traordinary natural talents, than by his 

awarded tiim. In 1795, Mr. Troltope great acqutremenli ; while the randour 

wu the successful candidate, ogainstno of his disposition, and the rectitude of 

ordimu^ competitors, for the Sealaniap his principles, made him an object of 

prize, given annual!; for the best Eng' equal love and respect to all who knew 

lish poetn upon a sacred subject; the liim. Hii aicellence as a school-mas- 

aubjectthat year was " The Destruction ter may be estimated b/ the many 

of Babylon." distinguished scholars who an indebted 

In 1799, Mr. Boyer resigned the bead to him for the foundation of their know- . 

mastership of Christ's Hospital, when ledge. He has been accused of unne- 

Mr. Trollope was appointed by the go- eessary sevmty — bred up under the 

Ternors to succeed him. In this situa- antiquated and seiere discipline of Mr. 

tion be had the hsppinen of becomiag Boyer (of whom a good account nur 

the coadjutor of bii old school-fellow be found in the works of Mr. Coleridge,) 

and fellow- collegian, the Rev. Lancelot it is not surpriung thai he should at 

Pepy Sleiens. Aboutihis period. Mr. limes have resembled bis great proto- 

TroUope married one of tlie daughters* type; and if hit temper accasiondly 

of Mr. W. Wales, master of the nialbe- appeared hasty, and even passionate, it 

malical school. By this lady he has left should be recollected that the proroca. 

ft numeroui family, the eldest of whom, tion was usually greaL lie writer of 

(be Eev. W. Trollope, was educated this notice recollects a trying scene of 

upon the foundation, and was afler- Ibis kind, througli the (j>stinacy of a 

wards entered at Pembrolie Hall, where lad of the name of Snow. With Ibe 

he proceeded B.A. 1821, and was upon recollection of the circumstance at this 

hisretum from colleRe appointed fourth distance of time (about S5 years^since^ 

cubical master. The Rev. Arthur he was surprised at Mr. Troliope's for- 

Trollopc, the second son, was educated bearance. 
under his father, but not upon the 
fuundation, and was arierwards also en- 
tered at Pembroke Hall, and proceeded 

B. A. 1823. Another son was, afUr become celebrated in after life, may n 

leaving scliool, placed in the Counting- be uninteresliDg. It bas been hastity 

house of the hospital. enumerated, and, with .b'ttle (rouble. 

In 1S14 Mr. Trollope was presented might no doubt be enlarged ;— Rev. W, 

to the rectory of Coins Eugaine by the C.Cautley, M.A. Fellowof Clare HaU, 

Covemorsof Cbrist'sHospitat. Inl815 medallist ISOS, member's priie-man 

he proceeded to the degree of D. D. ; 1806 and IB07 ; T. Mitchell, Esq. Ule 

upon which occasion the same body, Fellowof Sidney Sussex College, senior 

toerince their sense of his indefatigable medalliit 180S, transSator of the come- 

leal in rendering bis scholars fit for the dies of Aristophanes i Rer. J. Schole- 

UDiverdtiea, complimented him by pay- Held, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, 

ing him the whole of the eipences at- Craven's scholar ISIS, senior medallist 

tending the attainment of that honour. 1813, first member's prize-man 1814 

Prom that time, till his resignation at and 1S15, and in 1825 elected regiua 
the commencement of last year. Dr. professor of Greek in the University of 
Trollope showed the same unwearied Cambridge, t£tei a very honourable 
diligencein the duties of his oSlce; and, competition; Bev. W. S. Gilly, M.A. 
upon that event being publicly au. author of " Travels in the IHedmont 
nounced, he had the grati6cation of re- and Vaudois Territory," &c. recently 
ceiving, as the gift of those gentlemen preferred to a prebend in Durham Ca. 
who had proceeded to college from un- thedral ; Rev. George Townshend, 
der bis care, a handsome silver cup, with M. A. author of " A Chronological Ar- 
a suitable inscription from the pen of a rangement of the Old and New Testa- 
pupil, the Her. James Scholehed, re- ments," and also recently appointed to 
gius professor of Greek at Cambridge, a prebend in the same Cathedral ; Rer. 

As a sound and elegant scholar. Dr. O. C. F. Leicester, Fellow of Christ's 

Trollc^ewasoolesadistinguisbedbyea- College, senior wrangler and Pith's 

priie-man 1815; Rev. W.Oweo, M.A. 

.Fellowof St.John's Bella scholar 181 8, 

* HisMendMr. Steven^ some yesra chancellor'a medallist 1815; Ret. J.H. 

Bfter,married the other daughter of Mr. Alt, M. A. of Pembroke Hall, ly. 

Wales. whitt's Hebrew scholar 1819; Rev.W, 
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IVillIope, B. A. Hulstan priie nun St. Vincent ) on wliidi utation, Iiow< 

1 823, Milor of ihc "FenUlagiaGrcoi." eTSr, be remained but a few monlbs. 

Attbe time of Dr. Trol lope's reai^a. Early in IROI, he look the command of 

lion, the irhole of the asaislant cUsu'cal the Dreadnought, a new 9B gun diip ; 

masten, and al>o the roaster of the ma- and after cruising for some time in the 

ibematlcsl school, had been hii piipili; Channel, proceeded off Cadiz and to 

and the mode in which that resignation Minorca, where lie continued until the 

vas accepted by the court, manifested lumrner of 1S03. 

(hat bis seririces were justly appreciated Towards the latter end of the follow- 

and his loss regretted. The Rer- John ing year, we And Captain Tasbon in 

Greenwood, Ihesecond master, wasap- the Princess Royal, 98, stationed at 

pointed to succeed him. — GeRlfeman't the mouth of Southampton river, to 

ifajonV. guard that place and the west end of 

the isle of Wight, in case of an invasion. 

He was promoted to the rank of Kear- 

V. Admiral, April 38, ISOI ; and about 

VASHON, James, Esq. Admiral of the same time appointed to the com- 

tbe White, Oct 30, at bis re«dence at mand of the naial force on the coast of 

I.udlow, aged 85. This officer was Scotland, under tlie general orders of 

youngest son of the Rer. J. V. Vashon, Lord Keith. He accordingly procecd- 

Hettor of Eye, &c. He entered tbu ed to Leith, wliere his flag was hoisted. 

Navy in 1716, as midshipman under and remained till the latter endof lp08, 

Sr George Cornwall ; and obtained when the Master and the Un-lhr^n oC 

Post rank April I2tli, 1782. In the the Triniiy-house at Leith, presented 

following year he commanded the Sibyl, him with the freedom of their Corpo. 

of 28 guns, at Jamaica; and subse- ration, and an elegant silver snufT-boi. 

quently he nosappointed to the Europa He was made Vrce-Admiral, April 

of 50 guns, on the same station, in 28, 1808; and Admiral, June 4, 1814. 

which latter ship the gallant Captain His only son is the Rev, James Vo- 

Duff, who fell at Trafalgar, was his lant Vashon, M.A, Rector of Salwarpe 

first Lieutenant. in Worcestershire. 

During the Spanish and Russian ar- The admiral's funeral was attended 
maraents, Captain Vashon commanded by Earl Powit, Lord Clive, liie Hon. 
the Ardent 64 ; and nl the commence- E. H. Clivc, Real-Adrntral Ballard, 
menl of the war v»ilh the Frejich rcpuh- Col. Bromley, &c. Tliere is an ex- 
ile, the St. Alban's, of the same force, cellent portrut of the deceased, en-^ 
Id tlial vessel he proceeded to Gibraltar (rraved in menotinto by John Young, 
with the fleet under Lord Hood, and re- from a painting by George Walsun. — 
tumedfrom thence with a convoy; after Marl/tan's Roi/al Noval Biograplig, and 
which he escorted the trade to the West GtnUeman'i ilagaane. 
Indies. In the summer of 179S, the 
deceased removed into the Pompee, of 

80 guns, stationed in the Channel. He W. 
returned to Spilhead, June 15, 1797, in 

consequence of a most dangerous con- WANSEY, H., F. S. A., at War- 

spiracy among bis crew, which was hap- minster. — Mr. Wansey'a loss will bo 

pily discovered before it was ripe for long regretted by his many acqiiaint- 

eieculion. A court-martial was im- ances, to whom he had made himself 

mediately assembled to try sii of the agreeable by his iiiielligence, his varied 

principal mutineer ; when, tlic charges information, his habitual cheerfulness 

having been proved in the clearest man- and constant readicess to assist or to 

ner against fonr of them, they were oblige. Those who knew him more in- 

•enlenccd to suffer death, and one to be timately, have to regret a man of very 

imprisoned for twelve months ; the alniablc dispositions, a lover of peace, ■ 

other being acquitted. Two of these steady friend. The poor have lost one 

unhappy men Were soon after eiecuted who^was no inactive spectator of their 

on board the Pompte; Ihe otiier two sufferings, but who went about doing 

receiving the royal pardon. good amongst them. An activity of 

In the spring of 1799, Captain mind and body, under benevolent im- 

Vashon removed into the Neptune, of pulses, and generally under the guid- 

93 guns, and was sent to reinforce Ihe ance of a sound discretion, was the most 

fleet in lite Mediterranean, under Earl di'tinguishing ftalurc in liis character. 
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entered vrilh aidiluily into Ibe bu- inhabilanU, and nearly all tbe preeby- 

9S of man]' of tbeaocietiesfbrmed in terian clergj of Edinburgh; and an 
'ji the public benefit; eloquent sermon, which has sinire beea 
~ ' ' ' of the published, was preadied by Dr. Tbomp- 
„ Kiety, son, the minister of St. George's. 11» 
established for' the eucouragemeiit of following pafisagesare extracted fromit: 
agriculture and tbe Brla ; which society " He stood forth froro among his co- 
marked its sense of his services and temporsries, confessedly pre-eminent in 
merits by electing him into tlie number strength of personal and of social cba- 
of its vice-preMdenls. The objects of racter. There itaa a magnanimity in 
■hat society he was peculiarly able to liis modes of tliinliing and of acting, 
advance in that department utiicli re- which was as evident to the eye of ob- 
spected the growth and management of servstdon as were tlie lineaments of his 
wool, so iinportant a part of the bus- face and the dignity of liis gaiL His 
bandry and manufactures of this portion great and primary distinction was a 
of the kingdom, ia consequence -of clear, profound, and powerful under- 
hiving been in early life eitensively standing — which spumed from it all 
engaged in ita practical details. Many trifles, and advanced to tbe decision it 
of the abserralions of lus intelligent was to give with unhesitating prompti- 
mind on this subject he communicated tude and determined Grmness. 
to the public in various treatises. He " His mental superioril;^ was not 
travelled in other countries in search of allied to tbe excursions of imagination, 
knowledge. He Tinted America and or to the elegancies and refinemenls of 
the most jnlereiting parts of tbe con- mere taste. To these lie made no pre- 

municBIed tile result of what he ob- ent to their charms, nor destitute of 
served, especially that on America, con- relish for tlicii finest and most classical 
tain much valuable information. He displays. He chiefly delighted, how- 
sometimes aspired to a higher species of ever, and be cbiedy excelled, in putting 
literature. Mr. Wausey was elected, forth his master intellect on tilings of 
many years ago, a Fellow of the Society real importance to mankind. Those 
of Antiquaries ; and the transactions of who knew him best, can best give wit- 
that learned body contain two or three ness how faithfully and habitually be 
curious communications from his pen. embodied bis knowledge, and his prin- 
Much of his time, in the latter years of ciples, and his hopes as a Christian, into 
bis life, was devoted to Ae colIecUon his life and deportment, lus daily walk 
and arrangement of materials for the and conversation ; — how tenderly he 
History and Topography of the Hun., cared for the fatherless and the widow 
dred of Warminstei^ subsidiary to the that were so often committed to bia 
magnificent work on the county of charge; — how active and assiduous he 
Wilts, of which Sir Richard Colt Hoare was in helping forward deserving youth, 
is the founder and principal director, in giving counsel and aid to the many 
Kew JWbnfA/y Magatine. who bad recourse to him in their difB- 

WELLWOOD, the Rev. Sir Henry culties, and in doing good to all bU 

UoncrieBe, Bart. D. D. F. R. S. £., brethren with unaffected kindness, as he 

and senior minister of St. Cutbbert's, had opportunity; — how patient and 

Edinburgh; August 9; at BurniSeld resigned, amidst the severest bereaie- 

IJnks ; aged 7^. ments (and of these he experieiice4 not 

This distinguished divine had for half a few], with which Providence can visit 

a century been one of ttie greatest oma. the children of mortality; — bow fervent 

ments of the Scottish church. He was in his devotions and prayers; — how 

the author of Sermons published in 1805 diligent in his study of the sacred fo- 

and 1S06, one preached at the funeral of lume, from which be drew all his reli- 

the Fev. Andrew Hunter, D.D. in 1809, gious (pinions ;— how correct and dig- 

Discouraea on the Evidences of the nified in the whole of his personal 

Jewish and Christian Revelations, with demeanour; — how engaging in the 

Notes, 1SI5, and an Account of the lighter play, as well as in the graver 

Life and Writings of John Erskine, exercise, of his social affections — and 

D.D., one of the ministers of Edin- how ready, amidst all the attainments 

burgh, 181B. he had made, and all the honour he bad 

Sir Henry's funeral was attended by received from men, to acknowledge tbe 

It coDCOutw of the principal inadequacy of bis services, and the eu)- 
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Ailneu and imperftotion that mingled cepCed b; Mr. Willlarns, be became 

in all bis doings, and biIII to betake first lieutenant of the Argo, had con- 

himselfto the blood or sprinkling and tinued in Ibe same abip till the peace oT 

tbe finiahed work of ihe Mmsiah, aa 1789, vben she returned to England, 

■II hU refuge and ta all his hope." and was put out of cominission. We 

Sir Henry loM his eldest BOD, William subsequenllfflnd him in the Myrmidon, 

Wellvood Honcriefl^, LL.D.,wbowaa of SO guns, whose captain, the present 

adrocale for Ihe admiralty at Malta, Admiral Drur;, was ordered to escort 

September 5th 1813. His second son a beautiful yatcht sent irom England 

James, who, we presume, has succeeded as a present tn the Crown Prince of 

to the barorietcy (which is one of the Denmark ; which circumstance afforded 

fint confbrred in Scotland in 1626), was Lieutenant Williams an opportunity of 

married in 1808 to. Miss Robinson, yisitinf; the capital of that kingdum. 

daughter of a captain R. N . Gentle- At the period of the Spanish arma- 

Mum'i MagaBHe. ment, in 1790, Ihe deceased obtained 

WILLIAMS, Robert, Esq., Rear an appointment to the Elephant, 74, 

Admiral of the Blue; March I ; in commanded by Sir Charles Thompson, 

Queen Square, Bath. BarL; and on the breaking out of the 

Tins officer entered die naval sendee war with revolutionary Fnmce, he ac- 

tinder the auspices of Lord Mulgrave, companied the same officer in the Vcn- 

in 1777, as a Midshipman on board the gesnce, anotlier third-rate, to the West 

Ardent, a 64-gun ship stationed in the Indies ; from whence he returned after 

Bay of Biscay lo intercept the trade be- the failure of en attack made upon 

Imiging to our revolted colonies, and cut Martinique by the forces under Rear 

off any succours that might be sent Admiral Gardner and Maior General 

diitfaer from France. From that shtp Bruce, in June, 1T9S. 

beiemined intotlie America, 64, which. Towards the tatter end of the same 

eommanded by Lord Longford, formed jrear, Captain Thompson hoisted a broad 

(art of Admiral Eeppel's fleet in the pendant as second in command of the 

action with M. d'Orvilliera, July 27, squadron sent under ISir John Jervis to 

1778. Subsequently to that event, Mr, attack the Frendi settlements in the 

Wiltiami jiuned the London, a second- West Indies. On the' arrival of the 

nte,bearingthe8agofLordCreBVs,un- armament in Fort Koyal Bay, Lieut, 

der whom be proceeded lo North Ame. Williams was selected lo commend a 

rica, and continued to serve till Aug. division of the gun and guard-boats to 

ITSI, when he wBspromoteil lothe ra^ be employed in (he approaching siege 

of Lieutenant, in the Royal Oak, of 74 of Martinique. While on that service 

guns. In ihia ship, Mr. Williams,' who and under the orders of Lieutenant 

had pTcviously shared in the action be- Bowen, of the Boyne, he distinguished 

tween Vice Admiral Arbulbnot and the hhnself by bis gallantry in boarding the 

Cbev. de Tcmay, bore a part in the Bienienu, a French frigate, lying in 

battles with Count de Grasse, Sept. 5. the Carenage close to Fort Louis. This 

1781, and April 9 and IS, 178H. enterprise was undertaken for the put- 

His next appointment was lo the pose of rescuing « number of English 

Argo, 44, Capl. Butchcrt, which vessel, prisoners said to be ixmBned on board 

being' on her return from Tortola to her, and, consequently, exposed to the 

Antigua, was compelled, efter a warm fire 'of tlie British batteries on Point 

action of fivehours, during which period Carriere. The attack was made at noon, 

it blew so fresh that abe could not open March 17, 1794, in the preeence, and 

her lower deck ports, to surrender to to tlie. astonishment of llie whole fieet 

the French fVigates la Nymphe and and army ; the iii'staut the boats ip- 

I'Amphitride, each mounting 46 guns, peared at the entrance of the Carensge, 

flbe was, however, recaptured about 36 the eneniy prepared to givethem a warm 

hours after, 1^ the Invincible, 74 ; and reception. The walls of Fort Louis 

Admiral Pigot, the commaBder-in-diief were covered in an instant with troopa, 

on that station, was so well pleased wi(h who kcjjt up an incessant fire of mus- 

tbe gallantry displayed by her officers, quelry on Ilie sssailanu; at the same 

that, immediately after they bad passed time the frigate endeavoured to keep 

the usual ordeal of a Court Martial, them oIT, by plyfng both her great guns 

and obtained an honourable asguiital, and small arms; but at length, Intimid- 

he offered to reappoint the whole of Bled Ely the boldnessiof the attempt, her 

them to her. This proposal being ac- crew fied IVom lh«r quarters, tbegmtee 
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put retreating to the shore. The ceUing a Bevere wound nhilit employed 
British now boarded the frigatE, and in the erection of a masted battery on 
turned ber guns upon the Fort, but the heights n?ar Fort Pleur d'Ep^e, he 
were prevented bringing her out of the soon after left the Vanguard and re- 
haibour in consequence of the wind turned to England in the Minotaur, 
blowing , directly in, her sails being un- another ship of the same force, 
bent, and the impracticabilily of sending On bia arrival be was appointed first 
men aloft to bring Iheni to the yarils. Lieutenant of the Frince George, a se* 
ciposed, as she was, to the enemy's fire, cond rate, which bore the flag of Rear. 
Lieutenant Bowen, therefore, after as- Admiral Parker at the battle of St. 
CHlaining that the English prisoners Vincent. Lieut. Williams, for his COB- 
were in another vessel further up, from duel on ibis memorable occasion, was 
whence It was impossble to release immediately promoted to the rank of 
tbem, contented hunself with bringing Commandn-, and appointed lo (he Dol- 
offtlie li^ench captain, a Keutenanl, and phin, a 14'gun ship aimed enjlutt, but 
about 20 men, whom Lieutenant Wil- previous to bis joining her he acted fbr 
liaras bad discovered on the lower deck, some time as Flag-captain to Rear' Ad. 
and forced into his boat through the miral Parker, in the Blenheim 98, and 
bow part of the fngate, by which he served f>ra tein;wr« in the Kingfisher 
had entered. Being distributed among sloop of. war. Prom the Dolphin he 
the other IkmUs, they were conveyed in was posted into the San Yridro, a 
triumph to Sir John Jervis, who. in his Spanish 74, which he conducted to 
offldal letter to the Admtr^ty, declared England in Sept. 1797. His post 
that "The success of this gallant action commisaon, however, was not con- 
determined the General and himself to firmed by the Admiralty till Nov. 10 
attempt the fort and town of Foit Royal that year, when he recdved an appoint, 
by assault." Tliroughout the siege, ment to the Formidable of 9B guns, 
the gun boats, whid) by the French the command of which he retained till 
were called <■ Iioa petiu diables," were Jan. 1793. 

of infinite serving and gained the officers From this period we find no mention 
commanding Ibem immortsi credit, by of Capt. Williams till May 1802, when 
the steady and well-directed fire they be obtained the command of the Dryad 
constantly kept up, both day and night ; frigate stationed off Portland for the 
and though continually exposed to a suppression of smuggling. In Feb> 
heavy discharge both of round and grape, 1H03, he was removed into the Russet 
their loss did not exceed four men killed 74, and soon after ordered lo escort the 
and wounded. outward bound trade to the East Indies, 
After the conquest of Martinique, from whence he was obliged lo return 
Lieut. Williams removed with his pa- home through ill health in IS05. His 
Iran, who had by this time become a subsequent appointments were to the 
Rear-Admiral, into the Vanguard, 74. Ruby 64, Dictator of the same force. 
He subsequently commanded tltf flat- and Gloucealer 74. In these ships he 
boats employed in landing the second served on the Baltic station during five 
batallion of light infantry (under Lt.~ surcessive seasons, and was principally 
Col. Blundell], at Ana de Chucque in employed in aSbrding protection to the 
the iriond of St. Luda ; a service which different convoys passing through the 
be performed without any loss, although Great Belt, a service of the most bar- 
exposed to a very heavy fire fVom the assing nature, o»ing lo the difficulty 
enemy'i batteries. On the reduction of the navigation, and the annoyance 
of that colony, he returned lo Maiti. of the enemy, whose gun.boats were 
nique in the Vanguard, and during the ever on the uert. Returning to Eng. 
absence of the fleet at Guadatoupe, was land each winter, he was occasionally 
sent in a sloop lo inspect the different sent lo I^lh with Frendi prisonen ; 
posts and fortifications along the coast, end on one occasion attached to the 
We next find our officer serving with fleet blockading the Scheldt, under Ad. 
a brigade of seamen landed under tbe miral William Young. 
Olden of Captains Robertaoo and Saw- In 18 14, (he Gloucester convoyed a 
yer to co-operate with tbe army in an fleet to the Leeward Islands, and thence 
attempt to recover OiiadaJoupe from escorted the 90lh regiment to Quebec, 
the hands tf the JUiiublicana; aftdre- 8h* returned to England vrith the trad* 
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Capt. Williama was advinced lo the 
rank of Itear-Adminl April 9, 1B2S. 
He lud luurlj resided in Batb, wHcre 
hii wife died earlj in 1825. — Uar- 
ihaiCt Boyat Naval Biograjihy. 

WILLIAMS, Mr. EdwBrd, bI Flem- 
Uone.GlBmorgaiislure. Altbaugh purel j 
self-taught, DeTcr haiing been b single 
da; at an; tchool, his lit^ii; ocquire- 

knawledga on the various suhjecl9 of 
his pursnit with asionishing facility, 
and his tnemory wb> so strong); reten'- 
dTe, that he became a living chronicle 
in the annata of British History. Ilia 
favourite pursuiti were poetry and an- 
tiquities. He published about the year 
179S, two *o!uroea of English lyric 
and pastoral poems, which passed the 
ordeal of criticism with credit. He 
contributed largely to various other pub- 
licBtioni relating to Wales ; — publish- 
ed a Tolume of Welsh Psalma {his owd 
eDrnpoutioD), for Unitarian worsbip. 



bende otbar smaller pieces id Welsh and 
Engtisb, He also wrote the elaborate 
preface to the Myvyrian Archaiulogy, of 
which he was one of the Editors ; but by 
far the greater part of his worts are in 
■nanuscripL Tha strong powers of hia 
imagination werereGnedby a chaste and 
corrH:t Judgment, and continued in con- 
siderable force to old age. His moral 
tirtues were of an equally superior 
order; — a devoted friend, and Incul- 
cator of truth, peace, and social be> 
e. He was by trade i 



..on,W 






eel- 



lent knowledge of marble masonry ai 

ture, however, proved detrimenial to hi* 
other avocation.. He was sickly fram 
infancy, and subject to many disorders { 
— was troubled much with asthmatic 
and spasmodic afiections, which pre- 
vented his lying in bed for i^ 






s life, He ai 



lis protracted age i 
plary temperance, pedestrian habiti, and 
mriy rising. — Nao Sitnithly Magaxiiu. 
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